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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, | 
MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 

teosive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him, Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THe Reaper, 

receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions forthe Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 

of Subscribers on account of Tur Reaper. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 

















LONDON.—Prorrssorn TENNANT, F.G.S., assisted 
by Rev. T. WILTSHIRE, M.A., will give a Coursr or Lec- 
TURES ON GEOLOGY, on Wednesday Evenings, from Eight to 
Nine o’clock. The first Lecture anuary 20th, to be con- | 
tinued to Easter. A more extended Course will’ be given on 
Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten o’clock, 
commencing January 27th, and will be continued to May. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


OCIETY OF ARTS.—CANTOR LEC- 


TURES.—The following Courses of Lectures will be 
delivered during the Session :— 
**On the Operation of the Present Laws of Naval Warfare 
on International Commerce.”” By G. W. Hastings, Esq. 
**On Fine Art applied to Industry.” By W. Burges Esq. 
a mend applied tothe Arts.’”’ By Dr. F. Crace Calvert, 


Mr. Hastings’ Course consists of Four Lectures, the third 
of which, “‘On Contraband: its Nature and Usages,” &c., 
will be delivered on Monday evening next, the 25th January, 
at 8 o'clock. 

These Lectures are free to Members of the “Society of 
Arts,”’ each of whom has a!so the privilege of admitting Twa 
Friends to each Lecture. The Wednesday Evening Meetings 
will be held as usual. 

By order of the Council, 
P. LE NEVE FOSTER, Secretary. 

%1st January, 1864. 


EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, | 








LONDON LIBRARY, 12, Sr. JAmgEs’s 
SQUARE, London, 8.W. Founded in 1841. 
President—The EARL of CLARENDON, K.G. 


This Library offers to its Members the use of a largve and 
choice collection of books, numbering upwards of 80,000 
volumes of ancient and modern literature, which are arranged 
upon shelves (to which all the Members have access) in the 
following twenty-six divisions :— ‘ 

1. Ancient History, Greek and Latin Classics : including the 
collections of Boeckh, Gruter, Grevius, Gronovius, 
Muratori, &c. 

2. Ecclesiastical History: including the Acta Sanctorum, 
Baronii Annales, Bullarium Romanum, Councils, &c. 

3. Theology: including the Fathers of the Church, Parker 
Society Publications, Puritan and Nonconformist 
Writers, &c. 

4. Modern European History. 

5. Voyages and Travels : including rare collections of Hak- 
luyt, &c. 

6. Biography. 

7. History of Great Britain and Ireland. 

8. British County History, Topography, Heraldry, &c. 

9. Parliamentary History, Hansard’s Debates, Speeches, &c. 

10. Publications of the Record Commission and Master of the 


Rolls. 

11, Statutes of the Realm and Law Books. 

12. Lexicology and Philology—Encyclopedias, English and 
Foreign. 

13. Bibliography and Literary History. 

14. Moral and Political Philosophy. 

15. Art and Science. 

16. Transactions and Publications of English and Foreign 
Societies. 

17. Reviews, Magazines, and other Serials, bound in sets, 

18. Novels and Romances, old and new, 

19. English Se and Drama. 

20. English Miscellaneous Prose Literature. 

21. Works on India and Australia, and Publications of the 
Oriental Translation Fund. 

22. ae ae Literature: Historical, Documentary, Poetical, 


c. 
23. German Literature : including the Historical Collections 
of Pertz, Pez, Westphalen, &c. Te 
24. Italian Literature, General and Historical ; including the 
: collections of Muratori, Graevius, Alberi, &c. 
25. § es Literature, Comedias, Sueltas, &c. 
I pecty eae Literature of the United States of America. 
A New Edition of the Catalogue, with Classified Index 
forming a royal-octavo volume of 1000 pages, is in the press. , 
Terms of Admission ;—Subscription, £3 a year, without 
Entrance Fee, or £2 a year, with 


mn ‘ee of £6; Life Member- 
ship £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country members, ten to 


residents in town, 
R. HARRISON, Sec. and Librarian. 
Reading Room open from 10 to 6. 


(f{REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—Thia Co ~tak 
Funerals of all Classes, by RAILWAY or ROAD at Feed 
harges. 





Wor«ktne Man’s Funerat, Complete . £1 14s. 0d. 
Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £216 16s. and upwards. 


MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE RAILWAY 
STATION, Yorx Roap, Kina’s Cross, for the d ; 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. e deposit of 


Books of Prices and further particulars may’ be had of any 








Orrices :;—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 





JANUARY 2ynpD, 


ON SATURDAY, 


WAS COMMENCED 


VOLUME III. OF 
“THE READER:” 


A REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
ART. 


Published on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 


Price Fourrence; STampep, FIVEPENCE. 


The object of THE READER is to supply the long- 
felt want of a First-class Literary Newspaper, equal in 
literary merit and general ability to the political press of 
London, 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, the Pro- 
prietors of THE READER considered that this object had 
not yet been attained; and the success of THE READER 
proves that in this opinion they were not singular. THE 
READER commands the services of distinguished writers 
in every branch of Literature and Science, so that each sub- 
ject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose names 


| cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of which they 


write. The desire of the Proprietors is to have every work 
of note reviewed simply and solely on itsown merits. Totally 
unconnected with any publishing firm, THE READER 
will show equal favour to all works of sterling worth, 
without caring through what channel they come before the 
public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
public. 


In the arrangements of THE READER, the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a FULL 
AND DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETs published 
during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c. ALL WORKS ARE REVIEWED within a week 
or two of publication, either at length, or in a short notice. 
The especial attention devoted by THE READER to Foreign 
Literature, cnabies its readers to keep themselves acquainted 
with every work of interest published on the Continent or 
in America. 


The very inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF OUR SCIENTIFIC 
MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a 
weekly organ which would afford scientific men a means of 
communication between themselves and with the public, 
have long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London, 


The Proprietors of THE READER, therefore, with a view 
to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they have 
hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and most 
of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers of 
the different Societies—approving the plan, -have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public. 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed; 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in 
which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given, 


Topics of MusicaL, Artistic, or Dramatic interest, are 
discussed in THE READER in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject. 


CoRRESPONDENCE On all Literary and Scientific topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in THE READER, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


2 sid. 

OE EG OE GI bnisncctcthinrisntabiictctttnccd ities. 89 

For every additional Line, Ruby Type.................... 0 0 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 

per Line... 006 

A Column Ricesd vaachneusaehacsent woulininbieniicanmehaebeesns «MT 

BO CD 6 sciiiinisititictcdlimimaniuns RD 6 


Across two Columns, one-third extra. 


DIsPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO 
THE SPACE OCCUPIED, 


Advertisements received till Seven o’clock on THURSDAY 
Evening. 





LONDON; 2, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, 














£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £6 per Week while laid up by Injury 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, or at Home, wae Pe oes y an Annual Payment 
oO to the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 


For Particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT 
STREET, and 64, CORNHILL, 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 











At the ANNUAL MEETING of the Proprietors in this 
Company, held on Thursday, 25th of February, 1863, 


JAMES ASPINALL TOBIN, Esq., in the Chair, 
The Report of the Directors for the Year 1862 was read; it 
snowed: 
That the Fire Premiums of the Year were £436,065 0 0 
Against those in 1861, which were. . . 360,131 0 0 
Giving an increase in 1I8620f . . ‘ - £75,934 0 0 
That the new Life business comprised the 


issue of 785 Policies, insuring . - . 467,384 0 0 
On which the Annual Premiums were - 18,935 711 
That there was added to the Life Reserve 79,277 11 4 


That the balance of undivided Profit was 
increased ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 
That the Invested Funds of the Company 
Amounted to . . ° ° . - 1,417,808 8 4 


Tn reference to the very large increase of £76,000 in the Fire 
Premiums of the year, it was remarked in the Report, “‘ The 
Premiums paid to a company are the measure of that com- 
pany’s business of all kinds: the Directors therefore prefer 
that test of progress to any the duty collected may afford, as 
that ee to only a part of a company’s business, and a 
large share of that nart may be, and often is, re-insured with 
other offices. In this view, the yearly addition to the Fire 
Premiums of the Liverpool and London Company must be 
very gratifying to the proprietors.”’ 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


25,725 9 7 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





NMHE TONIC SOL-FA METHOD OF 


TEACHING TO SING.—Persons wishing to adopt 
this Method in their Schools, Congregations, or Young 
People’s Classes, should apply for information, in reference 
to the best course to be adopted, and the names of Teachers 
nearest to them, to Mr. WM. H. THODEY, Richmond 
House, Plaistow, London, E. Describe the age and circum- 
stances of the proposed Pupils. The Motto of this Method 
is ‘Easy, Cheap, and True.” We have the names and ad- 
dresses of 1:40 friends who are now teaching it in_various 
parts of Great Britain, the Colonies, and at Mission Stations 


JOHN CURWEN. 


Tue Stanparp Course or Lessons and Exercises on the 
Tonic Sou-ra Method of Teaching to Sing, illustrated by the 
Old, as well as by the New Notation, and containing a_full 
List of Publications, by Joun CuRWEN, 


Price E1gGHTEENPENCE. 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with 


MR. JOHN PARRY, will APPEAR on MONDAY. 
February Ist, at 8, in an entirely Novel EGYPTIAN 
ENTERTAINMENT, entitled “'Tux Pyrautp,” written by 
Suirtey Brooks, Esq. Royal Gallery of Illustration, M4, 
Regent Street. Stalls can now be secured in advance, at the 
Gallery, without fee. 





INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-Mall. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL. EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES by living British Artists is now 
OPEN from 9.30 a.m, to 5p.m. Admission, 1s. ; catalogues, 6d 


GHORTHAND may easily be acquired b 
READING “THOMPSON’S PHONETIC “HALF- 

HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS,” which, after a 

short practice, can be read with the same ease as common 








print. No 1, which contains the re is now published, 
»rice 6d., by post 7d. Prospectus of the “ Half-Hours,” one 
tamp. 


MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY (on the principle of 
writing Vowels simultaneously with Consonants), free by 
post, 2s. 6d 


J, Tompson, 119, Chancery Lane, London, 
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NEW WORKS. 





SIR JOHN ELIOT: a Biography. 
BY Joun Forster. Two Vols., crown 8vo., with two 


ortraits from the Originals at Port Eliot. 
Early in February. 


“The most illustrious Confessor in the cause of libert 
whom that time produced.” Henry HAuiam, J 


THE FOUR EXPERIMENTS IN 


CHURCH AND STATE: with Observations on_ tho 
a of Churches, By Lorp Rozerr Moyracv, M.P. 


3 


THE STORY OF THE GUNS. By 


Sir J. Ewenson Texvent, K.C.S,, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
3 Illustrations on Wood, Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


4 


THE REV. DR. HOWSON’S 


HULSEAN LECTURES ON THE CHARACTER OF 
ST. PAUL, Svo., 9s. 


5 


Professor MAX MULLER’S LEC- 


TURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered 
at_the Royal Institution, FIRST SERIES, Fourth 
Edition, 8vo., 12s, 


6. 
TALES OF THEBES AND ARGOS. 


By the Rev. Gzorcre W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford, Feap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


7 


THE QUEEN’S MARIES; a 


Romance of Holyrood. By G. J. Wuyre Mertvii1e, 
Author of “The Gladiators,” &c. Third Edition, 
crown Syvc., 63. 


8, 
LYRA DOMESTICA, Srconp Series. 


‘From the German of Sprrra, Gernarpt, and other 
vourite Hymn-writers. By R. Massiz, Feap. svo., 4s. 6d 


9 


THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH, 


Vors, I. and If.; being Vous. VII. and VIII. of “The 
History of England from the Fali of Wolsey to the Death 
of Elizabeth. By J. A. Frovpr, M.A. Second Edition, 
with Medallion, price 28s. 


10 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES II. 
as aaa, with Portrait and brief Memoir. Five 
ols., 8VO., 80a, 


CABINET EDITION, in 8 vols., post Svo., price 48s. 


11 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


Hdl Halton abun at Msn Fasc sack 
8 n on . ry 
Vou. I., crown ord, price 4s, 6d., now re i ue, errs, 


12, 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON. By A. K. H. B. New and cheaper Edition 
of the Secovp Sertss, uniform with the Popular Edition 
of the Finsr Serixs. Crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

Works by the same Author :— 


LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN. Newand cheaper Edition 
uniform with the above. (Nearly Ready. 


THE COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER IN TOWN 
AND COUNTRY. Post 8vo., price 9s. 


3 


ENGLISH BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 


and the PENTATEUCH, from a GERMAN POINT of 
VIEW. By the Rev. Joan M, Arnouip, B.D., Hon. Sec. 
to the Moslem Mission Society. Vo . I., 8vo., 6s. 

(On Thursday next. 


14, 
SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: a 
eres et si 


bb 


A GUIDE TO GEOLOGY. By J. 


Purturs, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology in 
the University of Oxford. Fifth and cheaper Raton 
with Plates and Diagrama, Feap. 8vo., 48. 


16, 


CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL 


Dietior Y¥ of the FRENCH and ENGLISH  — 


Kdition, with 
Svo., 10s. 6d. 
CONTANERAU'S POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition, co Square Ismo., 5s, 





London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 
and GREEN, 


| 


| stud the Pacific Ocean... . 








No. 1 now ready, price 14d., 
NEW EDITION, ON TONED PAPER, OF 


CASSELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS BY THE FIRST ARTISTS. 


Ix WEEKLY Numbers aT 1)D., aND In Monruiy Parts aT 74D. AND 84D, 


Part 1 ready January 30th, price 7d. 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


“There is scarcely a page without a woodcut upon it, either of historical illustrative theme, landscapes from localities 


mentioned in the text, or natural productions having the like claim upon our interest." —Athenaum, : 
“We can heartily recommend this edition to any one who is desirous of obtaining a thoroughly handsome Family Bible, at 


a price which, consi ai | the excellency of the work, is marvellously low.” —Spectator. 
** Not only is it furnished with copious historical and descriptive foot-notes and references to parallel passages, but it is 


embellished with a series of engravings unprecedented in number, in beauty of design, and in artistic finish,”"—Daily Telegraph. 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 











LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 
Now Ready, in crown 4to., price 31s. 6d., cloth, 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 


compiled by Henry Georce Lippeii, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church; and Rorsrerr Scorr D.D., ‘Master of 
Balliol College. Fifth Edition, revised and augmented, 


Also, the Tenth Edition, in square 12mo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 
A LEXICON, Greek and English, abridged from LippELL 
and Scort’s Greek-English Lexicon. 


Oxford: at the Untversity Press. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row; and 
MAcMILLAN & Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Now Ready, in One Vol., demy Svo., with numerous Illustra- | 
tions from Photographs, price 15s., 


NOTES OF A CRUISE 
OF H.M.S. “FAWN ” 

In the Western Pacific in the Year 1862. 
BY T. H. HOOD. 


“This volume may be read with profit, not only by all 
lovers of natural science, and those especially who make 
anthropology ‘their study, but also by our several missionary 
societies... . We have read Mr. Hood’s volume with rea 
Sey : it is clearly and simply expressed ; it is full of the 

st kind of instruction,—that which results from the presen- 
tation of facts; and it abounds with entertaining pictures of 
unsophisticated man and primitive nature.’’—Daily News. 


“Mr. Hood’s narrative of the ‘Cruise of the Fawn’ in the 
summer of 1862 recalls much of the pleasure with which the 
more perilous voyages of Captain Cook, in the ‘ Resolution,’ 
nearly a century since, in the same waters, were followed. It 
is full of information aa to the clusters of beautiful islands 
that are scattered over the Western Pacific, and contains 
graphic sketches of the scenery of each group, and interesting 
accounts of the manners and customs of the natives. = 
One of the many attractions of this delightful volume consists 
of numerous chromo-lithograph illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by Captain Cator, including zroups of natives 
in quaint costumes, chiefs in war-dresses, and many beautiful 
glimpses of the scenery of the islands.”’—Jorning Post, 

*“*A most interesting description of the Fairy Islands which 
The book is full of curious notes 
on the ethnology, zoology, and geology of these remarkable 
isiands.”—John Bull. 

“Tn the same direct, simple, and sailor-like way, it zoes on 
to the end, towards which every reader will proceed with 
pleasure, but will reach with regret. In the writing there is | 


an effective absence of any straining after effect, the numerous | ; 
illustrations aim rather to be useful by verisimilitude than | away is entered in the Cash Book; how aales are recorded in 


ornamental by picturesqueness ; and the strangeness of the | the Day Book; how purchases are treated in the Invoice 
scenes and men described render superiluous all dressing-up | Book; and ,how a Balance Sheet is drawn out showing the 
| Protit or Loss on business transactions. 


by either pen or pencil.’’—Scotsman, 
Edinburgh : Epmonston and Dovatas, London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





DR. BLOOMFIELD’S SMALLER GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 
In 12mo., with a new Map, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


DR. BLOOMFIELD’S GREEK TES- 


TAMENT, with brief English Notes, Philological and 
Explanatory, for the use of Colleges and the Public 
Schools. e Eighth Edition, corrected and improved ; 
with a new Index. 
Also, by Dr. Bloomfield, New Editions, 
The GREEK TESTAMENT, Two Volumes, Svo., 48s. 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON to the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Third Edition, improved, 12mo., price 7a. 6d. 


London: Loxneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








FOR BOYS PREPARING FOR BUSINESS. 


The BOOKS of DAVID LINDSAY 


and SON, Mercaants, Lonpon: Being an Illustration of 
Bookkeeping by Single Entry from Every-day Business 
Life. Price 2s. 6a., cloth. By Nicuonas Dickson. 
*,* This work is designed—not to teach a ayatem of Book- 
keeping in Schools, for that is ali nonsense—but to prepare 
boys and young men for mercantile situations by putting into 
their hands a simp!e outline of how money received or paid 


’ 








NOTICE: Mr. Theodore Taylor’s New Book:— THACKERAY 
the Humorist, and the Man of Letters. THE STORY OF 
HIS LIFE, encluding Anecdotes of the Literati of the Time, 
Portrait by Ernest Edwards, B.A., and Illustrations, will be 

ready in a few days at all the Libraries. 





JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 





Now Ready, feap. 8vo., 22. 6d., 


This Day is published, prico 10s. 6d., 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE EFFIE CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Josrru Trumay. 


BISHOP MACKENZIE, | _ tion: toxous, Guten, Go, Patemoster Row. 


By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Second Edition, in Two Volumes, crownSvo., price 12s., cloth, 
Drawn or Ety. 


HOURS with the MYSTICS: a Con- 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 


tribution to the Histovy of Religious Opinion. By Rongarr 
Cambridge: Dgicutoyx, Bett, & Co, 


ALFRED Vauauan, B. 
London: Bett and Daupy. 





“It is little to say that he (the Author) had attained an 
intellectual stature to which it behoved me to be looking 
upwards, I hardly know to what he might not have been 
equal. Sir James STEPHEN. 


London: Lonemay, Greex, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





DEAN STANLEY'S INSTALLATION SERMON, 
Svo., in Wrapper, price 1s., by post Is. 1d., 


A Reasonable, Holy, and Living 


SACRIFICE. A SERMON preached Le ma Se PENRUYN 
Srantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster, in Westminster Abbey, 
on January lvth, 1864, being the day following his I n. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James Parker. 





Now Ready, in crown Svo., price 5a., cloth, 


BIBLICAL ESSAYS: 1. The Gospel 


of Mark the Protev um: 2, The True Nature of the 
Gift of Tongues; 3. St. Paul’s Designation of the Athe- 
nians. By the Rev. Joun Kenrick, M.A., F.S.A. 


London: Loyemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








Now Ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 
BY A LAYMAN. 


LDINBURGH : CALEDONIAN PRESS, LONDON; LONGMAN & CO, 
94 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 


THE READER. 
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THE TIMES ON THE SHAKESPEARE 
TERCENTENARY. 
HE Shakespeare Tercentenary Commemo- 
ration movement is now as pretty a 
kettle of fish as Pantaloon himself would like 
to see. The Times, after watching the boiling 
in grim silence for ever so long, has lifted the 
lid of the pot, and, after dropping in an article 
of its own, shut the lid down again. The 
article dropped in was so immense a snowball 
that it is very doubtful whether, within the 
three months that are now left for the process 
of cooking, the temperature will rise again to 
the proper point. 

Last week we proposed a division of human 
beings into Commemorationists and Anti- 
Commemorationists. We take the liberty of 
still thinking that the distinction is a very 
aptone. Whiggism and Toryism, Nominalism 
and Realism, Materialism and Idealism— 
these are distinctions that the world, to all 
appearance, has now outgrown, or (probably 
because it has ceased to understand them) 
professes to have outgrown. There is need 
of a new distinction, if we would not stagnate 
and become blue-moulded. We repeat, there- 
fore, our distinction of human beings into 
Commemorationists and Anti-Commemora- 
tionists. The distinction has, at least, the 
advantage of corresponding with reality. All 
London is now polarized on the particular 
question **Shall there be a Tercentenary 
Commemoration of Shakespeare on the 
approaching 23rd of April?” and, by a 
generalization of this, on the larger question 
‘* Are commemorations of great men ever 
to be approved of, or is the whole thing 
humbug, and mere encouragement of com- 
mittecism and private blatancy?” The 


larization is strongest in London, but it | 


is extending through the country. ‘Tories 
and Whigs—pshaw ! 
meaning of that distinction at the present 
moment; but Commemorationists and Anti- 
Commemorationists —ah! if there were a 
general election at hand, would you not see 
real emotion, real warfare, caused by this 
antagonism on the hustings? Commemo- 
rationism, at first, as often happens in such 
cases, had it all its own way. That 
there should be a great national celebra- 
tion of the Three-Hundredth Annive 

of Shakespeare’s birth walked about as a 


no one understands the | 


self-evident proposition. But, lo! stealing 
up behind this self-evident proposition has 
come an unexpected negative, which has 
administered to it a am a the head. In 
other words, the latent Anti-Commemora- 
tionism of English human nature has come 
out of all sorts of corners and mustered itself 
against the Tercentenary. We ourselves 
confessed last week to a secret sympathy with 
Anti-Commemorationism in general. We 
were thinking of the noise, the clap-trap, the 
hypocrisy, the platform arrays of stuttering 
nobodies in white chokers, the thousand-and- 
one manifestations of contemporary personal 
vanity, that always mingle with huge public 
proceedings ; we were in the state of mind 
of one who, realizing too vividly beforehand 
the heat and other horrors of a great evening- 
party to which he has been invited, repents 
at the moment at which he should be dressing 
to go, and, leaving the form of excuse to the 
hostess to be thought of afterwards, sits down 
in his own quiet easy-chair, lights a cigar, 
stirs the fire, and plunges into the renewed 
elysium of a Waverley novel. But the Times 
has come out slightly more Anti-Commemo- 
rationist than we ventured to be. ‘‘ We have 
little sympathy,” it said on Wednesday, 
‘* with these displays. They do not become 
us; they are remarkable for froth and empti- 
ness; they generally lead to a mighty gush 
of spurious sentiment and screeching oratory ; 
and they serve but the purposes of the smallest 
parasites and busybodies, who, from a study 
of the working of Committees, have discovered 
that they are a grand modern invention, like 
the solar microscope, for magnifying ani- 
malcules.” But even the Times dared not 
be Anti-Commemorationist out and out. 
After a prolonged blast in the above strain, 
it added this note of semi-recantation :— 
‘* Now, hating these centenary displays very 
heartily, we allow that, if an exception is to 
be made in favour of any, it ought to be in 
favour of one that does honour to Shake- 
— the greatest of all Englishmen.” And, 
throughout the article, though Anti-Com- 
memorationism prevailed, there breathed this 
recanting note of a possible exception in 
favour of the Tercentary of Shakespeare, if 
(which, however, seemed hopeless) an accept- 
able programme of the celebration could be 
arranged. Ah! it is the way of all of us. 
There is no certainty now-a-days. Nobody 
pronounces decided opinions. Nobody says 
‘** Yes,” and nobody says ‘‘No,” roundly 
and once for all ; everybody says ‘‘ Yes, but,”’ 
and ‘‘ No, if.”” There is no distinct demar- 
cation of opinion, as in the grand old days 
when, if A differed from B about anything 
whatever, B called A a liar, and A hit B in 
the face. Positively the very distinction 
between the sexes is becoming obliterated. 
We are all getting into the state of mind of 
the Montrose lawyer, who found it safest to 
commit himself to nothing, and who, in con- 
ducting a case in which the matter in dispute 
was the price of a cow, always spoke of the 
animal in question in the course of his plead- 
ings as ‘‘this alleged cow.”’ Will nobody 
tell us decidedly, ay or no, whether Com- 
memorations are ever to be engaged in or 
not, and, in particular, whether we ought to- 
do anything out-of-the-way on the 23rd of 
April next, or to let the day roll over our 
heads without the slightest extra throwing 
up of hats, handkerchiefs, or huzzas between 
us and the skies? We wish the great Duke 





of Wellington were alive now. He was the 
last man in England who had a decided 
opinion about anything. 


Well, in theory, we don’t see how Com- | 


memorations can be run down. Why, it is 
only a few years since a French philosopher, 


_by whom a great many of our most “ ad- 





vanced ” minds still swear as the foremost 
thinker of his time, and the apostle of the | 


ideas that are to prevail for ever so long—it 
is only a few years since this pope of the 
newest modern philosophy announced Com- 
memorationism as the noblest principle of 
present human nature, and proposed to con- 
struct an entirely new system of Religion 
based upon it. He did not call it Comme- 
morationism, because he had not read last 
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week’s READER; but he adopted a name 
which was virtually the same, only a 
and more pedantic and more French. He 
called it Culte Systématique de ? Humanité, 
‘*the systematic worship of Humanity.” In 
order to exhibit his system in detail he was 
at the trouble to draw out a new Calendar. 
Every separate month of the year, he pro- 
posed, should be dedicated to the memory of 
some man so very great that he might, by 
common consent, be regarded as one of the 
twelve greatest human beings that the 
planet had yet produced ; every separate 
week in the fifty-two was, in like manner, to 
be appropriated to the recollection of some 
magnificent personage of the past who might 
rank as one of the fifty-two next in universal 
reputation of eminence after the tip-top 
twelye ; and for each of the separate 
days in the round of the year there 
was to be provided, after the same rule, 
a distinct tutelary celebrity of er 
by whose name on that day men should 
date their letters, and whose doings while 
he was alive should on that day be re- 
membered with enthusiasm. To get over 
the difficulty of the rectification of the Calen- 
dar, he proposed, indeed, that four days in 
every year should be set apart as black 
or negative days—days of reprobation and 
universal hissing in connexion with the 
names of the four greatest scoundrels, or ‘‘ re- 
trograde men,” of History. He was obliging 
enough to name the scoundrels. Three of 
them were Julian the Apostate, Philip the 
Second of Spain, and Napoleon Bonaparte 
the First; we forgef who the fourth was. 
But four days of reprobation were to be 
enough of that quality in the year; and all 
the other days were to be days of celebration 
or commemoration in the positive sense. 
He actually drew out a list of the illustrious 
defunct of the world whom he thought 
worthiest to be commemorated under his 
new system of the Calendar—the twelve 
splendidissimi for the months, the fifty-two 
clarissimi for the weeks, and the more nu- 
merous spectabiles for the days. An over- 
whelming proportion of his men so selected 
were Frenchmen ; but he gave Shakespeare a 
good place. We forget whether he made him 
overcanopy a whole month or only a week ; 
but it was the one or the other. Clearly, 
therefore, the last manifesto of the most 
‘‘advanced” philosophy of the nineteenth 
century, as we may still consider the philo- 
sophy of M. Comte to haye been, was in 
favour of Commemoration in general, and 
of a Commemoration of Shakespeare in par- 
ticular. If M. Comte gave Shakespeare a 
whole week in every year, @ fortiori he would 
have approved of the proposed Tercentary. 
But most of us are plain, simple people, 
and not positive philosophers, or theorists at 
all. Well, even so, Commemoration ought 
to command our assent. Don’t we commemo- 
rate as itis? Be we as morose as Diogenes, 
as unsociable as Timon, can we help com- 
memorating ? Is there a single household 
that, unless its head is the grumpiest old 
Dombey that ever lived, does not keep its 
birthdays and its other small festivals ? And 
in this practice on a small scale are we not 
committed to the general principle on any 
scale on which we can see it practically and 
suitably carried out ? Then what is to become 
of our artists if Commemoration on a biggish 
scale is to cease from the earth? Are our 
Architects, our Sculptors, our Painters, our 





| starve ? 


Musicians, our Poets and Historiographers to 
True, some work would be left for 
them even if commemoration of men and 
events were to be forbidden, and all who 
should dare to organise secret committees 


_and subscriptions for such a purpose were 


| 
| 





to be hanged. But they would work then 
on half-time. At the bottom of a large pro- 
portion of our Art of all varieties hes the 

rinciple of Commemoration. Take the 
Houlptor’s P cosmeiynae.. only. Stop Commemo- 
ration, and you would have all the sculptors 
in Great Britain going about the streets as 
the labourers were in London during the 
late frost, singing ‘‘ We’ve got no work to 
do-00-00 ; we've got no work to do.” If we 
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are to have statues and the like, it can only 
be by fostering, or, at least, allowing the 
sentiment that prompts to Commemorations. 
True, we have an immense number of bad 
statues; and, as the Times hints, if an 
association were formed in London for a 
raid among the existing statues, so as to 
weed out the majority and leave but a few 
standing, it would be joined with alacrity 
by thousands. But, begging the pardon of 
the Times, we submit that that is not the 
question. The question is, Shall statue- 
making cease? It will ceaseif the sentiment 
of Commemoration is to be extinguished. 
Whether a statue proposed shall be good or 
bad depends on the sense of the Commemo- 
rationists ; and it is a poor way of shirking 
the responsibility of seeing that a statue 
shall be the best procurable to maintain a 
géneral proposition tending to the result that 
there shall never be any statues at all. If 
ever there was a splendid opportunity for a 
noble employment of British art, it is afforded 
by the proposed Tercentenary Commemoration 
of Shakespeare. 

The fact is, the fundamental cause of the 
present outburst of Anti-Commemorationism 
in connexion with the proposal of a Shake- 
speare Tercentenary is the feeling of helpless- 
ness, want of precedent, want of fit power of 
invention in the practical management of 
the affair. We are Anti-Commemorationists 
because we do not know how to commemo- 
rate. Had the Tercentenary been thought 
over and organized by a few of the men of 

test wisdom and highest popularity in 

e kingdom, all might we now been very 
different. That clap-trap, hypocrisy, and 
arrays of forward gentlemen in white chokers 
will mingle with Commemorations is no more 
reason against ‘hem than against any public 
business whatever. All that sort of thing 
—- with every Parliamentary election— 
s there be no Parliamentary elections ? 
Ladies go to church to exhibit their bonnets, 
and young gentlemen to flash their diamond 
rings—shall there be no going to church? 
It 1s because a Shakespeare Tercentenary 
transcends our usual practice, because 
we are all at sea in our efforts to con- 
ceive how it might be managed, that we 
adopt the course of pooh-poohing it. Had 
a number of our really wise men, of duly 
sociable temperament, undertaken the busi- 
ness, they might have devised a mode of 
Commemoration that would have recom- 
mended itself to the enthusiasm, and at the 
same time to the sagacity, of the nation. A 
Goethe would have bestowed pains and would 
have been equal to himself in the organization 
of such an affair. But, at present, for lack 
of tolerable substitutes for a Goethe, we are 
all at sixes and sevens. There is the ques- 
tion between London and Stratford-on-Avon, 
and there is the question what shall be the 
constituents of the celebration at its centre, 
wherever that may be. The Times rather 
declares for Stratford-on-Avon. Forourselves, 
stilladhering toour opinion that Stratford-on- 
Avon should be the centre for as much of the 
celebration as can be made to converge to it, 
and that something monumental might fitly 
be added on the occasion to the world-vene- 
rated relics already hallowing the spot, we 
cannot but think that, if there is to one 
great national monument, London has many 
claims to be considered the appropriate site. 
But an opinion has arisen inst a 
monument at all as the form of the 
memorial. The latest practical sugges- 
tion on the subject is that which has ap- 
peared within these few days, accredited ty 
some important literary names—to wit, 
that the national memorial should take the 
form of a Shakespeare Theatre, to be erected 
in London for the continued performance of 
Shakespeare’s plays and the maintenance of 
a a style of English drama. Now, with 
all deference to those who have made this 

ion, it seems to us less rational, and 
less capable of being thrown into a practicable 
shape, than the original and still prevalent 
notion of acommon monument. If a theatre 
could be erected, and also endowed; so as to 


secure its dedication to Shakespearian pur- | 





poses, it might be so far well—though even 
then there would be objections; but to erect 
a theatre with a sort of mere general injunc- 
tion to all after-comers to be good enough to 
use it only for certain purposes would be to 
try to bind the future in a matter in which 
the future will not be bound. It seems to be 
implied in the proper notion of a memorial 
that it shall wholly consist and be perfected 
in the one simultaneous act of the Com- 
memorationists, leaving nothing over to be 
done by others, or depending for its fulfilment 
on subsequent chances. A fine theatre 
might, indeed, be in itself a monument ; 
but, unless provision could also be made for 
the sustenance and development of the high 
kind of drama intended to be performed in 
it—which seems impossible—it might, after 
a year or two, be an empty and unlighted 
house, or have to be let out for any kind of 
drama that might be going. In short, we 
are still of opinion that, allowing for what- 
ever arabesque of various odds and ends can 
be devised for distinguishing the day or week 
of the Tercentenary, we shall have to fall 
back in the main on these two notions—a 
general Festival, of which Stratford-on-Avon 
shall be the recognised centre; and a Monu- 
ment in London. That there are plenty of 
hideous monuments is no reason why, if due 
care is taken, there should not be one good 
one. And what an important thing a really 
fine monument on a well-selected site may 
be to a city will occur to any one who re- 
members the Scott monument in Edinburgh. 
That was not a failure, but a great success. 

To all appearance, however, it is becoming 
useless to talk about the matter, or to dis- 
cuss what form the Shakespeare Commemo- 
ration had best assume. Unless there shall 
be some sudden inburst of influential energy 
to the rescue, for shame’s sake, of a cause to 
which many more are pledged in sentiment 
than the few that have practically mis- 
managed it, the whole business seems to be 
staggering now to dissolution. TheStratford- 
on-Avon people are briskly going on; but 
the London National Committee is in a state 
of tumble-down. The very men in whom 
the public had most hope, and by whose 
exertions it was supposed it might be got 
into some kind of efficiency, have this week 
left it and published their reasons for the 
step. Ah! there is something in the vast 
collapse like the supernatural element or 
Nemesis in a Greek tragedy. We have 
said, and said truly, that the real origin 
of the Anti-Commemoration feeling which 
has gathered so strongly of late around the 
Tercentenary preparations, and which the 
Times will have now lashed into greater 
fury, is diffidence in our own powers of 
devising, managing, or carrying through so 
er a ceremonial. But there is something 

eeper than this. It was resentment of the 
supposed slight to Thackeray that began the 
disturbance which has now reached such tvide 
limits; and in what is now happening a 
Greek would have seen the great arms of 
the dead upstretched from the silent realms, 
and dragging down, in a movement of match- 
less irony, the whole fabric of the high- 
reared project. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


SIR EMERSON TENNENT’S “STORY 
OF THE GUNS.” 


The Story of the Guns. By Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent, K.C.S. (Longman & Co.) 


f se? remy of the 600-pounder Armstrong 
coil gun—involving, as it does, d fortiori, 
the guarantee of similar success on the part of 
the Armstrong shunt guns up to that size— 
the justificatory report of the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1863, and the mysterious delay 
of Mr. Whitworth during the last twelve 
months to submit his guns to the Armstrong- 
Whitworth Committee, are gradually opening 
the eyes of the public to the present state of 
the case. When the history of the Arm- 
strong and Whitworth controversy is com- 
piled—as it will be some day—English people 
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will be a little astonished at the consistent 
misrepresentation that has been employed 
to write down Sir William Armstrong’s 
marvellous system of artillery. No art has 
been left untried, no rumour left unsown ; 
until at one time it seemed as if the gunne 
question was to be as much beyond the reac 
of mortal man as the question of Sleswig- 
Holstein. The real facts with respect to the 
whole dispute may easily be summed up, 
and they are clinched by the report of the 
Parliamentary Committee to which woe refer, 
a Committee by no means over-friendly to 
Sir William Armstrong. The great problem 
is, how to make a gun that will not burst. 
Brass guns, cast-iron guns, hooped guns—all 
fail to endure heavy charges. On the other 
hand, steel is as yet a thing of the future, 
and, in the present state of the manufacture, 
is capricious and untrustworthy. Whatever 
be the merits of the Armstrong breech-loader, 
and granting that the Armstrong muzzle- 
loader is the preferable pattern for heavy 
guns, one thing is tolerably certain—that 
the Armstrong coil is, we do not say 
the best, but the only system for large 
guns. Some 2500 Armstrong coil guns 
are in the service. Some 60,000 rounds 
have been fired by the twelve - pounders 
alone; while all calibres have been tested by 
most extraordinary ordeals. Not a single 
Armstrong service-gun, however, has burst. 
On the other hand, there is not, we believe, a 
in—except those 
which have borrowed Sir William Armstrong’s 
coil—that has not burst or been disabled. 
Whatever may be done by steel in the future 
is one thing—though we do not see why Mr. 
Whitworth is to discount all future improve- 
ments in steel manufacture, and to declare 
that, whenever a steel gun is a fait accompli, 
that steel gun is to be his. The House of 
Commons’ Committee of 1863 were unanimous 
on the point in last July :-— 


At that time (1858) Mr Whitworth had not 


ordnance is submitted. This method was cer- 
tainly at the time the only one capable of fulfilling 
that condition ; and your Committee have no praeti- 
cal evidence before them that even at this moment 
any other method of constructing rifled ordnance 
exists which can be compared to that of Mr. Arm- 
strong. (Blue-book, 1863; Report, p. 5.) 


After so conclusive a sentence, one would 
have supposed Mr. Whitworth’s friends 
would have waited for Mr. Whitworth to 
produce a steel gun before returning to their 
old amusement of running down the Arm- 
strong coil system, and running up Mr. Whit- 
worth and the steel gun of the future. This 
does not appear to be their view. They haye 
been anxious to see a sensation produced by a 
hand-book history of the subject of guns from 
the Whitworth point of view. Sir Emerson 
Tennent has not hesitated to produce such 
a work. Sir Emerson is confessedly igno- 
rant of all that pertains both to mathematics 
and to scientific gunnery. We shall show 
that he has not even read carefully the 
printed evidence of the Blue-books. He 
praises at length, and with much detail, the 
very Whitworth guns that burst at the 
outset of their brief career. He dismisses 
with significant indifference the Armstrong 
muzzle-loaders, and the shunt system gene- 
rally, which has stood every test. He 
hardly deigns to notice the Armstrong 
600-pounders, the 300 - pounders, the 150- 

ounders, or the Armstrong steel shell. 

hough he is incompetent to deal with 
science, he is, however, a littérateur ; and itis 
a littérateur that Mr. Whitworth needs. Sir 


Emerson’s book is, indeed, composed with an 
air of the utmost candour an temper 
to the outward eye. But, if the truth be 


that this is but an outward veil covering a 
most extraordinary manipulation of the real 
evidence in the case of the Armstrong and 
Whitworth guns, Sir Emerson lays himself 
open to remark. An open partisan is @ 
generous foe. The most dangerous of all is 
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that partisan who goes forth into the literary 
world with all the air of a simple and disin- 
terested neutral, and believing, perhaps, that 
he is such. 

Sir E. Tennent disclaims in his preface 
all intention of entering on questions of 
priority of invention. Nobody could pro- 
mise fairer, or begin with more show of 
impartiality. Sir Wm. Armstrong, how- 
ever, is not destined to benefit at Sir E. 
Tennent’s hands by this stipulation. Mr. 
Whitworth is more fortunate. A controversy, 
which is to be found in the Blue-book, has 
been raging between the son of the late Mr. 
Brunel and Mr. Whitworth, as to whether 
Mr. Whitworth, having had lent to him a 
polygonal rifle of Mr. Brunel’s invention, 
did not patent the principle of it for himself 
without saying anything to Mr. Brunel. 
The Ordnance Select Committee seem to side 
with Mr. Brunel against Mr. Whitworth ; 
but Sir Emerson, with much savoir faire, 
ignores the whole dispute. Yet the Arm- 
strong gun enjoys no such favoured immu- 
nity from dark suggestions of prior inven- 
tion. It is here we learn that Sir William’s 
claim to this vent piece “has been called in 
question” (p. 198). Sir Wm. Armstrong’s 
breech-loader, in like manner (ex relatione Sir 
Emerson), is very like an old breech-loader 
in the Tower (p. 107). ‘‘The rifling of the 
Wahrendorf gun,” so says Sir Emerson 
(p. 112), ‘* resembles that adopted by Sir W. 
Armstrong.” The originality of the time 
Suse, invented by Sir William Armstrong for 
his segment shell, has been ‘‘ contested by 
General Bormann of the Belgian service.” 
Sir Emerson ‘‘ observes” that in Noy. 1854 
Mr. Holland patented shells made with 
small segmental pieces of metal (p. 115). 
Shorn by these rival disputants of so many 
glories, Sir William would be reduced to the 
coil system of construction alone; and truth 
compels Sir KE. Tennent, with regard to the 
coil system, to make a very awful disclosure 
—which, for fear it should be forgotten, he 
repeats three or four times in the course of 
the book with great detail. 

The Ordnance Select Committee in 1861 re- 
ported to Lord Herbert that Captain Blakely’s 
method and no other is the principle employed 
in the manufacture of the Armstrong guns ; and it 
appears to them, that, whatever dispute there may 
be as to originality or priority of invention, and the 
use of terms, between Sir William Armstrong and 
Captain Blakely, there is little or none in the 
matter of fact. ‘ Both make or profess to make 
strong guns in the same way ; nor is the principle 
in any way new” (p. 92). 

The welded coil, of which Sir William Armstrong 
does not profess to be the discoverer, and which 
the Ordnance Select Committee of the War-Office 
have reported to be the same as that previously 
used by Captain Blakely, &c., &c. (p. 336). 

The Ordnance Select Committee declare the two 
methods to be identical (p. 106). 

The ingenuousness and accuracy of this 
reference may be estimated by turning to 
the very report of the Committee here referred 
to by Sir Emerson (Blue-book, 1862, App 

550). It appears that in 1861 (!), after 
hundreds of guns on the Armstrong coil 
system had been made, Captain Blakely 
urged the Ordnance Select Committee tomake 
guns on a certain principle described by him 
then and there, as he had done repeatedly 
since 1858. The Ordnance Committep’s 
answer amounts to this: We are now using 
in Sir W. Armstrong’s guns the principle 
you recommend. This Sir Emerson meta- 
morphoses into ‘“‘a report” by them that 
the coil of Sir William Armstrong was “the 
same as that previously used by Captain 
Blakely.” 

Captain Blakely added nothing to what he has 
repeatedly urged in his publication, that the true 
method of proceeding is to shrink one ring or coil 
of metal in another within a certain calculated 
tension. . . . The Committee pointed out to him 
that this and no other is the principle employed 
in the manufacture of the Armstrong gun, ‘&e. 

App. 550). 

t is clear that the Committee only say 
that the principle of tension or tightness is 
common to the two—not the principle of the 
coil. We venture to ask Sir Emerson how 





it is that, while professedly writing as an 
impartial spectator and one of the public, 
he treats documentary evidence after this 
fashion? As for Captain Blakely, we need 
not touch here on his claims. He has in his 
day laid claim to a good many famous guns. 
The French rifled gun is, he tells us, his 
gun. The Brooke gun is his gun, the Spanish 

is his, and Sir William Armstrong’s gun 
is his also. Unfortunately for this artil- 
lerist, after hearing his formal objection to 
the sealing of the Armstrong patent, the law 
officers of the Crown have rejected his claim 
—indeed he has himself in the House of 
Commons’ Committee repudiated the very 
coil which Sir Emerson Tennent now wishes 
to thrust on him, with what object we leave 
readers of the book to judge. 

Captain Blakely.—I think the breech-loading 
system of rifling is not very good, and I think 
that fact might have been discovered with very 
much less expenditure. The coil system still 
remains, and it has very many advocates; but I 
really think the expenditure of a very small sum 
would have proved that there are other materials 
better adapted for guns than coiled wrought-iron 
(Blue-book, 1863, 4607). 

. . « The first gun I made on that principle 
(the coil) was in 1859. I mean strictly on the coil 
principle. In 1855 I had made guns on an ana- 
logous principle (id. 5412). 

It has since been explained that the ana- 
logous principle Captain Blakely here refers to 
is the principle of making guns ‘‘tight.”’ The 
grand idea of ‘‘ tightness ”’ is hardly patent- 
able in these slow days; and, if neither the 
Armstrong coil nor the Armstrong breech- 
loading have the honour to belong to the 
Blakely programme, we think Sir Emerson 
Tennent might have spared his misquotation 
and his innuendo. 

Pursuing the same line of treatment, Sir 
Emerson quietly tells us at p. 299 that the 
initial velocity of the Whitworth projectiles 
is greater than the initial velocity of the 
Armstrong. 

Even at 800 yards it was 1220 feet per second ; 
that of the Armstrong 110-pounder, fired with 
14lb. of powder, is only 1210 feet at the mouth of 
the gun. 

Now it happens that both Brigadier-Gene- 
ral St. George—the present Director of Ord- 
nance—and Colonel Lefroy, the President of 
the Ordnance Select Committee, were exa- 
mined by the [House of Commons’ Committee 
on this very point. If Sir E. Tennent has read 
the Blue-book he must know that these results 
were obtained from firing guns which differed 
so much in their charges, weight of shot, &c., 
&e., that their performances could not be 
compared. The whole question has been 
frequently experimented upon, and both 
General St. George and Colonel Lefroy told 
the Parliamentary Committee that the result 
of their experiments was to decide the ques- 
tion of superior initial velocity in favour of 
the Armstrong gun. 

311. Mr. Vivian.—Then according to these 
data the initial velocity appears to be very much 
the same in both cases ? 

* Colonel Lefroy.—I¢ is decidedly in favour of 
the Armstrong (Blue-book, 1862, p. 14). 

In the autumn of 1862 Mr. Whitworth 
had ‘addressed a letter to the Zimes, in which 
he ventured to impugn the fairness of the 
Committee who, in 1858, selected the Arm- 
strong field-gun in preference to his own. 
It ought to be known that the wisdom of 
their decision has been, in express terms, 
vindicated by the recent House of Commons’ 
Committee of 1863; and it is well that the 
public should learn that Mr. Whitworth, 
after reflection, withdrew or explained away 
his charges against this body of distinguished 
scientific officers upon cross-examination 
last summer. Now that the Committee is 
over, Sir Emerson Tennent has simply re- 
turned to the old accusation, without even 
noticing the proceedings before the House of 
Commons, so far as they bear upon the dis- 
cussion. Thus, we read :— 

After a very few trials with the Whitworth 
gun, at which Mr. Whitworth states that he had 
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Mr. Whitworth has expressed himself aggrieved 
that . . . . the Committee never made their pro- 
mised visit to his works, but reported in favour 
of a competing system without duly examining 
his (p. 130). 

A more serious accusation could scarcely 
be laid at the door ofa number of officers and 
gentlemen of high attainments and scientific 
knowledge. Government servants are not 
allowed to engage in newspaper controversy : 
and the members of the Rifled-Cannon Com- 
mittee, on reading Mr. Whitworth’s old 
letters in the Times, had to keep silence, 
though their hearts burned within them. 
Before the Parliamentary Committee their 
tongues were loosed, and all came out. The 
truth will be found by a reference to the 
Blue-book. From it we learn :— 

1. That an official letter is extant in which Mr. 
Whitworth is invited by the Committee to name 
the days for trials with his own gun at which he 
can attend. One of these is printed in the Ap- 
pendix at length (Blue-book, 1863). 

2. That Mr. Whitworth was actually present at 
many of the trials in question, as he has himself 
admitted upon cross-examination (Blue-book, 
1863). 

As to the second grievance, Sir William 
Wiseman (Blue-book, pp. 122, 127, 145) 
explains indeed very clearly why Mr. Whit- 
worth’s works were not visited. At that 
time there was nothing to see. Mr. Whit- 
worth only rifled guns and did not construct 
any. ‘* We had no proposal from Mr. Whit- 
worth before us for constructing guns at all.” 
‘It is not quite intelligible,” says Sir Emer- 
son to this, ‘‘ that ‘xo proposal of a gun’ by 
Mr. Whitworth should have been betore the 
Committee.” Sir Emerson positively alters 
Sir William Wiseman’s expression in the ve 
act of commenting on it (p. 131). Mr. Whit- 
worth proposed guns, but he did not propose 
to construct guns. What he proposed was, 
to rifle guns already delivered to him in 
block. ‘The probability is, that he had no 
gun manufactory at all to visit. The report 
of the House of Commons’ Committee, 1863, 
tallies most completely with, and corro- 
borates Sir William Wiseman’s explanation 
in toto. 

At that time Mr. Whitworth had not any gun 
of his own construction; nor did he propose any 
method of constructing guns. . . . On the other 
hand, Mr. Armstrong proposed a method of con- 
structing a gun which rendered it capable of 
enduring the strain to which rifled ordnance is 
submitted (Blue-book Report, p. 5). 


A singular illustration of the value of Mr. 
Whitworth’s grievance, thus retailed by Sir 
E. Tennent, is given by an incident that has 
already occurred in the brief history of the 
Armstrong and Whitworth Committee now 
sitting. Mindful of his old complaint, they 
proposed this last year to visit Mr. Whit- 
worth’s works. Mr. Whitworth abstained 
from accepting the proposal. He complains 
of the first Committee for staying away ; he 
does not receive the last Committee when 
they propose to come. 

One flagrant example of Sir Emerson’s 
manner cannot be passed over in silence. 
Most readers of newspapers by this time 
know that the Whitworth gun, as it is called, 
which produced so much effect in the autumn 
of 1862 against iron plates, was not a Whit- 
worth gun, except so far as the rifling was 
concerned. ‘The great difficulty of getting a 


| gun at all that would not burst Mr. Whit- 


worth solved by having his gun made for him 
on the Armstrong coil system at the Wool- 
wich coil factory. The gun, when complete 
—as General St. George and Colonel Lefroy 
and Mr. Anderson state—was an Arm- 
strong gun rifled on the polygonal prin- 
ciple. It gives us a strange insight into 
the mode of warfare to which Mr. Whitworth 
has resorted in his controversy, when we 
recollect that he wrote at once to the Times 
gratuitously denying that he was under any 
obligation to Sir William Armstrong for this 
gun, which, he alleged, ‘besides being 


rifled on my system, was made to draw- 


ings supplied by me.” This statement has 


no opportunity given him to be present, the Select |- been repeated now after the interval of eigh- 


Committee reported, &c., &c. (p. 127). 
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which, after a perusal of the Blue-book, will 
appear simply sublime. 

Some of the details of construction (sic) were 
modified to suit the resources and processes of 
manufacture pursued at Woolwich; but the 

inciple and the original outlines and essential 
carat of the design were preserved 
The circumstances connected with the’ making 
of the gun gave rise to a disagreeable contro- 
versy, the particulars of which were investigated 
by the Committee of the House of Commons 
on Ordnance, April 1863. ..... The Ordnance 
Select Committee had unhappily committed them- 
selves in this matter by an opinion formed on 
imperfect knowledge of the facts, and expressed 
in terms highly offensive to Mr. Whitworth. .. . 
The opportune sitting of the House of Commons 
afforded facilities, &c., &c., and the statement of 
Mr. Whitworth was confirmed (p. 285). 


Now the whole history of this instructive 
affair is written in the Blue-book, and may 
with profit be read there, Astonished at 
Mr. itworth’s denial of all obligation, Sir 
William Armstrong, it seems, at once applied 
to the Government to investigate the matter. 
The Ordnance Select Committee were ordered 
to report upon it. They had before them 
(and the Blue-book still contains) all the 
letters written by Mr. Whitworth to the gun- 
factory ordering the gun, and the letters in 
reply of the gun-factory to Mr. Whitworth. 
There were the drawings sent by Mr. Whit- 
worth, and the drawings of the gun-factory, 
on which the gun was made. Lastly, there 
was this carte blanche from Mr. Whitworth 
to the gun-factory. 

Considering that the mode of construction which 
Mr. Whitworth would have preferred, and which 
we have explained to you cannot, with the facili- 
ties now existing at Woolwich, be conveniently 

ied out, we will avail ourselves of your offer to 
undertake the responsibility, and to leave the 
details of construction entirely to yourself, &e. . . 
Signed, &c. . . . The Whitworth Ordnance Co. 


The following is the Report of the Ord- 
nance Committee on Mr. Whitworth’s state- 
ment in the Zimes that the gun was made to 
his drawings :— 

Such being Mr. Whitworth’s assertions, it is 
with unfeigned astonishment that the Committee 
have to report to the Secretary of State that they 
are not only not borne out by the facts of the case, 
but that they are the reverse of the truth; and 
they are at a loss to understand how a gentleman 
of Mr. Whitworth’s reputation could hazard 
them (Blue-book, 1863, App., p. 305). 

Mr. Whitworth’s assertion was contra- 
dicted flatly by Mr. Anderson of the gun- 
factory (Blue-book, Q. 1867, 1877), after a 
significant episode between himself and Mr. 

itworth, which space forbids us to repro- 
duce, but which is worth referring to in the 
Blue-book. Mr. Whitworth was examined, 
as Sir Emerson states, by the Committee on 
the subject. On the question of the contro- 
versy between the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee and Mr. Whitworth they declined to 
pronounce, but stated that they saw no reason 
to doubt the veracity of Mr. Whitworth’s 
evidence given before them. Nor was there 
any reason why they should. Before the 
House of Commons’ Committee Mr. Whit- 
worth had confessed to the soft impeach- 
ment of haying borrowed the coil. 

Q. 1199. Captain Jervis.—There is then that 
difference of construction between the two guns 
that the gun now before us is made with hoops of 
wrought iron on the coil system, whereas your 

at Manchester are made with cylinders of 
eneous metal. 

Mr, Whitworth.— Yes, &c. 

With this staring him in the face, and with 
the Committee’s Report that there was no 
practical evidence that any but the coil 
a was possible for heavy guns, Sir 
merson actuaily ventures to represent that 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
confirmed Mr. Whitworth’s original state- 
ment in the Times of 1862: and that the 
principle, and the original outlines and essen- 
tial features of the design, were preserved in 
the as made. 
final quotation which our space will 
permit us to give from Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent’s ‘“‘ Story of the Guns” is of the same 
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curious type. As we have said—and as may 
easily be verified—Mr. Whitworth as yet 
has only produced one heavy gun of his own 
construction, and that has burst. What he 
may do in the future is uncertain. What- 
ever has as yet been done has been done 
solely by the assistance of the coil; and the 
letter in which Mr. Whitworth asks, totidem 
verbis, for that assistance is printed in the 
Blue-book of 1863. Now for Sir Emerson, 
to whom belongs the credit of the italics :— 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat . . . that all 
the guns made by Mr. Whitworth’s firm, with 
which such surprising results have been obtained 
in 1862 and since, have been rifled, without a trace 
of variation, on the identical principle condemned 
by the War- Office in 1858. 


The only guns that obtained the results 
here alluded to—as we have said—were made 
at Woolwich in the Government factory, 
not a single gun ever ‘‘ made by Mr. 
Whitworth’s firm” ever haying obtained 
any such results at all. Sir Emerson 
Tennent must have but half studied the 
question if he does not know that Mr. Whit- 
worth has got no gun of the kind. We 
have, indeed (p.182), an elegant and glorious 
engraving of a steel Whitworth 70-pounder, 
We should be glad to get a sight of the 
earthly reality from which this great picture 
has been drawn. So, too, would the Arm- 
strong and Whitworth Committee, who have 
been waiting, like Patience on her monument, 
for more than twelve months for the tangible 
steel 70-pounders which Mr. Whitworth has 
long promised them, and of which Sir Emer- 
son deigns to vouchsafo us—a picture. 

Finally, we recommend Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, the next time he writes, to choose his 
subject better, if he does not wish those who 
do not know him to suspect that he is mis- 
using his pen by writing on a subject where 
he has only read oneside. At present he has 
been crammed, and he has written. The con- 
sequence is, that he has produced a work that 
will be worse than laughable in the eyes of 
scientific men, and yalueless to ordinary 
readers. Nor can we imagine a more un- 
enviable position for a man of literary emi- 
nence than to find himself regarded as the 
mouth-piece of an ordnance company, and, 
through some three or four hundred pages, 
employed in sowing a set of foolish falla- 
cies tending to discredit a great inventor’s 
work. X. 








BIOGRAPHY OF THE HERRING. 


The Herring: its Natural History and National 
Importance. By John M. Mitchell, F.R.S.S.A., 
&e. With Illustrations. (Edinburgh : Kdmon- 
ston and Douglas.) 


R. MITCHELL has, at least, the merit 
of producing the first substantive work 
on the herring—a fish about which we know 
so much as to make it provoking that we do 
not know enough. Indeed, we do not know 
enough about the natural history of any of 
our food-fishes. Even the salmon, an animal 
that we have constant access to at all periods 
of the year, has, in some respects, baffled otir 
attempts to gain that minute knowledge of 
its habits and breeding-power which is 
essential to the thorough understanding of 
its national importance. But the salmon, 
although individually a most valuable fish, 
must, as respects its money-value as a food- 
producer, give way to the common herring, 
and its congeners—the pilchard and sprat. 
The first is the rich man’s fish, the second 
fills the ag man’s dish; and, by some 
persons, the latter is preferred, for flavour 
and richness of quality, to the former. It is 
certain, at all events, that, while salmon 
remains a proprietary fish, and is treated in the 
nature of game, it will always be compara- 
tively scarce and dear, its breeding-ground 
being so limited; but, as regards the herring, 
there is no apparent end to its multiplication 
and growth, because it has a feeding and 
breeding ground that extends for thousands 
of miles through all the rich food-grounds of 
the temperate seas, and likewise a power of 
replenishing its species that is positively 
wonderful, 
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Hitherto we have had no consecutive bio- 
graphy of this well-known fish. Newspaper 
sketches and magazine articles, containing 
word - paintings of the most picturesque 
aspects of the fisheries, have been abundant 
enough; but these have not filled up the 
voids in the natural history of the animal. 
For instance, we are still ignorant of the 
grandest fact in the life of the herring— 
namely, the period at which it becomes 
reproductive—an ignorance which, we regret 
to say, is common to the natural history of 
nearly all our fishes. A recent inquiry by a 
royal commission has helped to solve some 
of the problems connected with the growth 
of this abundant fish ; but whether it becomes 
reproductive at the age of three, five, or 
seven years is still unascertained. Careful 
investigation has conclusively settled one 

oint in the natural history of the herring— 
it is not migratory, in the sense of annually 
moving to and from the Arctic region. Yet 
its migration was a poetic fable believed in 
and gravely stated in print two years ago, 
In fact, the writer of the article ‘‘ Icythy- 
ology”’ in the new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclo- 

cedia Britannica,” just completed, almost 
2 eel in the myth, often as it has been ex- 
ploded by Mitchell, Cleghorn, and others who 
have taken the pains to investigate the point. 

Mr. Mitchell’s chief merit is his detailed 
account of the haunts of the herring. He sets 
down with great elaboratenessthe geographical 
distribution of this fish, as also a chronology 
of its visits, not only to the British Islands, 
but to other coasts as well. He also settles a 
fact of its natural history, first formally pro- 
mulgated, if we recollect right, by Mr. John 
Cleghorn of Wick. That gentleman, who is 
a naturalist of great ability, asserted (before 
the British Association) that the herring 
existed in distinct races, that came to 
maturity at different periods; that the 
herrings caught in June are of different 
parentage from those taken in September ; 
and so of all the other seasons of the year. 
Mr. Mitchell has now the merit of contirm- 
ing and settling this part of the subject ; and, 
although details on this phase of the herring 
question were made public about a year ago 
in a blue-book, Mr. Mitchell’s merit in the 
discovery is not disputed, because we have 
internal evidence in his present work of his 
having long and successfully laboured in 
that particular field of investigation. This 
idea in reference to the herring will, we feel 
certain, be found on inquiry to extend to all 
fishes. "We know, for instance, in the case of 
the salmon, that its spawning season varies 
in different rivers, and still more in different 
countries; and we feel certain that it will 
some day be made patent that we can 
have fresh and wholesome salmon all 
the year round, just as at this mo- 
ment (January the 16th, 1864) we are 
breakfasting on beautiful, plump, well- 
flavoured fresh herring—a consequence of 
there being, at least, two seasons for 
the capture of this fish. It is curious 
enough that it is a ‘‘merit” to take 
herrings at the spawning time—i.e., full of 
roe or milt—whilst to capture a salmon at 
the same period is a crime! How is this? 
Surely if a gravid salmon be unfit for food, a 
full herring cannot be wholesome. Yet it is 
the fact that the time the shoal selects for 
coming together to fulfil in the shallow, and, 
consequently, warmer water, the greatest 
instinct of its nature is the time that man 
fixes for killing the fish—and this in the very 
face of our knowledge that all animals at 
that period of their life, so far as their food- 
value is concerned, are in their lowest con- 
dition. The answer hitherto made to this is, 
that the period in question is the only time 
that the fisherman can gain access to his prey. 
We cannot find the herring in its feeding- 

und, say they, and we take it when we do 
find it. On these points Mr. Mitchell appears 
to be as deficient as all other naturalists—at 
least, he offers no solution of the difficulty. 

As to the sprat controversy, Mr. Mitchell 
Cigars J says very little; but we know that 

is opinion is that the sprat is a distinct fish, 








having a serrated belly and yarious other 
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characteristics to distinguish it from the 
herring; also that cecilikaphon have been found 
with milt in them. But these outward and 
inward differences signify nothing. Parr 
have been found with milt in great plenty, 
and the fluid was so ripe in instances as to 
be used at Stormontfield for the spawning of 
twenty-pound salmon ; but, for all that, it is 
now proved beyond dispute that the parr 1s 
not a distinct fish, but Salmo Solar in its 
first stage—its remaining growth being Smolt 
Grilse, Salmon. What does the serration of 
the belly signify? Nothing! That bony 
projection is a mere provision for growth ; 
and, when we know that a tadpole becomes 
a frog, and that the zoca is the young of the 
crab, and that the changes in fish life are 
various and multitudinous, why should we 
dogmatize about the natural history of the 
sprat ? A month ago we examined twenty of 
these fish, and saw the change going on. 
Fishes were handled with the abdomen 
strongly boned, others with the serration but 
lightly marked, all of them, as they increased 
in size, changing their appearance, and only 
one of the lot having a slight growth of spawn. 
It was a male fish. We are curious to know 
if Mr. Couch will be able to solve this sprat 
problem in his third volume. | 

The national importance of the herring 
is undoubted. We have only to look to 
the vastness of the population employed in 
this branch of the fishery, and to the money 
results of the fishery, to see that it is a large 
source of gain to the nation. At one port in 
the north of Scotland a fleet of a thousand 
boats, with a thousand miles of netting, ranges 
the seas every night during the season to 
capture this one fish. At the proper period 
of the year the seas on the coast of Scotland 
are crowded with herring-boats. Each fishing 
port has its fleet, and curers crowd to buy 
the fish; and the various industrial phases of 
the fishery give rise to a large amount of 
commerce. In Scotland the herring fishory 
is regulated by Act of Parliament, and there 
is a kind of police to regulate the capture— 
the time of going to sea, the size of the net, 
&c.—as well as the cure, which goes on 
under the eyes of the officers of the Fishery 
Board, who, on being satisfied that these in- 
structions have been carried out by the curer, 
place a mark or brand on each barrel (for 
which a small fee is paid) that is said to 
give confidence to tho foreign buyers. We 
would, however, prefer a system of entire 


freedom in the cure, and allow each curer to | 
| spection. 


stand on his own merits. Tho energy and 
capital of the persons who prosecute this 
branch of industry would speedily secure all 
the advantages (some of which, we think, are 
questionable) now derived from government 
interference. 

One advantage of ‘‘the Board of White 
Fisheries” is, that we obtain in their annual 
reports a complete series of statistics of the 
quantity of herrings captured and cured at the 
various stations, and are thereby enabled to 
view the progress of this branch of our 
great fisheries. Our own opinion is, that the 
take of herrings is on the decline. We have 
good evidence of this in the fact that, al- | 
though we are now using about three times | 
the quantity of netting that we used twenty- | 
five years ago, we are not taking more fish | 
than we did at that timo. 

On all a connected with the practical | 
details of the fishery Mr. Mitchell is an ex- 
cellent authority ; and he has brought to bear 
on the whole question such a mass of infor- 
mation, both as regards the natural history of | 
the animal and its commercial importance, as 
must command a hearty vote of thanks from 
all who take an interest in the regulation of 
our sea-wealth. 





THE KIMBOLTON PAPERS. 

Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne. Edited 
from the Papers at Kimbolton by the Duke of 
Manchester. Two Volumes. (Ulurst and | 
Blackett.) 

KE cannot avoid characterizing these 

j volumes as an example of book-mak- 

ing, with which we are the less disposed to 

quarrel, as the result of the manufacture has 














been the conversion of a work of slender 
interest into one of considerable value, 
through a liberal importation of extraneous 
matter. It is true that the union of the parts 
is, after all, but mechanical, and that the 
metamorphosis of the original texture is not 
quite so complete as in the renowned and 
parallel instance of Sir John Cutler's stock- 
ings. The story of Queen Katherine of 
Aragon, with which the volumes open, may 
well pass for silk; but the details of forgotten 
diplomacy, with which they conclude, can- 
not, by any dexterity of manipulation, be 
made anything better, in comparison, than 
homely worsted. With every acknowledg- 
ment of the grace with which the Duke of 
Manchester has acquitted himself of his edi- 
torial duties, we must pronounce that the 
materials at his command were inadequate 
to the preparation of a work of substantial 
value, and that the best chapter of this work 
is a chapter of accidents. His Grace’s or- 
ginal intention was, no doubt, to produce an 
account of his noble house, based upon family 
papers. Kimbolton Castle is the family seat, 
and there Queen Katherine of Aragon had 
expired nearly a century before it came into 
the possession of the Duke’s ancestors. The 
connexion between the queen and the 
house of Montague is thus of a very Macedo- 
Monmouthian character, and his Grace in- 

nuously admits that he had not originally 
intended much more than an allusion to it. 
It so chances, however, that a most interest- 


ing analysis of documents relating to Kathe- | 


rine’s two marriages, preserved in the archives 
of Simancas, has recently been published 
under the auspices of the Record Office, and 
that one of the gentlemen who have assisted 
the Duke in this publication is well known 
as an earnest student of English history 
under the Tudors and Stuarts. We are, 
probably, indebted to his suggestion for an 
excrescence on the original design which, 
had it failed to interest, must have been con- 
demned as a most flagrant instance of book- 
making, but which, under the circum- 
stances, we are content to receive with much 
more than toleration. When, however, the 
Duke describes ‘‘ these chapters” as ‘‘ based 
upon papers of which near/y all the originals 
are at Kimbolton,” it must be distinctly borne 
in mind that the limitation excludes by far 
the most valuable constituents of the set. 
We do not say that the pictures of ‘* Court 
and Society from Elizabeth to Anne” aro 
unskilfully presented, or unworthy of in- 
Far from it. But the main inte- 
rest of the volume is derived from other 
sources. We are indebted for it not to 
Kimbolton but to Simancas, and far less to 
any one immediately concerned in the pro- 
duction of this work than to the sagacious 
and persevering inquirer to whose invaluable 
services the Duke’s sense of justice has con- 
strained him to allude, but whom his literary 


| coadjutor does not name. The unwary reader 


of the first chapters would never surmise that 
everything relating to the secret history of 
Katherine's marriages, together with a great 
deal more of hardly inferior interest, was 
recently brought to light by a gentleman 
whose name is never mentioned; that it was 
published by the Record Oifice more than 
a year since; and that nothing more has 
been attempted here than to throw some 
portions of that publication into a form better 
adapted to please the generality of readers. 
Mr. Bergenroth’s services would have de- 
served the most grateful acknowledgment 
had they been confined to the discovery of 
the materials which have enabled the first 
part of this work to be written. How much 
more he has done is known to all who haye 
consuited his admirable Calendar. 

We cannot unreservedly commend the style 
and literary execution of these first chapters. 


Nevertheless, the composition possesses con- | 
siderable literary merit: it is clear, lively, | 


acute, straightforward, and carries the reader 
along with an awakened and gratified atten- 
tion. We have no space for’a detailed 
analysis, and can only characterize it as an 
able summary of the negotiations respecting 


Katherine’s betrothal and marriage with 
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Prince Arthur and her subsequent union to 
Prince Henry, a account of her divorce, 
| and some interesting particulars of her resi- 

dence and death at Kimbolton. The follow- 
ing is one of the more ambitious passages :-— 


Some English writers who have told her story 
have invented for Catalina a childhood full of 
grace and piety, of happy feminine studies, and 
pretty girlish delights; a state of things not 
merely impossible for her, a daughter of Feraando 
and Isabel, but impossible for any one living at 
her time in Spain. Such writers do her, though 
unwittingly, much disservice. It is only by a 
strict regard for truth in her early days that a 
reader can comprehend the nobleness of her pride 
and her virtue in later life. When her troubles 
came crowding on her, she had the merit of soar- 
ing high above the circumstances in which her 
fate was meshed ; but, in order to see how much 
she learned that was good, how much she un- 
learned that was evil, in those years of her suffer- 
ing and constraint, we must bear in mind the 
passions amidst which she was born, the princi- 
ples in which she was trained, the diflicult and 
enduring evils against which she had then to strive. 
No girl, it may be said, was ever placed by nature 
under conditions less favourable to the growth of 
feminine graces. She was born in a fanatical 
camp, nursed on the sentiment of a remorseless 
war. Ifer parents, especially her father, could 
barely read and write, and they read and spoke 
no language but their own. Their natures may 
be expressed in a single fact—they founded the 
Inquisition. The violated oath, the murderous 
decree, by which the noble Moor and the indus- 
trious Jew were driven from their lomes, were 
rehearsed and applauded in those chambers of the 
Alhambra in which the young lady danced with 
her pages and toyed with her guitar. Torquemada 
was her familiar. Every man and woman about 
her, noble or base, was a member of some monk- 
ish fraternity. She herself was made a sister of 
the mendicant order of St. francis. She wit- 
nessed the expulsion of the Jews from Spain. In 
her own household she met the downcast eyes of 
Moorish damsels, captives of Malaga, Baza, and 
Granada; women more beautiful, more refined, 
more intellectual than herself and her sisters ; 
the choice of crowds who had surrendered to 
Fernando, and whom, in violation of his kingly 
word, he had sold fur slaves. The pastimes of 
those who could have influenced her mind for 
ood or ill were brutal, even when they were not 
inhuman: their comedy a bull-fight, their senti- 
ment an auto da fé. Two learned Italians, An- 
tonio and Alessandro Geraldino, were engaged by 
Isabel, conscious of her own defects, to instruct 
her daughters in languages and religion; but, 
either through the wars which distracted her 
reign, or the Castilian indolence of the Infantas, 
these Italian Brothers met with but poor success. 
None of the four sisters became learned: the 
youngest of them was a wilful little dunce. She 
would not learn French. Until many years later 
she did not speak or write a word of Latin ; while, 
of English, the Princess of Wales had not a single 
2080 ae The beautics of the Alhambra and of the 

ndseazpe which lies around it, to live amongst 
which is of itself an education, were perhaps not 
lost on her; for that airy structure and ,that 
tropical scene appeal with an irresistible warmth 
to the imagination of the young. On every side 
she beheld the noblest forms of nature, the most 
gracious lines of art. Below the red tower ofthe 
Comares glowed a scene which the Arabian poets 
have extolled beyond the valley of Damascus ; 
mountain, plain, and water-course, tropical in 
their luxuries of form and colour; while, in t! 
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| courts and gardens of the palace, then perfect in 
its marble and golden beauty, she could hear the 
jet and plash of fountains near and far ; peep out 
_ from the purple bloom of Abdallah’s hall into the 
fiery noon-day of the court of lions ; breathe her 
evening hymn from that cool ventana of Zoraya 
which opens to the western winds; look down on 
a steep ravine made musical by the spring and 
| rush of the Darro; train her vine shoots through 
the fretted ironwork of the balconies; reach at 
the orange or the pomegranate burning in gold 
and red on her garden walla; toy with the secrets 
of the Moorish arch, or enatch at a meaning in 
| those traceries and inscriptions which to her eye 
meant no more than beauty, while to that of a 
Moorish maiden they told of meditation, peni- 
tence, and prayer. But the charm of her oriental 
home, the dream of poets, the despair of builders, 
if it refined her taste, never touched her soul or 
softened her heart towards the gifted but unhappy 
race which had been driven by fire and sword from 
within its walls, 
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We have no doubt that this is a very fair 
description of the influences which aided to 
mould Katherine’s character, and that there 
is much truth in the following view of the 


latter :— 

So far as concerns all popular ideas of her, 
Catharine is a creature of the mist. Shakespeare 
and Bacon, the highest judges and firmest 

inters of character, have, it is true, described 

er, if only lightly and by the way, as a woman 
of flesh and bl ; the flesh rather stubborn, the 
blood somewhat hot; as a lady who would curse 
her enemies and caress her friends; a princess 
full of natural graces, virtues, and infirmities. 
Had the portraits by Shakespeare and Bacon been 
painted in full, they would have been all that we 
could hope or wish. But they are only frag- 
ments of the whole: and the work of all minor 
hands is nothing, or worse than nothing. In 
these inferior pencillings, the woman is concealed 
beneath the veil of a nun. In place of a girl full 
of sun and life, eager to love and to be loved, 
enamoured of state and pomp, who liked a good 
dinner, a new gown, above all a young husband; 
one who had her quarrels, her debts, her fersinine 
fibs, and her little deceptions, even with those who 
were most near and dear to her; a creature to be 
kissed and petted, to be adored and chidden and 
ill-used—all of which Catharine was in the flesh— 
we find a cold, grim Lady Abbess, a creature too 
pious for the world in which her lot was cast, too 
_— for the husband who had been given to her. 

uch a conception is vague in outline and false 
in spirit. Catharine was every inch a woman 
before she became every inch a queen. 


Here is a graphic picture of the Spanish 
ambassador Puebla, to whose correspondence 
we are so largely indebted :— 


For a man of his sacred calling, Puebla’s cha- 
racter had been somewhat blown. When the old 
canon had seemed to stand highest in his master’s 
favour, a spy had been sent from Toledo to rake 
up the kennels of London against him, and send 
home a secret report on his ways of life. ‘That 
report had been highly unfavourable; in fact, it 
was a ludicrous and laughable picture of one who 
represented at the English Court not only the 
Queen of Spain, but the Emperor of Germany and 
the Pope of Rome. It appeared that when he 
was not living at court he lodged with a mason, 
who made money by sheltering disreputable 
women and by robbing the gallants who used his 
house. The Pope’s ambassador dined at the 
common table of the harlots and apprentices, 
paying two pence for his dianer, and having the 
run of the house, for which privileges he paid in 
kind by protecting the mason and his dollies 
against the officers of the city ward. He did a 
little usury, then a most profitable trade. From 
every Spanish merchant or captain who entered 
into the port of London he contrived, in one form 
or other, to extract a fee. He puta price on his 
good offices with the court, and sold to his coun- 
trymen pardons for their crimes. As Spanish 
ambassador, he had an authority over all Spa- 
niards which he knew how to coin into scudos. 
If he had to judge between litigants, he took 
bribes indifferently from either side. Besides all 
this, he was said to be a sneak and a sponge. 
The miserliness of his habit was so well known 
that the royal pages used to jeer when they saw 
him approach the court. On one pretext or other 
he was always dropping in to dinuer, so that one 
day the king’s mother asked him if his masters did 
not provide him with enough to eat. Once, when 
the kin saw him coming, he asked some of his 
lords if they could guess what Puebla wanted. 
“Why, yes; to eat,” said one of them. Henry 
liked the old fellow, as the cheapest tool he had 
ever found. Such, in brief, was the report sent 
back to Spain ; yet, being a useful servant to his 
king and queen, and costing them very little 
money, they thought well to retain him at his 
post. On her side, Catharine hating and despising 
the old sinner, felt a wicked delight in plaguing 
and befooling him, which she did very often, for, 
in spite of his experience of kings and courts, she 
was more than his match in craft. 


The family history of the house of Montagu 
is of very unequal, nowhere very absorbing, 
interest. The family is of imposing anti- 
quity, for it traces its origin to ‘‘ Drogo, a 
companion of William the Conqueror ;” it is 
illustrious in point of fame and fortune, for 
it has given birth to two ducal houses, and 
the line of the Earls of Sandwich. Many of 
its members have filled high posts, several 








_have displayed considerable force of character, 


but none seem to have possessed that degree 





of genius and originality which, in the absence 
of great exploits or remarkable adventures, 
can alone entitle to the notice of posterity. 
Unquestionably the one among them who 
came nearest to playing a great part was the 
Earl of Manchester who commanded the 
Parliamentary forces in the Civil War. It 
is precisely of him that we learn least; there 
is, indeed, a chapter about his negotia- 
tions for the marriage of his daughter, but 
everything that could illustrate his public 
career is studiously and inexplicably with- 
held. This is a serious defect; and the 
awkward chronological arrangement is an- 
other. Some episodes in the family chro- 
nicle are picturesque and well told—such 
as the story of Edward Montagu, of Bough- 
ton, who lost his place at court for squeezing 
the hand of Catherine of Braganza; and the 
romantic career of Walter Montagu, who 
began life as an agent of secret diplomacy, 
and ended it as Abbot of Pontoise. The very 
large space accorded to the first Duke of 
Manchester might have been curtailed with 
advantage. His Grace was a favourite of 
Fortune, and discharged his public functions 
with laudable decorum. It may be presumed 
that there was an individuality of some sort 
under his shell of diplomatic solemnity, but 
the particulars here given do not help us to 
learn what it was. The infection of his dul- 
ness spreads to his correspondents, though 
Addison and Vanbrugh are among them. 
Marlborough’s announcement to him of the 
great victory of Oudenardeis, however, worthy 
of preservation as an example of matchless 
calmness and modesty :— 


Your Lordship will have heard with concern 
the enemy’s taking the city of Gand, by treachery 
of some of the inhabitants ; but the good news 
that will soon have followed, of our defeating, on 
Wednesday last, part of their army near Oude- 
narde, and obliging them to retire behind the canal 
between Gand and Bruges, will have made some 
amends. Wetook between 6000 and 7000 prisoners, 
besides about 700 officers, of which several are of 
note, and a great number of standards and colours. 
Our army lay on their arms that night, and on 
Thursday encamped on the field of battle. On 
Friday we rested, the troops having need of some 
ease after their great fatigue; and about midnight 
detached forty squadrons and thirty battalions 
towards the enemy’s lines, between Warneton and 
Ypres. The whole army followed by break of day 
and encamped at Helchin, whence we pursued our 
march to-day to this camp, close to their lines, 
which we found our detachment had forced, and 
taken 500 prisoners, the only guard tle enemy 
had left for their security. We do not hear that 
their army is marched from behind the canal, 
which, with their possessing of Gand, will be a 
great obstruction to our bringing up our heavy 
cannon and artillery; so that, I fear, we shall be 
obliged to retake that place before we can make 
any further progress. 

I am, with great truth, your Excellency’s most 


faithful humble servant, 
MARLBOROUGH. 


A more marked contrast of this in style and 
feeling could hardly be afforded than by the 
letter of another illustrious Englishman ; 
after which the editor’s suggestion that Essex 
may have contributed to shape Shakespeare’s 
yest ee of Hamlet will not appear wholly 
devoid of plausibility . 
“THE EARL OF ESSEX TO LADY RICH. 


“ DEAR SisteR,—Because I will not be in your 
debt for sending you a footman, I have directed 
the bearer to you, to bring me word how you do. 
I am melancholy, merry, sometimes happy, and 
often discontented. The Court is of as many 
humours as the rainbow hath colours. The time 
wherein we live is more inconstant than women’s 
mite ee more miserable than old age itself, and 
breedeth both people and occasions like itself, that 
is violent, desperate, and fantastical. Myself, for 
wondering at other men’s strange adventures, have 
not leisure to follow the ways of mine own heart, 
but by still resolving not to be proud of any good 
that can come, because it is but the favour of 
chance ; nor do (I) throw down my mind a whit 
for any ill that shall happen, because I see that all 
fortunes are good or evil, as they are esteemed. 
The preacher is ready to begin, and therefore I 
shall end this discourse, though upon another 


text.—Your brother that dearly loves you, 
“R. Essex.” 
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On the whole, these volumes may be pro- 
nounced a meritorious contribution to Eng- 
lish history. Their value is impaired by the 
strange omission we have noticed, which we 
hope to see supplied on some future occasion, 
It was certainly the editor’s business toremem~ 
ber what posterity had forgotten, but he need 
not on that account have forgotten what pos~ 
terity has remembered. 








“WILDFIRE” AND “LLOYD PEN- 
NANT.” 


Wildfire. By Walter Thornbury, author of 
“True as Steel,” &c. Three Volumes. (Hurst 
and Blackett.) 

Lloyd Pennant: a Tale of the West. By Ralph 
Neville. Two Volumes. (Chapman and Hall.) 


HE interest of the two books whose names 
are at the head of the present notice is 
involved with that of the French Revolution— 
the action of the one centring in it, and that 
of the other moving in an orbit near enough 
to be disturbed by its off-shooting sparks and 
cinders. 

‘*Wildfire”’ opens, in the April of 1789, at the 
Café de Foy, in the front of which Camille 
Desmoulins is about to deliver that famous 
speech which fired into mad enthusiasm the 
frequenters of the Palais Royal, and called 
into delirious life the great Revolution. The 
story fluctuates between Avignon and Paris, 
deriving incident, vicissitude, and importance 
from the terrible onmarch of the five follow- 
ing years ; and it closes shortly after the 29th 
July, 1794, or the 10th Thermidor, as the 
Revolutionists called it, when the death of 
Robespierre allowed France once more to 
breathe. 

The leading dramatis persone are: General 
Beaujolais, colonel of the 43rd regiment and 
commandant of Avyignon—a constitutional 
royalist ; Lieutenant Victor, his son; Vio- 
lette, his daughter; Marie, his niece; Des- 
jeamettes and Carnot, Victor’s friends, but 
revolutionists; an Abbé; a Curé; M. Rameau, 
a wandering musician, fifty years of age ; and 
M. Fauchet, a villainous attorney whom the 
proud general had driven from Avignon, but 
who is now editor of the Thermometer, a 
friend of Robespierre, and will, by-and-bye, 
become Commissioner of the National Con- 
vention and Dictator of Avignon, where the 
General is in military command. Carnot is 
not the Hippolyte Carnot of history, but a 
sort of Danton in character and appearance ; 
and I‘auchet is not the abbé of that name 
famous as Bishop of Lyons ;—so ‘that the 
principal personages of Mr. Thornbury’s 
novel are imaginary. We have, however, 
glimpses of the veritable magnates of history 
—the unkempt Marat, who nearly twenty 

ears before the opening of our story taught 

rench in Edinburgh, and whose soul, ulti- 
mately, the knife of Charlotte Corday let 
quietly depart to Hades; the beautiful 
‘‘Austrian woman,’’ Queen Marie Antoinette, 
and her portly little husband, Louis, the 
king ; the fiery Desmoulins, and Robespierre 
himself, ‘‘ the sea-green incorruptible.’ 

But here is one of Mr. Thornbury’s own 
characters, F'auchet, the villain of the drama ; 
and from the extract our readers will be 
able to gather the author’s tone :— 


Next to him sat M. Fauchet, whom we have 
already met with, generally supposed to be 
the editor of the Thermometer, a violent Re- 
publican paper, secretly published, printed in a 
cellar, and circulated in spite of every effort to 
prevent its publication. The disgraced lawyer 
and the anonymous, seditious, and atheistic writer 
do not promise a very pleasant combination. 
There was the bluster and conceit of thé vulgar 
journalist grafted on the stealthy, viperine, bland, 
professional manner of the low lawyer. The brow, 
swollen and protuberant over the bushy black 
eyebrows, that contrasted with the powdered wig, 
was the brow of the demagogue and man of stormy 
passions, but the nose was long and cunning, and 
the lips were cold, thin, and fish-like ; the face was 
a mass of contradictions, but the contending in- 
stincts were for the most part bad. His chin was 
the best part of his face, for it was full and com- 
manding, while his bull neck and broad chest 
marked a man who, in spite of sedentary life, 
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possessed unusual physical strength, and the neck 
was the neck of a Caligula, but the eyes were 
marked with the wild-beast glare of those of the 
infamous Caracalla. In person he was rather 
below the middle size, awkward in gait, inclining 
to fatness, with a club-foot—a defect which makes 
even a friend painful to look on, but which makes 
an enemy appear hideous. Large blue spectacles, 
with triple glasses, that entirely concealed the 
expression of his eyes, and seemed intended to 
mask all manifestations of feeling, only rendered 
the wretch more repulsive. It needed no pene- 
tration to see that Fauchet was one of those 
creatures that creep out of the chasms of revolu- 
tionary earthquakes, and are as yet unclassified 
by either the metaphysical or the philosophical 
historian. They are the exceptions to all the laws 
that govern humanity, and disappear when a 
revolution ceases as the bats and owls disappear 
when the sun rises. Providence, for some in- 
scrutable reason, concentrates in their single per- 
sons the wickedness of a whole generation. Such 
men’s lives are like a pirate’s cruise. The old 
fabulists sometimes endow a reptile with a mind 
and body, and bestow on it the magical power of 
changing its shape according to the evil that it 
has to do and the victims it is secking. It was 
such a power of transformation with which Satan 
seemed to have endowed Fauchet. He could creep, 
run, fly, ramp, roar, climb, leap. He was known 
as a secret agent of Robespierre, Marat, and the 
more revolutionary members of the Mountain ; 
his paper was the bellows to which they always 
resorted to blow up the populace to a flame ; there 
was no dirty work of detraction he was not pre- 
pared to do. He was the executioner of political re- 
putations—the hangman of the statesman’s honour, 

With such consummate scoundrelship in 
the foreground, one may be pretty sure, 
considering the time of our story, that there 
is no lack of incident, and that the road to 
murder or to the guillotine is kept tolerably 
clear. The strong lights of the picture fall 
upon the chivalrous general and his family ; 
and the best drawn character in the book, 
M. Rameau, the vagabond minstrel, is the 
connecting link which gives to the com- 
position its possibilities and, as far as it 
goes, its completeness. We have no space 
to introduce him formally to our readers, but 
the following little incident will help them 
to guess at his character :— 

‘'o express the pathos of his situation, the 

itinerant player, while the last few sous were 
falling with a chink into his hat, began to play 
a piece from the “ Lamentations”’ of Jomini. A 
moment before he had seemed all air, fire—a very 
Mercury descended to trick and bewitch man- 
kind; now he looked a poor wretch, who slept 
in stables, or on the seats in the Champs Elysées, 
But, all at once, with the rapid April changeful- 
ness of his nature, this strange being again woke 
to life. A little girl, whose white-capped bonne 
had just purchased her a bunch of violets, came 
shyly towards the hat, and dropped them in as 
her small tribute of admiration. ‘his little act of 
homage seemed at once to rouse the vanity and 
kindliness of the musician. He ran to the hat; he 
took up the flowers, kissed them, put them in the 
button-hole of his thread-bare coat ; then, empty- 
ing the sous from his hat into his long bony hand, 
he passed his hat nimbly under his left arm, and 
bowed in a manner worthy of the most consum- 
mate courtier of Versailles. 
The mystery of this man’s life is kept well 
in hand till the fitting moment for its dis- 
closure, and some of the finest passages in 
the book are devoted to the description of his 
marvellous playing. We are far, however, 
from being satisfied with ‘‘ Wildfire.” 

A period so recent, so well known, and 
which has been already so often the theme of 
the painter, the novelist, and the historian, 
required something like a combination of the 
epic grandeur of Carlyle and the startling 
detail of Dickens to satisfy the natural 
expectations of the thoughtful reader; and, 
so far, Mr. Thornbury has not chosen well. 
Although we are bound to accept the author’s 
own presentation of his story and its cha- 
racters, both must be consistent; and, when 
he aims, as in the novel, at high literary art 
he must be bound by the artist’s patience and 
care, as well as by his labour and assiduity, 
That he has been assiduous and laborious 
every chapter of the book testifies; but his 
impatience and carelessness stare at us from 
every other page, and his similes and imagery 








have often a jumbled appearance. ‘‘ Who 
you will at least certainly despise as he 
deserves’’—certain articles in ‘‘ one corner of 
the room were the characteristics of the 
room”-—‘‘he strided about’’—‘‘ my friend 
who you saw at the Café de Foy”—‘ turn 
all who we subdue into slaves”—*‘ that thou 
banished’’—“‘‘ ten minutes was spent’’—*‘‘ this 
man is a degraded lawyer who I and others 
found it necessary to chase out of our city,” 
—all contain very simple errors, but errors 
which are offensive in a work of art. Of 
impatient jumbling, incoherence, and repeti- 
tion, let us cull a few examples :—‘‘ In the 
clear disk of the mirror, framed with tarnished 
gilt leaves, you saw the three friends, &c., 
engraved as on the disk of a great diamond.” 
‘* There he sat, his head tossed hack, his eyes 
turned to the ceiling, as if it was a music 
hole.” ‘‘He poured forth a continuous 
stream of songs: no one listened to him, but 
the sound filled the room, and was pleasant, 
just as the scent of flowers is on a spring 
morning, though no one knows from whence 
it comes or whither it goes. In a spring 
morning, when all the thrushes are singing 
together no one stops to select one singer 
from the rest.”—Did he sing half-a-dozen 
songs at once, then ’—‘‘ The sky was of a 
pertect blue, clear, pure, and unspotted as a 
jewel, except here and there to the south, 
where one or two great white hills of cloud, 
white as puffs of swan’s-down, toppled 
along like fragments of ice-bergs drifting 
and melting in a summer sea.” ‘ The 
blue sky glared with the heat and omnipresent 
sunshine so that it was scarcely possible to 
look up at the one white cloud that still 
remained unmelted in the east.” ‘One 
great globular white cloud, sharp-edged and 
rich and radiant with inner light, rolled alone 
in the deep blue sky, like a floating alp of 
some iceberg that has drifted into an Indian 
sea.” ‘* Fleets of white clouds floated along 
the blue ocean aboye him.” ‘The stainless 
blue of a flawless sapphire sky had only a 
single white sail of cloud traversing its airy 
and upper ocean.” Our readers will perceive 
other objections to the quotations we have 
made besides that of mere iteration. And 
yet Mr. Thornbury can, when he likes, give 
us descriptive passages of great power; but 
he thunders on without sufficient thought, 
and does not give himself time to arrange 
even his ‘‘escapes,” so that they may have 
something of the probable about them; and he 
makes a general leave the impregnable fort 
commanding Avignon in the hands of a man 
of whom he ought to have been suspicious, 
and go with a third of his forces to defend 
an untenable position in the Hotel de Ville. 
Our author has thrown away much ability, 
not so much upon an unfruitful, as upon a 
thankless theme; and it is only because of 
his manifest talent that we hoe chosen 
rather to be thought hypercritical than to 
slur over slips which, in an author less 
voluminous and less known, would be re- 
garded as serious blemishes. 

The French on the death of Robespierre be- 
gan to pluck up courage; and, success attend- 
ing their arms on several points, especially 
wherever the young Napoleon appeared, they 
began to think it possible to propagate their 
principles in foreign countries at the point of 
the bayonet. England was their special 
mark, and any instrument that could injure 
her was eagerly clutched at by the Revolu- 
tionists. In the same month of August 
1798, in which Nelson, at the Nile, dealt 
that blow which paralyzed the naval power 
of France for sixty long years, General 
Humber landed at Killala in Mayo with 
1100 men to sever Ireland from the British 
empire. In this wild Connaught county Mr. 
Ralph Neyille lays the principal scenery of his 
story ; and it is on the political embarrass- 
ments consequent on the French landing 
that its interest in a great measure hinges. 

Lieutenant Pennant, the hero of the tale, 
falls in love with Miss Bingham, an Irish 
heiress and niece of Colonel Blake of Dunse- 
verick Castle, while, on a short leave of 
absence, he visits ‘‘the West.” His suit 
prospers ; and he only waits for some neces- 
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sary information from his widowed mother, 
who lives in Wales, as to the respectability 
and blood of his family connexions, to see it 
crowned with success. He discovers, how- 
ever, from Colonel Blake that he is the son 
of Ulick Martin, an executed murderer ; and, 
from the foot of his father’s gibbet, where the 
interview takes place, he flies to his ship an 
altered man, determined, in the approaching 
fight with a French vessel, not to outlive his 
disgrace. He does outlive it, and gets pro- 
moted for his bravery; but he leaves the 
service, secks his lady mother, from whose 
lips he gets the consoling assurance of his 
father’s innocence. With her seeks the 
seclusion of the American prairie. In the 
meantime the Blakes get mixed up with the 
Trish rebellion, and, what is far worse, with 
Irish attorneys both of the old and new 
school; and by-and-bye Colonel Blake and 
his niece find themselves landless and penny- 
less in London, and the gallant Cousin Mike, 
who had long ago run through his own 
estates, is a fugitive in France. At this 
juncture a stray advertisement on a piece of 
newspaper, which had been stuck in the cleft 
of a log to indicate that the inh&bitants of 
the neighbouring hut had left in consequence 
of an Indian attack, informs Pennant of the 
necessity of his presence in England; and, 
after many accidents by land and sea, he 
returns and takes measures to justify to the 
navy his own apparent desertion of the 
service under very suspicious circumstances, 
and, above all, to redeem from stain the 
memory of his father. How all this comes 
about, and how all the estates go and come, 
our readers must learn from the stirring 
pages of Mr. Ralph Neville. His book is not 
so much a novel as a tale, but a tale of the true 
Irish type, in which the ways and habits of 
sixty years ago are brought vividly before 
us. Let us take one short example. 

“Drive on, you devil,” shouted Mrs. O’Ma- 
hony. This, the reader will please to under- 
stand, was addressed from the inside by the lady 
to her coachman, who, with his friend, Moore, 
were both on the coach rather drunk. ‘‘ You may 
talk as much as you like to me, when we get 
home—but it’s growing late, and the dinner will 
be spoiled.” “ Fair and easy,” replied Jack the 
coachman, “ goes far in the day—and the devil an 
inch I'll stir until I get an answer.” “It’s only 
a short question, ma’am, your honour,” interposed 
Moore. “It’s just to know,” said Jack, “ whe- 
ther Squire Martin’s grandmother—I don’t mean 
Tom Pincher, by course, but the real gentleman 
that’s sitting beside you—I want to know whe- 
ther his grandmother was a MacCarthy or an 
O’Connor?” ‘“MacCarthy!” shouted the mis- 
tress ; “drive on.’ “That's enough for you now, 
I suppose,” cried Moore, in triumph—“a real 
ould MacCarthy—a MacCarthy More she was.” 
“Tt’s a d—d lie!’ responded Jack, in a fury— 
“she was an O’Connor, and great granddaughter 
to Black Roddy of Ballenthubber—wasn’t my 
grandfather his coachman—oughtn’t I to know as 
well as any one in the world who she was?” “T 
tell yon again, she was better blood,” cried 
Moore—“ and sure I ought to know how it was, 
and my grandmother her ladyship’s waiting-, 
maid.” ‘D'ye mean to tell me,” roared Jack, 
“that the MacCarthys are better brought home 
than the ould O’Connors of Ballenthubber ?” “T 
do!’ shouted Moore. “Then, by the mortial- 
man ! * 

Of course astruggle ensues, and the cattle bolt. 

Such is the humour of our author ; and, al- 
though he scarcely aspires to the ambition of 
the full-fledged novelist, he tells a tale full of 
Irish mishap and incident; and, while he 
enlivens us with the wit and drollery of ‘‘ the 
West,” he expounds to us, with the gravity 
and the truth of history, a state of things 


which, we would fain hope, has passed away 
for ever. J. F. R. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE INCAS. 
Contributions towards a Grammar and Dictionary 
of Quichua, the Language of the Yneas of Peru. 
Collected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S. (Triibner & Co.) 
Ts highly dramatic interest attaching to 
the conquest of Peru by the Spaniards 
has made the subject a favourite one with 
historians, and rendered the story of the 
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Incas, admirably told in the pages of Robin- 
son and Prescott, more popular than many 
events of ter historical import. There is 
a peculiar charm about that degree of civili- 
zation which the empire of the Incas had 
attained—a stage of development of which no 
other instance has been presented to us in 
any other portion of the world. If this state 
of things had not been disturbed by the 
sudden appearance of European conquerors, 
it would probably in a few centuries have 
reached a height almost equal to that of 
European civilization. The government was 
mild, but firm; the people were strong, well 
fed and cared for; internal communication 
was facilitated by good roads and bridges ; 
the worship of the sun was gradually pre- 
| the way for a purer religion; and the 
eights of the Andes, around which the 
principal population clustered, possessed 
climatic and physical conditions eminently 
favourable to mental activity and progress. 
It may be a matter of speculation 
whether the Mexicans and Peruvians had 
any knowledge of each other’s existence, 
though we know that Balboa heard of the 
empire of* the Incas when crossing the 
mus of Panama, which at that time 
joined the borders of the Mexican dominions ; 
ut a collision between the two most advanced 
nations of America was rapidly approaching. 
Whilst the Mexicans were pushing southward, 
the Peruvians were extending their conquest, 
in a northerly direction; and ere long the 
two must have come in contact, as well as 
with that nucleus of civilization forming in 
the district in which at present’ the city of 
Bogota stands. Such a meeting would have 
iven a vast impulse to the civilization of 
ese nations. ‘he sanguinary and cruel 
tendency of the Mexican religion and govern- 
mentwould probably have been tempered by 
the institutions of Peru. A mutual exchange 
of ideas and commodities, highly profitable to 
both, would have resulted. The Mexicans 
had advanced in one thing—the Peruvians in 
another. ‘The former had actually begun to 
coin money—in shape not unlike the letter 
T—the latter had domesticated animals and 
used them as beasts of burden. Both had 
made efforts to record their thoughts—the 
Aztecs resorting to picture-writing, the 
Incas to the use of the qguipu—a system 
in which the meaning of a thing or 
idea was expressed by different-sized and 
coloured knots. The Mexican process of 
recording events was a clumsy one compared 
with the Peruvian contrivance. The next 
step would probably have been to reduce the 
knots to dots on paper, which the Mexicans 
had actually invented; and thus a perfect 
of recording ideas would have been 
created. A still more singular help towards 
pro was near their door. Throughout 
the Pacific, including the islands nearest to 
Peru, the art of printing, identical in prin- 
ciple with the way in which we exercise it, 
was practised—not for printing books, it is 
true, but patterns on sheets of paper like 
cloth, made of a kind of mulberry-tree. 

It has been a matter of speculation for 
what purpose the quipus were used. That 
they served for the preservation of revenue 
accounts is uniyersaliy admitted. But recent 
investigations tend to show that they were 
also used to hand down historical and poetical 
compositions ; and, ever since this conviction 
began to dawn upon scholars, the significance 
of the guipus, of which numerous relics still 
exist, is inning to be appreciated. The 
reading of guipus was not known to the 
body of the people, but only to the upper 

and government officials; and, since 


‘that class bore the brunt of the great struggle 


between nation and foreigners, the knowledge 
has become more and more limited. It still 
survives amongst a few chiefs of rank; but 
it may any day become extinct, and no time 
be lost in trying to master it. 
Wherever the Incas extended their sway 
they introduced thei i 





ancient Mexican, is barbarous in comparison. 
The Quichua was thus gradually extended 
over a vast region, from Quito to the confines 
of Chile and Tucuman, more than 35° of lati- 
tude—a distance about equal to that between 
Gibraltar and the North Cape of Europe. 


Quichua literature, in the time of the Yncas, 
had been carefully cultivated for centuries, not 
only by the Haravecs or bards in their love ditties 
and songs of triumph, but by the Amautas, whose 
duty it was to preserve the traditions of the people, 
and prepare the rituals for the worship of the 
Deity. ‘The loss of nearly every specimen of this 
ancient literature was caused by the Spanish con- 
quest, which swept away all the landmarks of 
the civilization which it destroyed, the neglect 
of the conquerors, and the final desolation which 
followed on the failure of Tupac Amaru’s rising in 
1780. A few fragments have, however, escaped 
the general wreck, and floated down to our time. 
Of these the most important, because indisputably 
the most authentic, are the two meagre specimens 
preserved by the old Inca Garcilasso. The first 
of these is a verse of a little love ditty which he 
remembered as a boy :— 


Caylla lapi To the song 
Pufiunqui, You will sleep ; 
Chaupi-tuta In dead of night 
Tamusac : I will come : 


and which he tells us was sung with a lute. The 
second is longer, and appears to have been a frag- 
ment of some grand old hymn, like those of the 
Rig Veda, in which the powers of the air were 
personified. The missionary, Blas Valera, ob- 
tained it from an ancient Quipu record ; and Gar- 
cilasso recollected having heard many other hymns 
of a like nature from his Yuca relations, in his 
childhood, which he afterwards forgot. What 
would not one now give for those precious relics 
of Ynca civilization, which the half-caste lad care- 
lessly allowed to slip from his memory! In the 
fragment that has been preserved the Deity is 
supposed to have placed a princess in the sky, 
with a vase full of water, with which from time to 
time she supplies rain to the thirsty earth; and 
her brother strikes the vase, which occasions 
thunder and lightning. 


Sumac jiusta! Beautiful princess ! 
Turallayqui Thy brother 
Puyiuyquita Thy urn 
Paquiscacan. Has broken, 
Hina manta For this cause 
Cunununan. It thunders, 
Yilapantac. It lightens. 

Cam ri Nusta, But you, princess, 
Unuy quita Thy water 

Para munqui, Pours forth rain, 
May fiimpi And sometimes 


Pours forth hail; 


Chicchi munqui 
- Pours forth snow. 


Riti munqui. 


Pacha rurac, The maker of the world, 
Pacha camac, The creator of the world, 
Cay hinapac This duty 

Churasunqui, Has put upon you ; 
Camasunqui. He has created you. 


This poetical treatment of the grand phenomena 
of nature reminds one of the hymns of the Rig 
Veda, and especially of the war between Indra 
and Vrita, the cloud demon, 


The Inca historian tells us that the Amau- 
tas or learned men composed tragedies and 
comedies which were performed before the 
court on festive occasions, the actors being 
not low-born, but the sons of nobles—the 
subjects of the tragedies military triumphs 
of former Incas, and those of the comedies 
farming and other homely topics. None of 
their ancient plays have been preserved, but 
a Quichua drama, ‘“ Ollantay,” has been 
printed by Tschudi, which, though a modern 
composition, contains many speeches and 
poems of undoubted antiquity. The plot 
is also ancient, being the rebellion of Ollan- 
tay, which arose from the abduction of an 
Aslla, or Virgin of the Sun, from her con- 
vent, Many remnants of Quichua literature 
were lost in the great rebellion of Tupac 
Amaru, the last of the Incas, during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. Mr 


Markham, in his *‘ Travels in Peru and | 





India,” has given a fuller and more graphic | 
account of this rebellion than any other | 


writer, though this has been quite overlooked 
by his reviewers. The noble but fruitless 
efforts of Tupac Amaru made a deep impres 
sion in Europe, and Kotzebue, almost as 


prolific a playwright as Lopez de Vega, was | ruptions : 
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most anxious to found a drama upon it. In 
hopes of completing his information, he went 
urposely to Paris to see Sefior Zea of 
Hasete; but Zea, being a Columbian, knew 
little or nothing about it. Kotzebue, how- 
ever, continued his researches about Peru, 
which resulted in his plays, the ‘‘ Virgin of 
the Sun” and ‘ Rollo’s Death,” and hence 
Sheridan’s “‘ Pizarro.” After Tupac Amaru’s 
rebellion the acting of Quichua dramas was 
strictly prohibited by the Spanish authorities, 
and, the interpretation of the guipus becoming 
known to fewer and fewer, the language of 
the Incas began to show signs of corruption. 
Nevertheless, it has survived to this day, and 
we ourselves have travelled for hundreds of 
miles amongst people who understood no 
other. It is even spoken in the larger towns 
of Ecuador by people of Spanish descent, and 
is quite equal to Italian and Spanish in beauty 
of sound. The wonderfully abundant vocabu- 
lary produces great variety in composition. 

We have no desire to give our readers a 
lesson in Quichua ; for that they must go to 
the Grammar and Dictionary placed at the 
head of our notice. We must content our- 
selves with the specimen we have given in 
extract. Our own language is indebted 
to Quichua for a few words, chiefly names 
of animals and plants. Mr. Markham 
enumerates ‘‘ Pampa, condor, puma, llama, 
alpaca, vicufia, guano (from huana), quina 
(quinine), coca (cocaine), yncea (Inca), and 
charqui (hence jerked beef); to which we 
would add ‘‘ Cherimoya,”’ one of the most 
delicious of fruits, corrupted in the British 
colonies into ‘‘ Cherimoyer.”’ 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Markham for 
his valuable philological contribution. He 
has incorporated every accessible fragment of 
Quichua, whether published or unpublished, 
and during his two visits to Peru carefully 
collected every additional word he could 
meet with. The book is printed in a handy 
shape—the dictionary part in treble columns, 
Quichua, Hnglish, and Spanish. How 
grateful we should have felt for such a book 
when, years ago, we had lost our way in the 
wilds of the Andes, and could get no other an- 
swers to our Spanish questions than Quichua 
ones, which, from our imperfect knowledge at 
that time, we could only interpret wrongly ! 








PASSAGES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
VAUDOIS. 

The Six Sisters of the Valleys. An Historical 
Romance by the Rev. W. Bramley-Moore, M.A. 
(Longman & Co.) 

XCEPT for the attention which it draws 
to the Vaudois history, we should rather 
avoid noticing such a book as this so-called 
romance. It is necessary to caution our 

readers against it. Its object is to create a 

horror of Popery; and, with that view, it 

presents a long succession of details of fiendish 
cruelty and lust. ‘The author anticipates 
that he shall be blamed; ‘‘he is aware that 
in this present age of indifferentism he must 
submit to the charge of bigotry.” His de- 
fence is, that the acts he describes are histo- 
rical, that ‘‘ they are an intrinsic part of tho 
genius of the Roman Catholic religion,” and 
that they represent the kind of treatment we 
have to fear for ourselves and our children, 
because the Church of Rome, ‘‘ while she 
totters on the banks of the Tiber, is strength- 
ening her stakes and lengthening her cords 
on the banks of the Thames.” <A writer who 
has studied history might be expected to have 
learnt that dogmatic statements about the 
essential genius of Popery are about as 
rational and useful as similar statements 
about the essential genius of Protestantism. 

Mr. Bramley-Moore professes to write chiefly 

in the interest of liberty: does he not know 

that a foolish defender of monarchy or of 
aristocracy might put down to the credit of 

‘liberty ” all the crimes committed in her 

name, say in the French Revolution? No 

doubt, history should be faithful; no doubt, 
the Church of Rome and the Papal See must 
be held responsible in past generations for 
atrocious utions and abominable cor- 
t to dress up such things in a 
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silly romance appealing chiefly ‘ virginibus 
puerisque,” as illustrations of Roman Ca- 
tholic faith and practice, is unfair, impolitic, 
and noxious. It is unfair, because all re- 
spectable Roman Catholics of the present 
time condemn and deplore such deeds. It is 
impolitic, because one of the causes which 
create most sympathy with Romanists is the 
discovery that, when seen in the flesh, they 
are not nearly so black as they have been 
painted to our youthful Protestant imagina- 
tions. And itis noxious, because such de- 
tails make foul feeding for the young mind. 





Few parents would like to introduce their | 


children into a chamber of horrors wedded to 
a chamber of lust, even if they were assured 
that every brute in the place was a per- 
nicious Papist, 

A reasonably good book, giving informa- 
tion about the Vaudois, would be likely to 
prove very acceptable in England. ‘There is 
a great deal in their history which would 
excite strong sympathy in an English reader. 
Their little country of itself deserves to be 
better known, and to have a larger share in 
the yisits of our summer tourists, The 
Waldensian valleys are close to Turin, and 
very accessible either on the side of Italy or 
of Dauphiné. The scenery is charming, the 
people are agreeable, and the accommodation 
is very fair. ‘A tourist of any class might be 
well content to spend a few days in exploring 
the valleys, with La Tour for head-quarters. 
Almost every crag and hollow is famous in 
the Vaudois annals, which are really an 
astonishing record of religious constancy 
under persecution. Mr, Bramley-Moore has 
selected the period of the most horrible of all 
the assaults upon the faith of the Vaudois,— 
that which called forth Milton’s ‘‘ Collect in 
verse,”’ described by Mr. Palgrave as ‘‘ the 
most mighty sonnet in any language :”’ 
** Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughtered saints, 
whose bones Lie scattered on the Alpine 
mountains cold.” This was an attempt made 
in 1655 by the government of Savoy, with 
the help of French and Irish troops, to con- 
vert or exterminate every inhabitant of the 
valleys. Frightful atrocities on the one side 
were responded to by prodigies of valour on 
the other side, and at the end of three months 
the small remnant of Vaudois heroes, rein- 
forced by volunteers from Dauphiné and 
Switzerland, were beginning even to gain 
advantages over the Piedmontese, when the 
indignation excited throughout Europe by 
the reports of what was going on in those 
mountain valleys took effect upon the govern- 
ment at Turin, and peace was soentdliiched, 
But by far the most imposing act in the 
Vaudois history was that which took place 
towards the end of the same century,—the 
return of the Vaudois from exile under the 
conduct of Henri Arnaud. This rentrée 
os was one of the most consummately 

eroic achievements recorded in_ history. 
The individual feats of prowess performed in 
1655 by Janavel and Jahier, the heroes of 
that persecution, are insignificant compared 
with the sustained audacity, endurance, and 
skill of Arnaud and his band, forcing their 
way over snowy mountains, through hostile 
towns, and against large bodies of regular 
troops, from the northern border of the Lake 
of Geneva to the valleys of Angrogne and 
Luserne. It is no slight glory for the lovely 
valley of Luserne, that one of the most pic- 
turesque of its farms is held at this moment 
by a descendant of Henri Arnaud, bearing 
the same name, and possessing some inte- 
resting relics of his great-grandfather. 

The courage, the innocence, and the con- 
stancy of the Vaudois have won the admira- 
tion of Roman Catholics as well as of Pro- 
testants. But it is undoubtedly their religion 
which has excited most sympathy in their 
behalf and has given them their chief his- 
torical ws, gas.” For several centuries 
they have been well known to possess a faith 


coinciding in the main, though more simple 
and primitive, with that of Continental Pro- 
testants. There is no doubt that, when the 
Reformation began to establish itself in 


Europe, the leading Reformers, 
those of Switeerland, discoyered wi woune 


| 
} 


| 


surprise that in those obscure valleys there | 
was an organized religious community, pos- | 
sessing documents which embodied the chief | 
articles of the Protestant belief. The Vaudois, 
before the time of Luther and Zuingle, and 
apparently before the time of Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, had framed a distinct 
creed, in which the Pope was renounced, 
the Mass condemned, the Bible set forth 
as the one rule of faith, and the great ortho- 
dox articles relating to the nature of God 
and of Christ explicitly affirmed. Might not 
the Protestants, smarting, however they | 
might disguise it, under the charge of | 
novelty, find here the true unbroken Apos- 
tolical succession by which their faith had 
been handed down from the uncorrupted ages 
of the Church? Such an idea was extremely 
flattering to the Vaudois, as it was soothing | 
to some of the weaker and more romantic | 
minds amongst the Protestants. It became | 





at once an object of the highest interest to 


| 


| point. 





vigorously against the worship of images 
and the use of the crucifix. 


_ tions of superstition ; and what he says about 





the Vaudois and their friends to carry up the 
evidences of their antiquity to the highest | 
Inquiries were made as to the indica- | 
tions of contemporary history in the Middle | 
Ages, which were found to be promising, but | 
inconclusive. Beyond the dim period to | 
which attention was directed, there stands | 
out, in the ninth century, the image of | 
Claude, Bishop of Turin, who protested 


There is a 
remarkable freshness in Claude’s denuncia- 


the Cross deserves attention, though his 
doctrine will seem questionable. He main- 
tains that Christians ought to look up to 
their Saviour in glory, and that for them to 
dwell by — on the signs of His 
agony and humiliation is to delight in 
‘what pleased the impious, Jews and 
pagans, who reject His resurrection, and 
only know him as tortured and killed.” There 
is no link but the geographical one to connect 
this good and able Bishop with the inhabitants 
of the valleys, but it must be allowed that 
it would be a great gain to the advocates of 
Vaudois antiquity if the existence of a Pro- 
testant Waldensian community could be 
carried up to any point near his time. On 
the modern side of the obscure period, there 
are authentic statements in the closing part 
of the 12th century as to the existence at 
that time of a community of heretics called 
Valdenses or Vallenses, ‘These are generally 
- og of by the contemporary writers as 
the disciples of Peter Valdo of Lyons, who 
flourished in the latter half of that century. 
Attempts are made to show that these 
heretics are referred to under this name 
before the time of Peter of Lyons, and even 
that he was their disciple and received from 
them his title of Valdo. The evidence to 
this effect drawn from contemporary writers 
is anything but demonstrative. But there 
are certain ancient documents belonging 
to the Vaudois which have been held to 
demonstrate that they were an established 
religious community at the very commence- 
ment of the 12th century. The age of these 
documents has become a new question of the 
present moment, Mr. Bramley-Moore, in 
the preface to his ‘‘ Romance,” refers to a 
discovery recently made in the Cambridge 
University Library by Mr. Bradshaw of 
King’s College, and is somewhat disin- 
genuous, it must be said, in his treatment 
of this discovery. Sir Samuel Morland, 
Cromwell’s enyoy to the court of Turin in 
1655, made a collection of Vaudois MSS., 
which he deposited in the Cambridge Library, 
These MSS, were in twenty-one volumes, let- 
tered from A to W. For many years the six 
volumes from A to F were supposed to be 
missing, but in the year 1862 they were 
found by Mr. Bradshaw in the Library, 
having n simply overlooked by the 
librarians. Of these MSS. Mr. Bradshaw 
wrote an account in a paper read before the 
Cambridge Antiquarian dociety, and printed 
in their ‘‘ Communications, No. XIT., 1862.” 
Mr. Bramley-Moore tells us that he has 
in co ndence with Mr. Bradshaw, 





and ‘‘ was glad to learn” from him that he 
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had cleared up the mystery about the missing 
volumes. He adds that he mentioned the 
subject ‘‘ when addressing the Waldensian 


'Church assembled in Synod in May last.” 


But Mr. Bramley-Moore gives no hint of the 
most important part of Mr. Bradshaw’s dis- 
covery. He re-affirms in his book the date 
which had been said to be given in the 
striking metrical ‘composition called the 
‘* Noble Lesson.”’ This poem, according to the 
published text of it, spoke of itself as being 
written in, or shortly after, the year 1100, 
It is in a Romance dialect; and Reynousl 
has given his assent to the professed anti- 


| quity of this and the other Vaudois docu- 


ments, The date in the poem was written 


| mil e cent an;’”’ but Mr. Bradshaw asserts 


that in the copy of the poem now discovered, 
and from which Sir 8. Morland had quoted, 
there is ‘‘an erasure before cent, where, by 
the aid of a glass, the Arabic numeral 4 is 
visible, of the same shape as those frequently 
used in this volume.” It happens bya singular 
coincidence that another of the yolumes 
now found by Mr. Bradshaw contains a short 
fragment of the same poem, only fourteen 
lines, in which the date is written fhus ‘‘ mil 
e .ccee. anz.”’ There are, it is true, two other 
MSS. of the ‘‘ Noble Lesson,” one at Geneva 


and the other at Dublin, and these are said 


to give the ‘mil e cent” without erasure, 


But Mr. Bradshaw says there is no doubt 


that these copies were written later than 
either of the Cambridge MSS., and belong in 
fact to the sixteenth century. How it is 
possible, in the face of this evidence, to main- 
tain the old date for the ‘*‘ Noble Lesson,”’ it is 
for Mr. Bramley-Moore, who refers to Mr. 
Bradshaw’s paper, to explain. 

The question, however, is not solved, but 
only re- oeene®) by Mr. Bradshaw’s discovery. 
If the Cambridge MSS. were written, as 
Mr. Bradshaw believes they were, in the 
fifteenth century, it does not follow that the 
works themselves were composed at that 
time. And even for the fifteenth century, 
they are remarkable historical relics, Thus 
the MS. which Mr. Bradshaw thinks the 
oldest, and which he assigns to the close of 
the fourteenth century, ‘‘ contains the greater 
part of the New Testament, and certain 
chapters of Proverbs and Wisdom” in the 
vernacular Romance. To quote from Mr, 
Bradshaw’s conclusion, — ‘‘ After the most 
important fact-—the determination of the 
true date of the Nobla Leygon—the primary 
result gained from the recovery of these 
MSS., and a comparison of them with what 
we already know of others of the kind, is, 
that besides the Dublin collection, all of 
which seem to have been written in the six- 
teenth century, we have two miscellaneous 
volumes at Geneva (MSS. 207 and 209) and 
four at Cambridge (A, B, C, D), as well as 
more than one copy of the New Testament, 
all assignable to the fifteenth century; and 
in addition to these, at Cambridge and at 
Grenoble, one incomplete and one complete 
copy of the New Testament, which may be 
ascribed to the close of the fourteenth century, 
It is a small collection, doubtless, but it is a 
very precious one, even though not carrying 
us back to the tenth and twelfth centuries, 
as we were led toexpect; and it is much to 
be hoped that the authorities at our Univer- 
sity Press will soon offer some encouragement 
towards bringing out a careful edition of at 
least the most important treatises in the col- 
lection.” 

The question of the antiquity of the Vau- 
dois, as a religious community, forms a small 
but really interesting problem, upon which 
historical, palwographical, and emp se 
knowledge might be expected to Ww some 
light. It is satisfactory to learn that Dr. 
Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, who pro- 
bably knows more about the subject than 
any one else, has recently been engaged upon 
it; and that it is his intention “ to republish 
the catalogue of the Ussher Collection of 
Waldensian MSS, ; with remarks on various 
points connected with the subject, as well as 
a detailed description of all Waldensian 
MSS, now known to exist in Dublin, Cam- 
bridge, Geneva, and elsewhere,” J. Li. D, 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DETECTIVE. 


Autobio of an English Detective. B 

“ woe’ Maxwell & Co.) 4 

§ this book really what it pretends to be 

upon its title-page? Its contents do not 
form a consecutive story of a life, and it is in 
no strict sense of the word an autobio- 
graphy. But let the detective describe his 
own book :— 

“ Returned to England,” he says, “a helpless 

cripple—so far as bodily exertion is concerned—a 
few months since superannuated on a fairly 
liberal pension, it has occurred to me that I 
might improve my income, and at the same time 
amuse, if not instruct, that portion of the public 
who prefer facts to fiction, however airily 
tricked out, by transcribing from the tablet of 
memory the most striking of the scenes which 
gleam through the dimming mists of those forty- 
four years, commencing with the chase after John 
Watson, the radical rebel, ending with the pur- 
suit of Richard Watson, the fraudulent stock- 
broker. These ought to make an entertaining 
book ; and will, if I can only find the true trick 
of writing it.” 
We will not say that ‘‘ Waters,” as the 
author names himself on the title-page (he 
calls himself Clarke in the stories), has found 
the true trick, though his book is undoubt- 
edly an entertaining one. The first question, 
however, which it raises, is the one put above 
—Are these stories facts, or not? If not, the 
author has, in our judgment, exceeded all 
fair licence in launching his book with such 
language as that above quoted, and in the 
tone which he uses throughout. If it be so, 
then, not only is truth stranger than fiction— 
as we all know—even than such fiction as 
that of the sensation kind, so popular just 
now—but stranger than any melodrama ever 
put.on the Adelphi stage by Madame Celeste ; 
and “Wright and Paul Bedford in ‘‘ The 
Green Bushes,”’ and Robson in ‘‘ The Yellow 
Dwarf,” must be put down as humdrum and 
prosaic individuals when compared with the 
men and women who figure in the ‘‘ Auto- 
biography of a Detective,” and against whom 
any one of us who has attained to years of 
discretion may have stumbled in London 
streets. We recommend the consideration of 
this question, over a’ perusal of the two 
volumes, to any busy professional man after 
a hard day’s work, when the body requires 
rest, easy slippers, and a shooting-coat, by 
the side of a good fire, and the brain is just 
in the humour to play with such a problem 
as this. 

The internal evidence—all, of course, that 
we have to go by—cuts both ways. The stories, 
no doubt, gain a primd facie air of truth- 
fulness from the minute details—such as the 
numbers of houses, No. 12, Lowndes Square, 
No. 19, Lower Road, Islington, &c.—which 
are given in most of them; also from the 
introduction of the names of statesmen, 
judges, and other well-known persons in 
connexion with them. Mr. Sidney Herbert 
is much interested in one alleged case of a 
murder in Hampshire, and sets Clarke (the 
detective) on the trail—Mr. Baron Platt 
refuses bail in this same case to the accused ; 
in another, Mr. Justice Littledale retires to 
consult with Mr. Justice Bailey on a point 
taken by Mr. Adolphus, as counsel for the 
prisoner. Such points as these, thrown 
casually into the narrative, are at any rate 
superficially artistic, and help to one 
along with the narrator. On the other hand, 
any one who carries dates in his head will 
see at once that the detailed chronology of 
the detective is often faulty. For instance, 
he goes by train to Abergavenny before any 
railroad penetra the Prin cipality. 
Again, in the story entitled ‘‘James Hargrave 
the Barrister”—one of the strangest in the 
book, in which three apparently innocent 
men are suspected of the murder of a pretty 

‘servant girl, drowned in the Regent’s Canal 
—the dates, which are meant to give reality 
to the story, will not hold water. Hargrave 
was a schoolfellow of Clarke the detective, 
and afterwards completed his education at 
the London University. Clarke was seven- 


teen years old in 1820; therefore Hargrave, 
his cotemporary, could not, in the orfinary. 





course of things, have graduated at the 
University of London, which was not founded 
until 1830. 

But, whether the particular stories are 
true or not, we cannot but feel that the 
man who has written them gives us glimpses 
into the real mind and habits of the 
detective officer. ‘‘ In a detective train- 
ing-school,” our author himself admits, 
‘‘a professor of moral philosophy would be 
rather a hindrance than a help to the pro- 
ficiency of the pupils.” This remark is made 
in connexion with ‘‘a little ruse” of his, in 
which he considers that ‘‘ there was nothing 
immoral, professionally speaking,” and which 
will illustrate as well as any other of the 
many instances in the book the standard of 
the professional morality of the force. Clarke 
is anxious to hear what is going on in a 
certain house on a particular evening. He 
knows that the housemaid is engaged toa 
youth of the name of Corbyn, the son of 
Corbyn, a glass-coach proprietor, who has 
absolutely forbidden the marriage, and whom 
the girl has never seen. He personates the 
elder Corbyn, manages to drive the chief 
conspirators down to the house in one of the 
family glass-coaches, and then cleverly lets 
out to Mary that he is the father of her 
lover, and has come down to see what 
sort of a young person it is to whom his 
son is engaged. He thus gets into the 
house, overhears the conversation—which 
enables him to convict certain persons of a 
felonious conspiracy—and leaves poor Mary 
under the impression that she has removed 
all impediments to her speedy marriage with 
Paul Corbyn the younger, heir to ‘‘ seven 
hacks and four glass-coaches, almost always 
goin.’”” The ends of justice may perhaps be 
otherwise unattainable, but it must be 
owned that these are rather hard lines (so 
to speak) for the Mary Saunderses and 
Paul Corbyns who fall in the officer’s way. 
Tampering with servants forms a regular 
part of our detective’s method, especially if 
they fill posts of confidence, and have any 
weak point which he can avail himself of. 
Mr. Barstowe is the solicitor of a baronet, 
who, there is reason to believe, has played 
the part of a rascal to the daughter of a Mrs. 
Norton. Clarke is employed for that lady, 
and they are about to have an interview with 
the baronet ; ‘‘but, before accompanying 
Mrs. Norton to Maida Lodge,” writes the 
detective, ‘‘I thought. it as well to seek out 
Edward Colville, Mr. Barstowe’s knowing 
clerk. He was a decent sort of chap, as far 
as I knew—keen as the north wind, but 
bibulous, which, of course, diminished his 
chance of reaching the top of his profession,” 
and also made him a fit tool for keen hands 
to use for the purpose of tripping up his em- 
ployer. This cool disregard of the plainest 
rules of morality, often rising to something 
like exultation in the breach of them in the 
exercise of his calling, is the weak side of a 
detective’s character, and is brought out into 
broad light in these stories. There is no 
attempt whatever to mince matters, or to 
make excuses; only a rare occasional gleam 
of consciousness that such practices are not 
in themselves wholly right and fair. But 
the strong side of that character, we are bound 
to admit, comes out equally clearly. The 
best instance of this, perhaps, occurs in the 
story ‘‘ Lost on Dartmoor,” in which Clarke 
makes up his mind single-handed to attempt 
the rescue of a kidnapped child from a band 
of ruffians. 

“Let not the reader,” he says, “imagine that 
it required any great amount of courage to arrive 
at such a determination. There is scarcely a 
police officer in the kingdom who would not have 
so resolved without thinking for a moment that 
he was preparing to do any highly heroic action. 
The truth is that the abiding consciousness of 
having the law on your side, together with 
the indifference to danger which familiarity with 
it engenders, begets a kind of mechanical cou- 
rage—perhaps mechanical is not exactly the 
proper word, but I cannot for the moment think 
of one more appropriate—begets, I was saying, 
a sort of mechanical courage, which quails 
os before any ordinary—no, nor extraordinary— 
peril.’ 
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The italics are ours. Here, we think, the de- 
tective has given in half-a-dozen words the 
secret of the wonderful quiet and patient 
self-reliance which any one who has ever 
seen a street row in London must have no- 
ticed in the ordinary policeman. There are 

lenty of black sheep in the force, no doubt. 
n many respects they are certainly, to say 
the least, no better than the average mem- 
bers of the class from which they are taken. 
But ‘‘the abiding consciousness of having 
the law on their side” certainly brings out a 
steadfastness and a courage which we refuse 
to call mechanical—such as is very rare in 
any other class. 

Amongst our race all over the world the 
same fact holds. In the present American 
war, and in the Kansas war which preceded 
and led to it, both sides put themselves for- 
ward before all things as the ‘‘ law-abiding” 
people. And, wherever the English tongue 
is spoken, the consciousness of not haying 
the law at their backs makes mobs cowardly. 

The present book is valuable for its testi- 
mony in this direction. As to the question 
with which we started, we should be in- 
clined to say, if pressed to give an opinion, 
that there is probably some foundation of 
fact for most of the stories, and that the 
author is, or was, really a member of the 
force, but that he has allowed a lively fancy 


has, in many instances, dressed up the early 
exploits of his career in such colours and 
garments that they would be wholly unable 
to recognise themselves again. 

We have purposely abstained from telling 
any of the detective’s stories for him. From 
the acquaintance gained from a perusal we 
quite join in his wish that this venture may 
improve his income; and we therefore exhort 
readers to go and read his marvellous ad- 
ventures for themselves, taking our word for 
it, that, as light reading goes, they will have 
no cause to grumble with their companion, 
and, by going further, are likely to fare much 
worse, T. H. 





The History of the Violin, and other Instruments 
played on with the Bow from the Remotest Times 
to the Present. Also, an Account of the Prin- 
cipal Makers, English and Foreign, with numer- 
ous Illustrations. By William Sandys, F.S.A., 
and Simon Andrew Forster. (J. R. Smith ; 
Addison and Lucas.) 


LL who like fiddling will be glad to read 
this book. It is not, indeed, by any 
means what the title-page calls it, a ‘‘ his- 
tory’ of this precious little instrument; but 
cueet, as a sensible and modest preface 
explains, a book of ‘ collections towards such 
a history.”” Taken as such, it is a valuable 
contribution to our musical literature. And 
one need not be a devotee of music to find 
interest in such a subject of research. The 
fiddle and the bow have had to do with the 
every-day enjoyments of mankind for some 
eight or nine centuries, and the story of how 
these little machines were boru, grew, and 
came to be supreme among sound-producing 
apparatuses, should not be entirely uninter- 
esting even to those who do not feel their 
power. A great part of the substance of 
such a story is presented in this volume. 
The mass of facts, quotations, and me- 
moranda which it contains could not 
have been got at without much laborious 
rummaging in obscure archeological corners 
and much careful gathering up of unwritten 
workshop traditions. While thanking the 
authors for this, we need not stop to criticize 
the rather incoherent fashion in which they 
have put together their materials. If, in- 
deed, deeds are better than words, one of the 
authors has a good excuse for not being a 
literary craftsman. Mr. Forster is one of a 
family who have been for several generations 
reat in the art and mystery of making vio- 
ins, violoncellos, and double-basses. For this 
the name is dear to musical people, and not 
much less honoured than those of the t 
Italian makers of three centuries k, 





| Many of us can recollect the entrancing 
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effect of old Robert Lindley’s violoncello in his 
obligato accompaniments at the opera, or m 
the oratorios. The instrument with which 
he charmed so many thousands for so many 
years was a celebrated ‘‘ Forster,” the pedi- 

ee, history, and adventures of which, from 
its leaving the workshop, in 1772, to its pre- 
sent lodgment in the possession of General 
Sir Hope Grant, are here affectionately 
related by the grandson of its maker. 

Most inventions show not so much the 
cleverness as the stupidity of the human 
species. The most striking discoveries are 
generally only observations of facts which 
some millions of us might have seen before 
had we not been, as Mr. Carlyle says, 
‘‘mostly fools.” But whoever invented 
fiddling was a discoverer of a higher order. 
To stretch strings on pegs and to twig them 
with thumb or with plectrum was one of 
the earliest of human amusements; to tap 
them with a little hammer, as in a dulcimer 
(the ancestor of the piano), would be a suffi- 
ciently obvious variation; but the idea of 
educing sweet sounds by scraping them with 
another substance is one which, if it did not 
come by accident, only an imaginative genius 
could have hit upon. Who this Prometheus 
was neither history nor tradition tells. The 
genus stringed-instrument consists of three 
species, which may be defined, to use the 
vernacular, as the twigging, the hammering, 
and the scraping—the =. piano, and fiddle 
being the respective types of these classes. 
The first two are more ancient than any 
history, but the last it remained for com- 
paratively modern days to find out. Our 
authors will have it that the invention of 
the bow—which was, in fact, the invention 
of the fiddle, as distinguished from the 
lyre or guitar—is one of our own national 
glories; but this} inference is very unsafely 
drawn from only negative evidence, in that, 
say they, ‘‘ we find the earliest trace of it 
here ;” an assertion which may be true, but 
which is not borne out by anything in the 
book. Certain it is, however, that in MSS. 
of about the eighth, ninth, and tenth centu- 
ries there occur pictures of men wielding 
the bow upon the strings; and we still see 
among the sculptures of our early Gothic 
cathedrals carvings of celestial orchestras, in 
which saints and seraphim are playing on 
various sorts of ‘‘fytheles’”’ among other 
instruments. Thenceforward, until the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the fiddle appears in 
all sorts of shapes and varieties—egg-shaped, 
pear-shaped, and spoon-shaped, large and 
small, with two, three, and up to as many as 
seven strings. We are told even of a ‘‘ Viole 
de Bordone with forty-four strings,” and a 
**Sambuca Lyncea invented by Colonne, a 
Neapolitan, in the sixteenth century, which, it 
is said, had 500 strings.’ At about this date, 
however, the now existing type had become 
definitely established. Viols were still 
made of many sizes; but, in shape and struc- 
ture, they were commonly the same as our 

resent violins. In those musical days, 
fore keyed instruments became dominant 
in the household, 

It was common in musical families to have a 
chest of viols, containing two trebles, a tenor, and 
a bass-viol, and occasionally there were duplicates 
of some of the instruments; at Hengrave, for 
instance, there was a chest of six viols. Sir Tho- 
mas More, who was fond of music, kept viols and 
an organ in his house. 


The bass was called ‘‘ viol da gamba” or 
leg-viol, the tenor, ‘‘ viol da braccio,” being 
played supported by the arms. (Is the Ger- 
man bratsche a corruption of this name ?) 
The fact that (in the words of Mr. Forster and 
his colleague, whose authority on this point 
none can dispute), ‘‘ with all our advance in 
practical skill we have been unable to improve 
on the models known three hundred years 
since, unlessit be insomeof the minor details,” 
is one which suggests curicus questions. It 
seems hard to believe that we should have 
reached absolute perfection in this art—that 
our — fiddle should be the best con- 
ceivable machine of its kind, absolutely inca- 
of being improved. This can scarcely 

- Who knows how the future of music 








may depend on the possibility of expanding 
our range of mechanical appliances?’ One 
or two attempts at improvement are men- 
tioned by our authors : 

In 1819 Felix Savart, M.D., published a “ Mé- 
moire sur la Construction des Instrumens & Cordes 
et 4 Archet,” in which he describes a new form of 
violin, invented by him, on strictly scientific prin- 
ciples, explaining his reasons at length. The 
shape was a trapezium, not raised or arched, the 
sound-holes straight, with some other peculiarities 
in the details. A favourable report of it was 
made by a select committee to the Académies des 
Sciences and des Beaux-Arts, but the instrument 
did not get into use. 

The suggestions of a man like Savart 
deserved a more serious trial than is here 
implied. Attempts, on the other hand, to 
denaturalize the instrument—such as the viol- 
clayier or pianoforte-fiddle, which we recol- 
lect as described at length in Rees’s Cyclo- 
pedia (an arrangement of revolving circular 
bows and strings pushed against them by 
key-action), or the absurd combination of a 
violin and piano, shown by an American in 
the Exhibition of 1851—can scarcely be ex- 
pected to bear fruit. Mere variation in size 
has been tried without stint; witness one 
or two odd instances cited in the ‘‘ History.” 
Charles LX. of France had a bass which held a 
small boy inside, who sang while it was being 
played. This was rivalled afterwards by 

a huge double-bass, mentioned by Gardiner in 
his gossiping book of Music and Friends: one 
made for a person called Martin, who kept a 
public-house. It was so large that it was necessary 
to cut a hole in the ceiling to let the neck through, 
so that in fact it was tuned in the room above 
the player; the bow was in proportion. Boyce, 
a fine performer on the instrument, and a tall 
powerful man, went to sce and try it, and with 
one stroke of his bow made it roar and vibrate so, 
as to shake the house. 


One would like to have heard this roaring 
monster. We once found, in a little country 
church in Gloucestershire, a copper violon- 
cello, which made a strange thick booming 
noise; very effective, no doubt, in the village 
orchestra. It had been fabricated by a local 
Tubal-Cain, because wooden instruments had 
been found not to stand the damp of the 
building. 

We might quote, if space allowed, many 
curious stories from this yolume about cele- 
brated instruments and the people who have 
played on them. We are told in one place 
of a violoncello which George IV. liked so 
much that, failing to induce its owner to sell 
it him, he quietly stole it—that is to say, 
sent for it to Carlton House, and afterwards 
refused to give it up. He presently, however, 
gave the plundered artist a sinecure of £100 
a year as compensation for the theft. Many 
curious instances are given of this strange 
desire of possession for possession’s sake, 
and of the prices paid for the indulgence of 
the whim. Anecdotes of a more miscellaneous 
kind make up a good part of the book; many 
of them are common, and might have been 
spared, but many are racy, and little known. 

The engravings must be noticed as good, 
clear, and numerous. Altogether this book, 
despite its obvious faults of arrangement and 
literary execution, is to be commended as 
giving a quantity of useful and pleasant 
information on a subject almost entirely 
new to ordinary readers. ‘‘ History of the 
Fiddle,” by the way, would have been a 
more reasonable title than ‘“ History of the 
Violin.” Fiddle is the genus, violin the 

ies; and a popular name is always better 
n a foreign equivalent. R. B. L. 
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The Hulsean Lectures for 1862. Five Lectures 
on the Character of St. Paul. By the Rev. J. 8. 
Howson, D.D. (Longman & Co.)—Dr. How- 
soNn’s account of the pretensions of this volume is 
a very modest one. His aim is chiefly practical, 
and he hopes “ to be useful to younger theologi- 
cal students and to those clergymen who, being 
engaged in hard ministerial work, have little time 
for study and research.” Each of the lectures is 
upon some special quality in the Apostle’s cha- 
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racter, of which the lecturer collects illustrations, 
chiefly from the Acts. Two eminent French 
pastors, the late M. Adolphe Monod and M. E. 
de Pressensé, have written discourses of a very 
similar character, to which Dr. Howson frequently 
refers. If Dr. Howson does not rival these writers 
in eloquence, his style is clear and pleasing, and 
he has probably more than they of the special 
Pauline learning. The theological tone of these 
lectures is studiously free from party spirit, and 
Dr. Howson takes occasion to warn the clergy 
and other Christians against rash dogmatism with 
reference to such questions as those of the anti- 
quity of man and the transmutation of species. 
The preface contains some wholesome remarks on 
the use of the term “ Broad-Church.” Dr. How- 
son justly says that, “when a man’s position 
is defined by a supposed superiority to the preju- 
dices of others, he is in great danger of fostering 
‘that scorn which wisdom holds unlawful.’ ” 

The Pearl of the Rhéne, and other Poems. By 
William Duthie, author of “ A Tramp’s Wallet.” 
(Hardwicke. Pp. 163.)——From the dedication, 
“to John Robson, Esq., B.A. Lond., Secretary of 
the College of Preceptors,” welearn that the author 
owes the foundation of all his literary knowledge 
to the London Mechanics’ Institution, and more 
immediately to Mr. Robson, who was then the 
gratuitous teacher of a Latin class; and the 
preface informs us that he “does not, in these 
pages, make his first appearance as a verse-writer, 
having already contributed to Household Words, 
All the Year Round, the Cornhill Magazine, and 
other popular serials.” Mr. Duthie, besides his 
verses, gives us the story of Robert Hendon, an 
unfortunate friend of his own, but also an aspirant 
to literary honours, and appends to the narrative 
a specimen of his poetic powers. The poem is 
entitled “ Darkness,” and contains the outpourings 
of a proud, disappointed, poverty-struck man. 
The principal piece of Mr. Duthie’s own writing is 
called ‘“‘ The Pearl of the Rhéne ;” and, consider- 
ing the disadvantages under which he has laboured, 
it exhibits a literary aptitude and an amount of 
poetic instinct, without being absolutely poetry 
which do him infinite credit. Of all his pieces 
we prefer his “ Dawn,” which is a sort of answer 
to his friend’s melancholy verses on “ Darkness.” 
From the former we quote the concluding 


stanza :— 
Contentment unalloyed no mortal knows 
From hour to hour : it withers as it grows, 
In hall or sordid lair ; 
That which is hardest won is most enjoyed ; 
The heart is happiest that’s highest buoyed 
To battle and to bear. 


The Divine Week ; or, Outlines of a Harmony 
of the Geologic Periods with the Mosaic “ Days’ 
of Creation. By the Rev. J. H. Worgan, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)—Tne late Hugh Miller and others 
have endeavoured to reconcile “Genesis and 
Geology,” by taking the Mosaic Days to represent 
distinct geological periods. This is another at- 
tempt of the same pig Mr. Worgan asserts very 
confidently that there can be no opposition be- 
tween Revelation and Science, between the Word 
of God and the Work of God—which is, of 
course, undeniable——-but whether the early chap- 
ters of the book of Genesis are a pure Divine 
communication is another question, which Mr. 
Worgan passes over in silence. He assumes the 
Mosaic account of creation to be absolutely true, 
and infers the necessity of interpreting it so that 
it shalf not contradict science. He follows the 
received geological order, and contrives to make 
each of the six days cover a certain defined 
period. The seventh Day he believes to be the 
whole human period, past, present, and to come. 

Thom’s Irish Almanac and Official Directory 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for the Year 1864. (London: Longman 
& Co.; Dublin: A. Thom. Pp. xl—1772.)—In 
its present form this Directory of the United 
Kingdom is invaluable for the y of statistics 
which it presents. To this department of the 
book Mr. Thom has devoted more particular atten- 
tion, “in the hope that the information there col- 
lected will be found useful, not only as a record 
of commercial transactions at home and abroad, 
but also as illustrating the social condition and 
prospects of our own — and affording, by 
comparison of one year with another, distinct 
evidence of the progressive improvement which 
has, of late years, been happily manifested in the 
condition of Ireland.” These statistics illustrate 
almost every subject which can interest the 
student of political economy, or members of the 
official or commercial community. All of them 
are the fruit of “ great labour, large correspond- 
ence, and extensive use of Parliamentary reports, 
and other public documents, and also of man 
other sources of authentic information.” In ad- 
dition to this, besides the Dublin Directory, the 
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bulky volume contains a variety of other useful 
information. Indeed it is one of the most handy 
books of its class for the use of counting-house 
or li table. It is now of full age, this being 
its 21st birthday, and it has our best congratulations 
upon the event, and every good wish for its future 
ity. 

A erisen Finances and Resources. Letter No. 
IV. of Hon. Robert J. Walker, M.A., Counsellor- 
at-Law in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
&e. (Ridgway. Pp. 46.)—Twts is Mr. Walker's 
fourth pamphlet on American finances and re- 
sources ; and he proves in it the immense advance 
in material and educational wealth which the 
Free State of New York has made over slave- 
holding Virginia. In 1790 Virginia was, in point 
of population, the first of all the States, and New 
York the fifth; but now the positions are re- 
versed, and New York is the first and Virginia 
the fifth state. Virginia has far larger area, a far 
more extended shore-line, greater hydraulic power, 
a better agricultural country, and a better climate ; 
and yet New York is far ahead of her in material 
wealth, and her bills of mortality are much more 
satisfactory. In the matter of banks, insurance 
companies; exports and imports, newspapers and 
periodicals, the comparison is equally favourable 
to the Free State. He next compares Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, and the results are also against 
the Slave State; so that, if the figures of Mr. 
Walker are to be depended on, there can be little 
doubt that slavery, in a worldly sense, is a curse 
to any land. 

A Pastor's Legacy; being Extracts from the 
Manuscripts of the late Rev. Robert B. Nichol 
Galashiels. ith Introductory Notice by the 
Rev. J. A. Wallace, Hawick. (Edinburgh: 
Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. Pp. 224.)—Mr. 
Wattace’s “ Introductory Notice” is a sort of 
exordium addressed to “the Free-Church Con- 
~— of Galashiels,” but it gives the public at 

tge very little information about the “ Pastor” 
whose “Legacy” he apportions. The extracts 
themselves, however, Mr. Wallace seems to have 
selected judiciously, and from these we sce that 
Mr. Nichol must have been an earnest minister 
and a devout Christian. We like this system of 
“ extracts,” with headings, because they give us 
a man’s worth in a concentrated form, and entice 
readers who seldom dip into such lore. 

The Poetry of Spring. APoem. By Goodwyn 
Barmby. (Tweedie Pp. 47.)—Henre and there 
we have a limping line, and occasionally a false 
rhyme, or a Cockney one, which is worse; but, 
on the whole, the verse flows pleasantly, with a 
sweet pastoral cadence. The poet’s praise arises 
from inti , and from the natural suscepti- 
bilities of a healthy heart. As an example of his 
style and tone we cull at random the following :— 


Once in ovens. poppy qrowned, and ed - 
The spirit’s eye, through slumbrous lids c 
Three children, fair as from life’s fount were welled, 


The one a boy of dark eye, and teow fale, | 

rushed swift as me q 
Wels ew we oe aS his hair. 
Fy byt a delicate and graceful 


rl; 
in sweet sorrow, moistened eack bright curl; 
Sunnily smiling: in each eye a pearl. 


Bntng be doors ies naa td 


braid 
flower with sweets, like bow with sunstiine laden. 


each guo-70 cach aarely thing : 

So lovely each, the Tres mouths of the Bring, 
The Two Families; or, the Power of Religion. 
By J. C. Bateman, author of “The Netherwoods 
Otterpool,” ““ Who is to Have It?” &. (Hat! 
chard & Co. Pp. 248.)—Tux keynote of this new 
religious volume will be found in the following 
short extract :—“ Everything worked er for 
good to the Prestons, because they felt that what- 
ever happened to them was ordered for some good 
pases, for some training, to lead them to a 
ter understanding of Him who ‘ girded them’ 
for whatsoever He appointed them in life. 
Not so the Fords. They never saw the hand of 
God hing that befel them. It was always 
their ‘ill-luck,’ ‘the spite of some one who owed 
hem a ge,’ or some other equally foolish 
cause, to which they owed it when things went 
against them. It therefore did them no good to 
suffer in any way; it brought them neither know- 


nor even teaching. 
hts, Past and Present, on Life and Love. 
« BR. McNab, author of “Body, Mind, and 


Spirit.” (Pitman. Pp. 286.)—Consistixe of 
extracts in = and verse, and “a few 
this volume is intended to im- 
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taste and judgment, and they will, no doubt, serve 
their purpose well. It would be desirable, in a 
second edition, to add an index of authors, sub- 
jects, &e. 

The Ghost! As produced in the Spectre Drama, 

wlarly illustrating the marvellous optical 
illusions obtained by the apparatus called the 
Dircksian Phantasmagoria: being a full account 
of its history, construction, and various —— 
tions. By Henry Dircks, Civil Enginger, Life 
Member of the British Association, &c., the in- 
ventor. (Spon. Pp. 106.)—Tuis is a popular 
exposition, accompanied with diagrams, of the 
Dircksian Phantasmagoria; for, it appears, Mr. 
Dircks is the real creator of the Polytechnic and 
theatrical ghosts which have so much staggered 
us lately. Like many another inventor, he has, 
according to the book before us, been a badly- 
treated man. 

Wee Willie's Wish; or, Holidays at Prim- 
rose Bank. By Grandfather Gray. (EKdin- 
burgh: Maclaren. Pp. 184.)—TuHts is another 
religious book. The holidays at Primrose Bank 
are spent in simple games and in telling equally 
simple tales. Ihe second part of the book is 
devoted to “Sabbath Evening Conversations ;”’ and 
“Wee Willie’s Wish” is that he may go to 
heaven. 

The Salt of the Earth. God Sitting as a Re- 
jiner. Two Sermons preached at Ordinations of 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford, by Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin and Bishop 
of Kildare, and late Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Oxford. (Oxford and London: J. H. 
and J. Parker. Pp. 48.)— Grave, ervid, and 
appropriate are the two sermons before us. Their 
style is simple and direct, and the archbish 
speaks as if he knew and felt the high responsi- 
bilities of the priestly calling. 

Ephraim Holding’s Sunday-School Illustrations. 
By George Mogridge, now better known as “ Old 
Humphrey.” (Partridge. Pp. 149.) — To all 
en in Sunday-school teaching the “ Sunday- 
School Illustrations” of “ Old Humphrey’”—who, 
we regret to see, from the preface, is no more—will 
be read with much edification. The style is racy 
and attractive; and the remarks, the result of 
much experience, are conveyed in a kindly religi- 
ous spirit. The volume is appropriately illustrated. 

Immen-See. From the German of Theodore 
Storm, by H. Clark. Grandmother and Grand- 
daughter. From the German of Louise Esche, 
by Mme. C. R. Corson. Pp. 112. The Ice: 
Maiden; and other Tales. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. Translated from the German by Fanny 
Fuller. Second edition. Pp. 208. (London : 
Triibner & Co.; Philadelphia: Leypoldt; New 
York : Christern.)—THEsE two volumes are excel- 
lent specimens of Americantypography and getting: 
up, and the translations are smooth and idiomatic. 
Of the stories themselves we need say no more 
than is contained on the title-pages, and that they 
are from the pens of such writers as Andersen, 
Storm, and Esche. The “ Ice-Maiden” has been 
translated before, but we do not remember seein 
in an English dress either “ Psyche,” “ The Snail 
and the Rose-Tree,” or “ The Old Church-Bell.” 
In the last-named story Thorwaldsen and Schiller 
are very beautifully introduced, and there is fine 

lay given to that delicate sentiment for which 

ndersen is so remarkable. Storm and Esche are 
both wonderfully like him in this respect, and the 
simple narratives of “ Immen-See” and “ Grand- 
mother and Granddaughter ” will be read with an 
almost religious sort of interest. 

The Swiss Family Robinson ; or, The Adventures 
of a Swiss Pastor and his Family in a Desert 
Region of South America. (Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co. Pp. 252.)—Tus is one of the “ Shillin 
Entertaining Library, edited by J. 8S. Laurie, an 
illustrated by H. Sanderson.” The advantages 
of the present edition of this story, which in 
interest stands next in rank to “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
arise from the correction of geographical errors, 
and of the distribution of the flora and fauna 
occurring in the work. Mr. Laurie retains the 
story in its integrity, and simply adapts the natural 
history in it to the knowledge of the present day. 
His editorial services in the series cannot be too 
highly commended. 

An Easy Method of Augmenting Small Endow- 
ments. A Letter to His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. By the Rev. W. R. Bowditch, 
B.A., F.0.8., Incumbent of St. Andrew's, Wake- 
field. (Rivingtons. a 19.)—Ovr author 
poses to raise all existing endowments below 
£200 till they reach that sum, and that all 
town endowments be raised to a minimum of 
£260, with « suitable house in both cases; but 
to the country endowment he would add a glebe 
of five or six acres: His plan is to raise the 
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necessary funds from insurances on the lives of 
two or three successive incumbents, from the 
Endowment Fund, and from Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners and Bounty Board. The scheme is 
worthy tlic attention of the Lord Chancellor. 

Prelacy tried by the Word of God. With an 
Appendix on the Prelatic Argument from Church 
History. By the Rev. James N. Miller, Edin- 
burgh. (Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 
Pp. 78.)—Mr. Miter briefly reviews all the 
passages in the New Testament which indicate 
explicitly what the permanent church oflicers are ; 
and he comes to the conclusion that, in every case, 
“ elder is meant,” and that the Apostles “ did not 
institute, authorise, or recognise prelatic or dio- 
cesan bishops. Such an institution he calls not 
only unscriptural, but also anti-scriptural.”’ 

he Common Prayer in Latin. A Letter ad- 
dressed to the Rey. Sir William Henry Cope, 
Bart. By William John Blew. (Stewart. Pp. 52.) 
—Tune present disturbed state of Catholic Ku- 
rope, and the general spirit of inquiry that is 
abroad, are both, thinks our author, propitious to 
the consideration of the question treated in his 
pamphlet. And, while he would have a Latin 
version of our Prayer Book for Western Catholics, 
he thinks, in his postscript, that it would be ad- 
visable also to have a Greek one for Christians of 
the Eastern Church, and refers to the instructions 
of Archbishop Laud on the subject. 

Mary Mansfield ; or, “ No Time to be a Chris- 
tian.’ By M. H., author of “ Labourers in the 
Vineyard,” &ce. (Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, 
& Co. Pp. 95.)\—Tne heroine marries well and 
fashionably, but dies, having had no time to be a 
Christian. She communicates her regret at this to 
her companion Eva Campbell just before she dies. 

Morning and Evening Services for Households. 
By Alfred Bowen Evans, D.D., Rector of St. 
Mary-le-Strand. Second Edition. (Skeflington. 
Pp. 63.)—From the fact of these services having 
reached a second edition it may be that ‘ house- 
holds” have found them acceptable. There is 
appended to the services a series of short prayers 
suitable for various occasions. 

Calculations and Tables of Equivalents, at 
various Rates of Exchange, of Exports and Im 
ports of Great Britain and North and South Ame- 
vica, British India, the Rice Coast, Manilla, 
China, Egypt, the Barbary States, Turkey, and 
the whole of Europe. In Two Parts. By Louis 
Weller, author of “ Calculations, &c., of Exports 
and Imports Eastward of the Cape.” Part First, 
embracing the Exports and Imports of North and 
South America. With Appendix of the different 
Moneys, Weights, and Measures compared with 
imperial standards, accompanied with Exchange 
Tables and a variety of interesting and useful in- 
formation, derived from the latest und best autho- 
rities. (Liverpool: Printed for the Author, by 
Henry Greenwood. Pp. 378. Appendix. Pp. 
130.)—To all merchants this volume must be of 
immense value. We are not in a position to test 
the accuracy of the tables of which it is almost 
entirely composed ; but we can bear testimony to 
the remarkable beauty and clearness of the type, 
and to the ready matner in which all commercial 
particulars regarding places and produce may be 
ascertained. Every information, to take only one 
letter of the alphabet for example, about Bacon, 
Bark, Beef, Bones, Borax, and Brandy, as to their 
cost in the country of production, freight, insur- 
ance, exchange, commission, &c., is tabulated and 
illustrated in such a manner that the youngest 
clerk in a merchant’s counting-house may master 
it ata glance. In the Appendix alone do we find 
anything in the shape of literary matter; but, even 
when the author is describing the West India 
Islands or the Valley of the Amazon—which, by- 
the-bye, he does in a very complete manner, though 
not always in the most scientific order—it is always 
with an eye to commercial interests, This is the 
third series of Mr. Weller’s “Tables of Exports 
and Imports ;” and the best proof of the reliability 
of his compilations is the circumstance that there 
is scarcely a great mercantile firm in the land 
whose name does not appear in his “ list of sub- 


scribers.” 
A Handy-Book of the Law of ht. Com- 
prising Literary, Dramatic, and Musical Copy- 


right ; and ight in Engravings, Scul 

ond Works of rt. With on dgueiin, cals 
ing the Statutes, Convention with France, &c., 
&, By F. P. Chappell and John Shoard, LL.D. 
(Sweet. Pp. 159.)—TuxE title of this little volume 
shows its im ce to authors and artists, It 
“ relates to all that can be comprised under the 
head of copyright ; and it includes the Art Copy: 
right Act of last session.” ‘There isa table of all 
the “cases” referred to ed to the volume, 
and at the end a very copious index, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Ammann (Gustave). Smuggler Chief. A Novel. Two 
Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 657. J. Maxell. 218. 
Anne Gave: a Tale. By Kenner Deene, Three Volumes. 


Post 8vo. Newby. 31s. 6d. 
Bacon’s Essays; with Annotations by Richard — 
~? *. 


D.D. Sixth Edition. Revised and ed. 

xxiv—620. Longman. 10s. 6d. 

Barty (John). Fowls; a Plain and Familiar Treatise on the 
Principal Breeds, Instructions for Breeding and Exhibition. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, Corr , and Enlarged ; with 
which is reprinted “ The Dorking Fowl; its management 
and Feeding for the Table.” Sixth Edition. Fcap. Svo., 
cloth, sd., pp. 181. Henningham and Hollis. 2s. 

Barry. A Hand-Book of Rhetoric, for Schools and_ Private 
Students: based on the Works of Stirling and Holmes. 
Revised and Enlarged by the Rev. Professor Barry. 12mo., 
cl, #d., rei 87. Dublin: Kelly. Simpkin. 18. 6d 





Beecuer (Rev. H. W.) Speeches in Manchester and other 
Places, Report of. 8vo., sd. Emancipation Society. 18. 6d.; 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Brown (J. H.) Spectropia: or, Surprising Spectral Tlu- 
sions. Showing Ghosts everywhere, and of any Colour. 
Second Edition. First Series. With Sixteen Illustrations. 
4to., bds., pp. 11. Griffith and Farran, 2s. 6d. 

Bunnetr (Fanny Elizabeth). Hidden Power; a Tale illus- 
trative of Youthful Influence. Fifth Edition, Feap. 8vo., 
pp. vili—301. Seeleys. 5s. 

Burxs (Robert). Poetical Works. With Memoir. New 
saan. Illustrated, Feap.8vo. Glasgow: Marr, Houlston, 
3s. 6d. 

Cuitp’s (A) Sure Refuge, and, the New Heart; How to 
attain it. 16mo.,sd. Weeks. 

CHRONICLES AND Memortiats oF Great Britain ANnD_IRE- 
LAND. Letters Illustrating the Reigns of Richard III. and 
Henry VII. Edited by J. Gairdner, Volume 2, Roy. 
8vo., hf. bd. Longman. 10s, 

Coox (Dutton), Trials of the Tredgolds. A Novel. Three 
Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 937. Lor. 3ls. 6d. 

Cox (Rev. George W., M.A.) Tales of Thebes and Argos. 
Feéap. 8vo., pp. xvi—291. Longman. 4s. 6d. 

Crowper (Rev, J. H., M.A.) Hopes of Italy: a Lecture 
delivered at the Guildhaii, Bath, Dec. 15, 1863, Feap. 8vo., 
sd., pp. 4. Bath: Peach. Simpkin. 6d. 

Cruise (The) of the “‘ Humming Bird;” or, Notes near 
Home. By Mark Hutton. 8vo., pp. viii—336. Tinsley. 


14s. 

Davis (William, ree Complete Grade Arithmeric: being 
Parts 1, 2, and 3 of the Grade Arithmetic bound together 
and containing 6372 Examples, in all, the Six Standards of 
the Revised Code. 12mo., bds. Longman. 64d. 

Garnier. Some Account of the Life and Character of the 
late Very Rev, Thomas Garnier, B.C.L., Dean of Lincoln ; 
to which is subjoined A Sermon, being the last he deliver 
from the Cathedral Pulpit. 8vo, sd., pp. 27. Winchester: 
Jacob and Johnson. 1a. 

Garry (Mrs. Alfred), Parables from Nature. Third and 
Fourth Series. In One Volume. Sq. 32mo. Bell and 
Daldy. 48. 

Gen (W. Cunningham). Statutes in force relating to the 
Poor, Parochial Unions and Parishes (20 Vict. c. 19 to 26, 
and 27 Vict. ¢, 125), together with a Synopsis of the Deci- 
sions of the Superior Courts on the ha + meer of the Poor 
Laws during the years 1857 to 1863. (Forming the Second 

, Volume of Glen’s Poor Law Statutes.) 8vo. Knight. 18s. 

Guernsey (E. M.D.) Homeopathic Domestic Practice. 
Abridged and edited, with additions, by H. Thomas, M.D. 
Sixth Thousand, Feap. 8vo., pp. xvi—570.. Turner. 58. 

Howson. The Hulsean Lectures for 1862, Five Lectures on 
the Character of St. Paul. 1. Tact and Presence of Mind. 
2. Tenderness and Sympathy. 3. Conscientiousness and 
Integrity. 4. Thanksgiving and Prayer. 5. Courage and 
Perseverance. With a Sermon preached before the Uni- 
versity on Ascension Day, 1863. By the Rev. J. S. How- 
son. D.D. &vo. yp. xxiii—258. Longman. 9s. 

Hume (Robert Thomas, F.L.8.). Teeth in health and di- 
sease, with practical remarks on their management and 
preservation. Illustrated, Feap. S8vo.,sd., pp. 236. Buil- 
liére. 2s. 6d, 

Inp1An (The) Army and Civil Service List. January, 1864, 
Feap. 8vo., cl. sd. W.H. Allen. 68. 

Irvine (Washington). Life and Letters, By his Nephew, 

erre M. Irving. In Four Volumes. Vol. 4, Post Svo., 
pp. vii—305. Bentley. 10s. 6d. 

Howitr (Mary). Children’s Year. With Four Tlustra- 
tions. . feap. 8yo., pp. viii—254. Bennett. 3s, 6d. 

Janman (Henry). Practice of the High Court of Chancery 
in the conduct of Suits by Bill or original Summons, inclu- 
ding Proceedings in the Judges’ ambers; Forms of 
Costs and numerous other Forms; the Practice relating to 
Special Cases and Petitions of Right ; Acts concarning 

trustees, Executors, Administrators, and Mortgagees ; 
Acts relating to Charitable Trusts, the Settled Fstates 
Acts, and the Infants’ Marriage Settlement Acts, with tho 
general orders and decisions of the Court thereunder, and 
a copious Index, Third Edition. 1l2mo., pp. xlii—1033. 

3 a ay = 
ERROLD (Douglas). Works, with an Introductory Memoir 
by his Son, W. Blanchard Jerrold, Vol. 3. Containi 

rs, Caudle s Curtain Lectures, Men of Character, ond 
Punch’s Complete Letter Writer. Post 8vo., pp. 541, 


Penney, | a 

ESSOPP ngustts, M.A. Norwich School Sermons, 

Preached at the Sunday avedtion Service of King Edward 
pO Soneen Norwich. Feap. Svo., pp. xvi—272. Bell and 

aldy. . 

Lee (Robert, M.D., F.R.8.) Three Hundred Consultations 
in Midwifery. Feap. Svo., Pp. 217. Churchill. 4s. 6d. 

NDON CATALOGUE (The) of Periodicals, Newspapers, and 
Transactions of various Societies. Also, a List of Metro- 
politad Printing Societies and Clubs for 1864. Roy. 8vo., 
sd., pp. 16. Longman. 1s. 

Mackay (Charles). Studies from the Antique and Sketches 

Navate (ev, Baweed SW} "thin sce eon Bose oF th 

? av. .M. mpses and Songs of the 
Coming Kingdom. imo. ublin: Herbert. Nishet. 4s. 

PortasLe Commentary (The). A Commentary, Critical 
and Explanatory, on the Old and New Testament. By the 
Rey. Robert Jamieson, D.D.; Rev. A. R. Fausset, A.M. ; 
and the Bev. David Brown, D.D. Two Volumes, Or. 8vo., 
pp. xxiv—1421. Collins. 148, 

THomson’s Seasons. Fourth Part. ‘‘ Winter.’ With Notes 
on the A: ysis, and on the Historical and Geographical 
Allusions, da Life of Thomson, By C. P. Mason, B.A. 
l2mo., cl.,sd., pp. 56. Walton. 2s. 

M'‘Lacntan (John). Elementary Series. Edinburgh: Menzies. 
Simpkin, A First Arithmetic, 18mo., sd., 3d.; A First Geo- 
ey Re ee er 

> ** mo., +9 ALG 

me —s Arithmetic Rules, 64mo., vd. eS war 

\NCHESTER. Co and Society f Ann 
a A, the Tepers ¢ Kimbolton. By the ‘Puke of 

* ° i 

yp. S43. — and: Racket? oe. ae eee 
orLeY (Henry). English Writers. The it 
Santee Nat tosses. Shea Foe 

it Hall 2. be ture. SVO., Dp. xix—784, Chapman 
Hot. A Pastor’s Legacy: being Extracts from . 
coxtoia of me ae . Robert P. Nichol, With _——— 

ce by the Rev. J. A. : 

o Rainbargh oe dnd Hunter, a Pat ohoretaeht 
KE ( re C. endiy ieties’ A : j 
Exemplification of the Instructions in Book: Kernine he 

Registrar, with Di 


Frien Societies’’ issued by the " 
orne for Checking, &c. Post 8vo., el., ad., pp. 49, Layton, 


Our Lirrix " oneee a Child who Loved the Saviour. 16mo 

° Cen. ° ~ 

Panances (The) of the Lord Jesus. Sketches an eton 
of Sermons. By the Author of “ Footsteps of Jesus ee. 
&c, Feap. 8vo., pp. vi-419, Hamilton, 3s, 6d, : 








Theodore). Collected Works. Edited by Frances 
* Power Gores. Vol. 6. Discourses of Slavery, Vol, 2. 
‘ost 8vo., PP. 


323. Triibner. 68. 

Porrer (Edmund, M.P.) Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., on the Sugar District. Svo., ad., pp. 24. 
Manchester; Johnson and Rawson. Simpkin, 6d. 

Recreations (The) of a Country Parson. Second Series. 
New Edition. Sm. er 8yo., Dp. Vi—S82. Longman. 3s. 6d. 

Rkvitte (Albert, D.D.) Manual of Religious Instruction. 
8v0., pp. Xvi—287. Simpkin. 78. 

Ryan (John, M.D.) Homeecpathic Infinitesimal Doses and 
their Analogues in Nature. Read before the Northern 
Homeopathic Medical Society at York, October 9th, 1865. 
Feap. 8vo., cl., sd., pp. %. Turner. 1s, 

Sxirrirs. A Biograp y of a Fascinating Woman. Com- 
panion tq“ Anonyma.” Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. 316. Vickers. 


Spirta. Lyra Domestica. Second Series. Christian Son. 
and Hymns. Translated from the German of C. es 
Spitta and other Favourite Hymn-Writers, by Richard 

Massie. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xii—163. Longman. 4s. 64, 

Trencn (Richard Cheveuix,D.D.) The Salt of the Earth. 
God sitting as a Refiner. Two Sermons preached at Ordi- 
nations of the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
J. H.and J. Parker, 1s. 6d. : : 

WETHERELL (Miss). The Old Helmet. (Railway Library.) 
Feap. Svo., bds., pp. 437. Routledge, 2s. 

Wuat-Nor (The); or, Ladies’ Handy-Book, Vol. 4, Tlus- 
trated. 8vo., pp. 384. Kent, 4s. 

Wi.perrorce (Edward). Social Life in Munich. Second 
Edition. Post. 8vo., ph viili—346. W.H. Allen, 10s. 6d. 
WituraMs (Mary). Old Testament History for Little Boys 
and Girls. 18mo,sd.,pp.104, Swansea: Pearse and Brown, 

Simpkin, 18. 

Winstow (Rev. Cctavius, D.D.) Christ is ever with you. 
Illustrated by Experiences drawn from the Prayer-Meeting, 
and Field and Hospital Life. 18mo.,pp. Ml. J. F. Shaw. 


1s. 6d. 

Wortp (The), in Verse. By M.A. P. On the Plan of the 
well-known German Work Geographische Liinder Fibel, 
with the addition of Explanatory Notes. Cr. 8vo. cl. sd., 
pp. vi—107. Manchester: John Heywood. Simpkin, 18, 


cap. SvO., pp. 48. 


JUST READY. 
Beiu 9 eas E.) Empire in India. Post 8vo. Triibner. 
8s. 6d. 


Beta Donna: or, the Cross before the Name. Two Volumes, 
Post 8vo. Bentley. 21s. 

BuckMAsTeER (J. C.) Elements of Mechanical Physics. 18mo. 
Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. 

Cicero (M.T.) Life of. By William Forsyth. Two Volumes, 
Post 8vo. Murray. 18s. 

Dan TO BEERSHEBA; Or, Northern and Southern Friends. 
Post 8vo. Chapmanand Hall. 10s. 6d. 

Grosart (Rey. A. B.) Prince of Light and Prince of Dark- 
ness. Sm.cr.8vo. Nishet. 5s. 

MackeENziE (Bishop). Memoir. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D. 


Cr. 8vo. Bell and Daldy. 10s, 6d. 

Martin (Fred.) Statesman’s Year Book, 1864. Cr. 8vo. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d, 

Mitrcuevyt (Arthur). Insane in Private Dwellings. S8vo. 


Edmonston. 4a. 6d. 
Monrtaau (Lord Robert), Four Experiments in Church and 
State. vo. Longman. 12a, 
Three 


Murray (E. A.) lla Norman: a Woman’s Perils. 
Volumes. Post 8vo. Hurst and Blackett. 31s. 6d. 

PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF AN OLD Map. Post 8vo, Saunders 

and Otley. 10s. 6d. 


Sanpie (Rev. George). Horeb and Jerusalem. 8vo. Edinon- 
ston. 10s. 6d, 

Suairp (J.C.) Kilmahoe: a Highland Pastoral. Feap. 8vo. 
Macmillan, 5s, 

SHAKESPEARE. First Folio Edition of 1623. PartI. Folio. 
Day and Son. 1s, 6d. 

Tipswe.. (R. T.) Innkeepers’ Legal Guide, 12mo. Lock- 

wood, 1s. 6d, 


Waeee (Horace H.) Works, Vols. 3and4, 8vo, Triibner. 





MISCELLANEA, 


b Naar following interesting passages respecting 
the Statistics of British Literature for the year 
1863 are from the last number of the Publishers’ 
Circular :—‘ The mere numbers of the titles in 
our lists for 1863 present a remarkable similarity 
to those of 1862—our record terminating in the 
former year with the number 4294, and in the 
lists for the year just ended with 4286. The 
writing of every book and pamphlet, or other 
literary industry issued from the press, may be 
said to have depended upon an infinite variety of 
accidents. The late Mr. Buckle, however, would 
not have been surprised to find that out of all 
these chances, as in the case of most other of the 
ways of men in large communities, come results 
which in their average show a remarkable simi- 
larity, not in the gross only, but in each section of 
literature. So well is this fact established that it 
is probable that, although our titles represent 
publications so widely different as a penny pam- 
phlet and an illustrated work published at ten 
guineas, any one who could take the trouble to 
compare the Po ions of the numbers of sheets or 
pages of each class of new works would find these 
also almost indenticai in corresponding periods. 
These 4286 | preg however, of which we 
have recorded the titles in our fortnightly lists for 
the past year, comprise, as our readers know, 
works which cannot properly be included in a 
total of new books published in England in 1863. 
Some, as we have before explained, give titles of 
books which are only recorded on the occasion of 
their being reduced or advanced in price; some 
are foreign books, not reprinted in this country. 
Titles of these latter classes amount, we find, to 
408, which, being deducted from the above number, 
4286, leave 3878 as the true number of titles of 
publications issued in the past year. ‘This falls, 
in a trifling degree, short of the number in 1862, 
which amounted, after similar deductions, to 
exactly 3913. These figures, however, though 
interesting in some respects, afford really little 
indication of the relative prosperity of the trade 
in different years. Of course, if the number of 
titles of new works fell greatly in any particular 
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year, it could not but indicate some real depres- 
sion. But the true index of prosperity does not 
lie in the number of titles, which remain pretty 
nearly stationary from year to year, but in that 
far less easily ascertainable indication, the number 
of issues. We require no arguments to convince 
us that these constantly-increase. Our trade sales 
—at least of those houses which still make great 
trade sales an important feature in their system 
of conducting business—continually reveal to us 
startling evidences of the increase in the number 
of readers, and show a possible circulation for 
works possessing, in a high degree, the elements 
of popularity which could not have been dreamed 
of in the old days of heavy quartos and extrava- 

ant margins. Here is our true progress, and if 
is evident that this progress might proceed inde- 
finitely without any increase in the actual number 
of works.” 

By a computation which we have made from 
the “London Catalogue of Periodicals, News- 
papers, and Transactions of Various Societies,” 
just published by Messrs. — & Co., we 
find that the entire number of periodical pub- 
lications of all sorts now established in London is 
729. Of these no fewer than 359 are monthly 
publications ; while 254 are dailies and weeklies, 
81 are quarterlies, and 35 are Transactions of 
Societies. 

Tn facts of the week in the Shakespeare Tercen- 
tenary Commemoration movement are these :—On 
Monday there was an adjourned meeting of the 
London Committee, the Archbishop of Dublin in 
the chair. The Governor of Victoria, the Governor 
of Queensland, Messrs. Moy Thomas, J.R.Robinson, 
C. Reade, F. T. Palgrave, C. J. Cayley, H. May- 
hew, Sir George Smart, and Lord Chelmsford 
were added to the Committee. It was announced 
that Mr. Fechter of the Lyceum and Mr. Swan- 
borough of the Strand Theatre had offered benefit 

erformances in aid of the funds, and that the 
bain of other theatres had promised assistance 
of the same kind. The report of the special com- 
mittee appointed at the previous meeting to pre- 
pare an address to the public was read—stating 
that, in the absence of suflicient information as to 
the site and form of the proposed memorial, the 
committee thought it premature to prepare an 
address, but approved of the following proposals : 
—(1.) The erection of a memorial m London, 
affording scope for the illustration of Shakespeare’s 
works by architects, painters, and sculptors ; (2.) 
A public holiday on the 23rd of April; (3.) A 
Shakespearian musical performance on that day in 
Covent Garden Theatre ; (4.) A series of Shake- 
spearian performances to begin on that day; (5.) 
A public dinner. The report was unanimousl 
carried. Mr. Tom Taylor then read, for himse f 
and Messrs. Theodore Martin and Shirley Brooks, 
a recommendation that the memorial should take 
the form, if possible, of the erection and support 
of a new theatre in London “ devoted to the pro- 
duction of imaginative plays, including those of 
Shakespeare.’ It was agreed to enter the recom- 
mendation on the minutes, without implying its 
adoption. Mr. E. H. Lawrence of the Stock Ex- 
change moved, and Mr. G. Godwin seconded the 
motion, that the meeting approve of the suggestion 
of the Council that £30,000 should be named as 
the proper minimum sum to be raised for a suit- 
able memorial in London. Mr. Tom Taylor moved, 
and Mr. Shirley Brooks seconded, as an amend- 
ment, that any action respecting the sum to be 
raised was premature. After discussion Mr. 
Lawrence’s motion was carried.—Tbe consequence 
of the carrying of Mr, Lawrence's motion and of 
other causes of dissatisfaction was that, on the 
following day, Messrs. Tom Taylor, Theodore 
Martin, Shirley Brooks, J. 8. Brewer, T. Duffus 
Hardy, Thomas Walker, Robert Bell, C. L. 
Gruneisen, and Hain Friswell wrote a letter to 
the Times, intimating that they had withdrawn 
altogether from the Committee.—This secession, 
we hear, is likely to lead to other retirements ; 
and it remains to be seen whether the old com- 
mittee will go on, or think fit to dissolye itself, so 
as to permit a new body to be formed, or whether 
the whole affair will collapse. 

TERE is a movement in London for the esta- 
blishment of a “Junior Atheneum Club,” to be 
conducted on very much the same principles as the 
present far-famed “Atheneum.” Owing tothegreat 
success of the old institution, its power of admit- 
ting new members is veer straitened as compared 
with the number of candidates for admission, the 
names of whom have generally to be down for 
eight or ten years before the chance of their elec- 
tion comes round. Earl Stanhope, it is understood, 
is taking a lead in the formation of the new club, 
which is to be started in no spirit of rivalry to the 
old, but in order that many literary and scientific 
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men, who would belong to the old if they could, 
may find a worthy substitute. 

Te Society of Antiquaries have added their in- 
fluence to the ition raised by the Archeologi- 
cal Institute to the railway bill of a branch line of 
the Great Eastern Railway, which would give 
that Company power to cut through the Bartlow 
tumuli. 

Tue second volume of Jeffreys’s “ British Con- 
chology,” containing marine shells (Van Voorst), 


will a in a few days. The publication has 
been Tiered by the Giaepen r 

WE learn from German papers that the “ Rail- 
way-theatre which has been instituted on the 
trains between Manchester and Liverpool is a 
complete success, and that the performances might 
serve as models for fixed stages.”!! If this be a 
joke, we don’t see it. 

A Cornrgsronpent (A. D. M.) remarks, in re- 
ference to the derivation of Dragoman from 
Meturgeman (see our review of “Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible,” ante, p.'74) :—“I have always con- 
sidered Dragoman to be the Turkish for inter- 
ao: and bodily transferred into our language.” 

word is not peculiarly Turkish, though it was 
imported from Turkey by our merchants. Our 
spelling Dragoman comes the nearest to the form 
of the word, as found in late Greek writers, 
Apayouavos. But our early writers spelt it in 
various ways, as Druggerman, Drogoman, Tru- 
ceman. In old Italian we find Torcimanno and 
Turcimanno; in French, Truchement; and in 
Spanish, Trusaman. Such are the odd varieties 
of the original Aramaic or Chaldee—Turgeman, 
or me-turgeman (the me is merely a formative 
prefix) ; and to these our correspondent adds the 
Hindoosthanee, Turjooman and Mooturjim, both 
also signifying interpreter. ‘The derivation of the 
root targum, to interpret, is doubtful, but it has 
been thought to have been borrowed by the 
Orientals from the old Greek rpdynua, sweetmeats, 
dessert, the Eastern writers being in the habit of 
applying this fanciful title to didactic works, and 
to explanatory commentaries, by which the dry- 
ness oF the original text was relieved. 

“ Ports and Novelists of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury ”’ is the title of a new work by the author of 
“Essays: Critical, Biographical, and Miscella- 
neous.’ Mr. 8. F. Williams is also a contributor 
to The Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle Magazine. 

Mr. R. A. Arnotp has undertaken to write 
“The History of the Cotton Famine.” Mr. Arnold 
is known as the author of “ Ralph ; or, St. Sepul- 
chre’s and St. Stephen’s,” and is a contributor to 
our periodical literature; besides which, he was 
yep connected with “The Public Works 

ct. 

By the will of the late Dr. Swincy funds are 
vested in the Society of Arts for awarding, in con- 
cert with the Royal College of Physicians, on every 
fifth anniv of Dr. Swiney’s death, “ to the 
author of the ‘best published treatise on Juris- 
prudence, a silver goblet of the value £100, with 
gold coin in it to the same amount.” The award 
of the Ju appointed by the will was made 6n 
the 20th instant in favour of Henry Sumner 
Maine, Esq., D.C.L., late Regius Professor of Civil 


member of the Legislative Council of India, the 
author of a work on Jurisprudence entitled 
“ Ancient Law.” The goblet has been executed 
by the Messrs. Garrard, after a design, especiaily 
pared for the Society of Arts, by Daniel Mac- 
Esq., R.A. The next award will be made on 


cal Jurisprudence will be selected. 

From an affectionate and graphic memoir of 
the late‘: Mr. Thackeray which appeared in the 
last number of the Tlustrated ndon News, 
signed “S. B.,” and understood to be by Mr. 
Shirley Brooks, we transfer these interesting par- 
ticulars into our columns :—“ The writer of these 
lines has made no attempt to forestal a more ela- 
borate or more worthy record, which will probably 
be heard of ere long. It only remains for him to 
add that the last time he saw William Thackeray 
was on Wednesday, the 16th of December. Th 
were next neighbours at a dinner where all 
were intimate friends. Thackeray was in his usual 
spirits, which were never boisterous, but always 
cheerful, and he had pleasant words for all pre- 
sent, Hy ery was he pretending to incite one 
very old friend to give a party of an excessively 
gay description, in order, as he said, that we 
might fancy ourselves all young again. He had 
something to say of the ‘ circumstances ’ touching 
which the National Shakespeare Committee has 
a vote of ‘regret,’ and which Mr. Lucas 

indignantly declared will cause posterity to 
‘point with scorn’ at that in the com- 





mittee’s history. They did not ruffle Thackeray, 


however they may have incensed his friends ; and 
it isnot needful—at least at present—to repro- 
duce his smiling judgment on those whom it con- 
cerned. On that evening he enjoyed himself 
much, in his own quiet way, and contributed 
genially to the enjoyment of those who were 
something less qniet; and, a question arising 
about a subscription in aid of a disabled artist, he 
instantly offered to increase, if necessary, a sum 
he had previously promised. The writer’s very 
last recollection of the cynic, therefore, is in con- 
nexion with an unasked act of Christian kindness. 
On the following Monday he attended the funeral 
of a lady who was interred in Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery. On the Tuesday evening he came to his 
favourite club—the Garrick—and asked a seat at 
the table of two friends, who, of course, welcomed 
him as all welcomed Thackeray. It will not be 
deemed too minute a record by any of the hundreds 
who personally loved him to note where he sat for 
the last time in that club. There is in the dining- 
room on the first floor a nook near the reading- 
room. The principal picture hanging in that 
nook, and fronting you as you approach it, is the 
celebrated one from ‘The Clandestine Marriage,’ 
with Lord Ogleby, Canton, and Brush. Opposite 
to that Thackeray took his seat and dined with 
his friends. He was afterwards in the smoking- 
room, a place in which he delighted. The Garrick 
Club will remove in a few months, and all these 
details will be nothing to its new members, but 
much to many of its old ones. His place there 
will know him and them no more. On the Wed- 
nesday he was out several times, and was seen in 
Palace Gardens ‘ reading a book.’ Before the dawn 
of Thursday he was where there is no night.” 
Mr. Epes SarGent’s new novel of “ Peculiar” 
is highly spoken of by “Northern” American 


| critics. The plot, as it proceeds, develops the 


social degradation to which women, “so white as 
to be undistinguishable from the fairest Anglo- 
Saxons,” are subjected by the “ Peculiar Institu- 
tion” of the South. The characters of Estelle, a 
white slave, and of Clara, a child of pure Anglo- 
Saxon blood, whose parents have been killed by 
the explosion of a steamboat on the Mississippi, 
and who, when rescued, is sold into slavery, are said 
to be “ drawn with a firm, confident pencil, as if 
they were portraits from life.” 

Mr. Bayarp Taytor’s new novel, “ Hannah 
Thurston ; a Story of American Life,” has its ad- 
mirers and detractors, its New York and Boston 
critics, though even the latter admit that “ its 
blemishes lie only on the surface, which, if they 
mar, do not vitiate.” 

Tne large Jontgolfier balloon, which has re- 
cently been constructed by M. Godard, the 
imperial aéronaut, was exhibited on the 1st inst. 
at the Palais de l’Industrie. Its capacity is 14,000 
cubic métres ; the circumference of the parachute 
is 110 méatres: and it has a circular car, 4 métres 
in diameter, arranged to hold sixteen persons. 

M. Kervyn DE LETTENHOVE has just ready 
the third volume of his edition of “ Les Guvres 
de Georges Chastillain (Chronique 1454-1458),” 
which is printed uniformly with the “ Chroniques 
de M. Jehan le Bel,” and M. Kervyn’s edition of 
Froissart. 

Mr. Grorce Ticknor of Boston has just pub- 
lished a most interesting life of his friend, the 
late Mr. Prescott, the historian, in a handsomely- 
printed quarto volume, illustrated with portraits 
and plates. The correspondence of Mr. Prescott 
is valuable to scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Messrs. Ticknor and Field have also just pub- 
lished “The Life and Letters of John Win- 
throp,” the first Governor of Massachusetts. 

A NEW periodical has just made its appearance 
at New York: The United States Service Maga- 
zine, devoted to the Army and Navy of the United 
States, Regular and Volunteer. 

Tue 26th and last Livraison of De Blainville’s 
magnificent work on Osteography has just been 

ublished, and has been forwarded to us by 
lessrs. Williams and Norgate. This enormous 
undertaking commenced as far back as 1839, and, 
interrupted by the death of the author, contains 
an iconographic description of the skeleton and 
dental system of recent and fossil mammalia to 
serve as a basis to zoology and geology. This 
last ae more especially deals with the Ungulo- 
grades, and contains, in addition, a long histor- 
ical and interesting notice of the author's life 
and works. 

Amone the most recent publications of the 
“ Librairie Centrale” we observe the following :— 
“Victor Emmanuel et le Royaume d’Italie,” par 
Charles de la Varenne; “ La Mort de Jésus, tra- 
duite de l Allemand,” par D. Ramee; “ Organisa- 
tion sociale de la Russie,” par un Diplomate ; 
* M. Personne, Chronique Parisienne de 1901,” 
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ar Pierre Véron; “ L’Ciil noir et !’CEil bleu de 

ademoiselle Diane,” par Léon Gozlan ; “ Ou est 
la Femme ?” par Adolphe Dupentz ; “ Le Mariage 
du Vicaire,” par P. Lefranc; “ Les Révolutions 
de Mexique,” par G. Ferry, with a preface by 
G. Sand; “ Les Quatre Coins de Paris,” par Léo 
Lespes ; “ Campagnes et Stations sur les Cétes de 
l’Amérique du Nord,” par E. du Hailly; “ Les 
Parias de 1’Amour,” par C. A. Damegenil. 

Tue reprint of the “ Ancien Moniteur,” in an 
illustrated edition, is now completely issued, and 
M. H. Plon, the editor, gives notice that, after 
the 5th of next month, he cannot promise to com- 
plete any imperfect sets—which may be important 
to some of our readers. 

A NEw periodical is about to be started in Paris 
under the title of Revue Critique et Bibliogra- 
phique, to appear on the 15th of every month, 
under the editorship of M. A. Hatzfeld. 

Tue latest French sensation book, “ Le Maudit,”’ 
by an unknown priest, has reached a further 
edition. 

Tue latest pamphlet on the “spilt”? Congress 
is “La Programme du Congrés Européen: Essai 
d’une solution du probléme que pose les discours 
du 5 Novembre, par D. K. Schédo-Ferroti.” 

Mr. F. A. Brocuavus of Leipzig announces 
that he has received the whole of the manu- 
script of Dr. Straus’s ‘“ Leben Jesu; fiir das 
deutsche Volk bearbeitet”—an entire new work, 
and not a reprint of “ Das Leben Jesu; kritisch 
bearbeitet.”” The book will speedily be pub- 
lished. 

A very interesting volume, in a philological 
point of view, has just made its appearance at 
Hlanover. It is entitled ‘“ Bruder Hansen’s, 
Marienlieder aus dem 14. Jahrhundert.” It is 
edited by Rud. Minzloff from a MS. in the Im- 
perial Library at St. Petersburg. The introduc- 
tory poem is unique in its way, alternating its 
lines in German, French, English, and Latin :-— 


Ave alpha, du stercher god, 
Je diroy volontiers un mot 
Of that swete lathi theer (/ady deer/ 
Cujus venter te portavit ; 
Ich meyn miin frou dy alrebest, 
ui dame de toutes dames est, 
hy in yr blisset woomb thy beer 
Et tu dulce lacte pavit—— > 
And soon to the end. The other “ Minnelieder” 
are in a curious mixture of dialects—Flemish, 
Lower Rhenish, and High German—in which, 
however, the two latter prevail :— 


Und wen se (Maria/ nu eyns sprichet neyn, 
So moez der langeswanste heyn, 
Siin zagel flaen zwiischen siin beyn. 


Altogether the book is an important addition to 
our Minne-literature, and a singular admixture of 
the sacred and profane. 

Tue number of new German pamphlets on 
Schleswig-Holstein is legion. We notice, within 
the last few days :—Zachariii, ‘“ Votum iiber die 
Schleswig-Holsteinsche Successionsfrage und das 
Recht des Augustenburgischen Hauses;’’ Waitz, 
“Das Recht des Herzogs Friedrich von Schles- 
wig-Holstein ;” “Rede iiber die Schleswig- 
Holsteinsche Angelegenheit,” by the same; 
* Stammbaum des Schleswig-Holsteinschen Fiirs- 
tenhauses ;” “ Friedrich der Achte, Herzog von 
Schleswig-Holstein und sein gutes Recht ;” 
Arends, ‘ Genealogisch-historische Tafel zum 
Verstiindniss der Schleswig-Ilolsteinschen Frage ;” 
“Die Legitimitét in Schleswig-Holstein, Ge- 
driingte Darstellung der historischen Ereignisse auf 
welchen das Staatsrecht u, die Staatserbfolge der 
Herzogthiimer beruhen, von Dr. Karl Esmarck ;” 
‘“Das Verhiltniss Schleswig-Holstein’s zu Diine- 
marck,” by Leopold Neumann; “ Der Londoner 
Vertrag vom 8ten Mai, 1852, in seiner rechtlichen 
Bedeutung gepriift,” by Dr. G. Beseler; Warn- 
stedt, “‘ Schleswig-Holstein’s Recht Deutschland’s 
Pflicht,” &c.; Rendsburg, “Der Grosse Kur- 
fiirst ;” “Preussen’s Aufgabe der Gegenwart ;” 
“ Aufruf fiir Schleswig-Holstein, Epistel an den 
Kaiser von Oesterreich,” by F. Kiirnberger ; “‘ Ueber 
Schleswig-Holstein’s Staatserbfolge,” by A. L. J. 
Michelsen ; Frantz, ‘“‘ Der Danische Erbfolgesbreit 
ii. die Deutsche Bundespolitik,” &e., &e. 

Nor only the authorized, but even the pirated, 

editions of Renan’s book seem to circulate with 
undiminished vigour. A Berlin firm cautions the 
public agra the use of certain literal, but garbled 
copies of a German translation which appeared at 
their house a few weeks ago. 
} {A REALLY “ brilliant effect” is produced by the 
new candelabra-dance in the ballet “ Morgano,” 
performed at the Berlin Opera. About 40 “ gen- 
tlemen of the ballet” appear in fancy costumes, 
each wearing a golden candlestick with five flames 
on his head. The strikingly magnificent impres- 
sion the various groupings of the 200 splendid 
lights produce is said to be beyond description. 





Franz Dincerstept has, we understand, 
undertaken to complete the lost scenes of Hebbel’s 
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“ Demetrius,” of which we spoke last week. 
Emil Kuh and Professor Glaser will edit Heb- 
bel’s entire literary remains. 

Tue entire cycle of Shakespeare’s historical 
dramas will be performed at the Tercentenary at 
Weimar. Richard II., Henry IV., first and 
second parts, and Henry V. (never before given in 
Germany) were produced there, in a new version 
by Dingelstedt (with several scenic alterations), 
and achieved a complete success. 


SCIENCE. 


VARIABLE NEBULZ. 


\ E promised some time back to place on 
record here some particulars regarding 
the nebula in the Pleiades, which, together 
with the one referred to by Mr. Hind at the 
last meeting of the Astronomical Society, 
has been the means of drawing general atten- 
tion to the fact of the variability. of these 
strange members of the universe, and of 
upsetting our old notions of their constitution. 
First, we beg to lay the accompanying 
letter before our readers :— 
To the Editor of Tur READER. 
“ United States’ Frigate Macedonian, 
** Newport, Rhode Island, Dec. 25th, 1863. 

Srr,—I have this moment read the Rev. T. W. 
Webb’s letter in Toe Reaper of Nov. 28, stating 
that the new nebula in the Pleiades had been 
seen by him with a 4}-inch telescope. There is 
but little doubt that this nebula is a variable one, 
and that it has passed its maximum brilliancy. 

‘Sometime during the month of January 1858, 
while scouring the heavens in search of comets, 
At first I suspected it to 
be a comet, but, as it showed no motion during 
an interval of three hours, it was at once evident 
that it must be a nebula. I felt so certain that no 
nebula visible in my comet-seeker could possibly 
be new, and that this one must have been seen by 
Prof. Bessel while observing this group with the 
great heliometer of the Kénigsberg Observatory, 
that I made no note of its discovery. 

During that year and the years 1859, 1860, and 
1861, I never failed to see it with ease whenever 
the Pleiades passed through the field of my tele- 
scope. In the year 1860 it appeared to have in- 
creased considerably in brilliancy since it was first 
seen by me. 

“ The last time I recollect seeing it was on the 
28th of Dec., 1861, and it was then as difficult to 
observe as the companion of the great nebula in 
Andromeda. In August of last year my connexion 
with the Cambridge Observatory was dissolved ; 
and since that. time I have not had an opportunity 
of looking at this object with a telescope of even 
moderate dimensions. 

“T have the honour to be, Sir, 
“Your very obedient servant, 
“Horace P. Turttrez, 
“Paymaster, U.S. Navy.” 


The Rev. T. W. Webb, whose letter has been 
the means of obtaining these additional particulars 
from an observer so well known as Mr. Tuttle, 
has given in the Intellectual Observer for the pre- 
sent month an admirable résumé of the facts we 
already possess, in the form of a history of the 
observations. This is so valuable that we trust he 
will forgive us for giving it in extenso :— 

“1859, October 19. Tempel at Venice disco- 
vered with a small instrament a previously unde- 
scribed nebula close to the star Merope in that 
group, which he says was large and bright, and 
twinkling in places, similar to a beautiful bright 
comet.—1860, December. Peters and Pape, at 
Altona, in tolerably favourable weather, could only 
perceive it with difficulty in a 6-feet telescope.— 
1862, Aug. D’Arrest and Schjellerup, with the 
new great Copenhagen refractor, of about 11 
inches aperture and 16 feet focus, could not find 
it in nights when a nebula called ‘extremely 
faint’ by Ht and ‘excessively faint’ by H was not 
only easily distinguished, but seen double. ... . 
+ + « - The question, however, as to whether this 
nebula——so curiously situated among the Pleiades— 
is actually variable, can hardly be considered as 
decided, notwithstanding the evidence which has 
been adduced. Schmidt, the present director of 
the observatory at Athens, is strong on the affir- 
mative side. He states that he has been in the 
habit of watching the Pleiades more or less since 
1841, and commenced drawing them in 1844, and 
that between that date and 1860 he had observed 
them on thirty-two nights; his comparisons of 
brightness, several hundred in number, being 
intermitted only in 1846 and 1859; but that 








during all this time he had never seen the nebula. 





He thinks it could not have escaped him had it 
been visible in 1861 with a 4-feet Dollond ; 
February 5th in that year he {saw it for the first 
time with the refractor at Athens (probably a 
Dialyte by Pléssl), of 73 [French ?] inches aper- 
ture ; but not, as it seems, of the highest quality). 
The air being quite clear, it appeared very large, 
very pale, and quite shapeless, Merope lying in its 
N. corner, so as to appear a nebulous star in com- 
parison with its brilliant neighbours. Between 
this date and the end of 1861 he saw it two or 
three times.—1862, March 26th, he finds ‘the 
great triangular nebula in the Pleiades easily 
visible; its extension towards the west is, how- 
ever, much greater than I had previously betieved.’ 
On the other hand, Schénfield at Mannheim 
doubts the fact of variation. He saw it, 1862, 
September 20th, not fainter than in 1860, as 
Chacornac had done at Paris two nights pre- 
viously ; and he thinks that this and the other 
suspected nebule, being very feeble, large, and 
diffused, are influenced in visibility by magnifying 
power, varying transparency of air, and practice of 
the eye, so that aperture is less concerned in their 
case than in that of minute stars. Auwers of 
Gdttingen argues on the same side. It has often, 
this observer says, been remarked—Encke’s comet 
being an instance of it—that large, ill-defined, 
faint objects are best seen with small instruments, 
and that probably this nebula, having 15’ of 
extent, filled D’Arrest’s field under a considerable 
magnifier, and so became inconspicuous ; he found 
it an easy object in a comet-finder of two feet 
focus, and saw it repeatedly :—1860, September 
23rd and 24th, when only 16° high ; 1861, January 
14th ; 1862, February 19th and 21st. From its 
size it can be distinguished with only twenty-one 
lines of aperture (1{ French inches).—Winnecke, 
again, the assistant at Poulkowa, saw it with 4 
French inches, in March 1862, large and ill- 
defined, yet easily visible, as it was also in acomet- 
finder ; on the contrary, the director, Otto Struve, 
could only satisfy himself that it was perceptible 
in the great achromatic of 14} inches with a power 
of 150, by moving the tube to and fro.—1862, 
September 29th, it was very easily visible at 
Poulkowa with two smaller instruments, and 
even the comet-finder of about three inches 
aperture,”’ 

This object was observed by the Rev. T. W. 
Webb on the morning of the 6th October last. 
He thus writes: —‘On turning the telescope 
upon the group with powers of 29 and 64, though 
I probably should not have discovered it unknown, 
I found it with ease, as a very ill-defined, but on 
the whole egg-shaped haze, encompassing a bril- 
liant star with its smaller but rather brighter end. 
A defective comparison with a diagram frustrated 
the identification of the spot on the following day; 
but, on reviewing it, November 10, I found imme- 
diately that the star was Merope, and the glow 
connected with it the nebula in question. Stu- 
dents who wish to find it have only to point the 
telescope, with a low power, to Alcyone, the lucida 
of the Pleiades, readily distinguished by its beau- 
tiful appendage of a triangle of little sparkling 
gems ; then Merope will be the next bright star 
s p, and the nebula will be seen encompassing it, 
and stretching away in feeble and diffused light 
towards the s, a little p, its greatest extent being, 
from a.comparison with the field of my comet 
eye-piece, about 17’, or nearly the distance between 
Merope and Alcyone.” 

M. Goldschmidt, who has so often astonished 
the astronomical world by his telescopic tours de 
Jorce, has recently been examining this object 
with a result which eclipses all his former exploits. 
He maintains that a nebulous appearance sur- 
rounds the whole group of the Pleiades. This 
appearance is easy to verify; but the details 
require careful attention. The nebula we have 
been speaking of extends towards the south-west 
from the star that forms, so to speak, the head, 
and is but a small portion of the luminous appear- 
ance which at this point extends towels the 
south in the form of an arch, leaving a consider- 
able black space between the stars Merope and 
Atlas. Taking these two stars for-a base, it is 
found that the dark portion measures 52’ of arc 
from east to west, and its extent towards the south 
is about 36’. One of the most visible limits of the 
ergecase | which surrounds this group is found at 
15’ north-east and 18’ south-east of the star 
Atlas, which is enclosed in a dark semi-circle. 
Setting out from the point north-east of Atlas, 
in a 3h. 41m. 8 + 23° 53’, the nebulosity 
stretches from east to west parallel to the stars 
Pleyone and Alcyone, and at 15’ north of these 
stars approaches a line drawn from Alcyone to 
Maia, cone fashion, the summit lying in «a 


3h, 39m. 3 + 23° 51’; from this point it stretches 
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northward and is gradually lost. The largest 
condensation is found in a 3h. 40m. 3 + 
23° 55’. To the west the nebulosity follows the 
direction of the stars Merope, Electra, Celene, 
leaving Taygete at 12’ east, to lose itself to the 
north. The dark opening, measuring from south- 
east to north-west, is 1° 40’ in extent. The details 
of these appearances are difficult to define, and 
more difficult still to describe. Thus the brilliant 
stars of the Pleiades are found in a space perfectly 
black, and Merope only seems to lie within the 
luminous cosmical matter, spread at a great length, 
analagous to the nebula of Orion, whose western 

ortions are ill-defined and milky for a great 
leant. The dark interior of the trapezium is 
comparable to that which one observes in the 
Pleiades. 

Turn we now to the second variable nebula in 
this region, its position for 1864 being a 4h. 14m. 
16s. NP.D. 70° 48’ 5”; and first let Mr. Webb 
give us its history after D’Arrest and Auwers :— 
“ 1852, October 11, discovered by Hind, faint and 
small, with a 7-inch object-glass; 1854, seen by 
Chacornac at Marseilles ; 1855, November, Decem- 
ber; 1856, January, easily distinguished, even in 
moonlight, at Leipzig, with a 6-feet jtelescope ; 
1855, 1856, observed by Breen, with the North- 
umberland telescope at Cambridge; 1858, February, 
March, seen faintly at Géttingen with 6-feet achro- 
matic; 1861, Kénigsberg, 8-feet heliometer, Oc- 
tober 4, traces conjectured; November 3, in 
remarkably clear air, not a vestige of it, nor had 
it been seen there up to 1862, April 2; 1861, 
October 3, invisible in the great Copenhagen 
achromatic ; 1862, January, sought in vain with 
the great Foucault silver-on-glass reflector at Paris, 
27 inches in diameter, as well as by Hind and 
Secchi. Nor was Lassell able to perceive it, even 
with 48 inches of metal, in the pure sky of Malta ; 
the Poulkowa achromatic alone continuing to 
show some feeble appearance of it in 1861 and 
1862. This is marvellous enough ; but the wonder 
is increased by the fact that a small star, only 1’ 
distant from it, has sunk, between 1852 and 1862, 
from 9°4 to 13 or 14 mag.” 

Mr. Hind writes us:—“ On a magnificently 
clear evening (1863, Dec. 12) I could not distin- 
guish the least trace of it, though I used the same 
telescope and the same powers with which it was 
easily seen in October 1852, and at subsequent 
dates. The variable star, which appears to nearly 
touch the nebula at its north-following edge, 
was as bright as I have yet seen it, or 9°6 mag- 
nitude.” 

What food for thought, and what a field of 
observation undreamt of a year or two ago, have 
we here! And what hope, also, for our ama- 
teurs, too apt to be discontented with their 
small instruments! Goldschmidt’s discovery was 
made with a four-inch glass, and, should it be con- 
firmed—and we confess that we believe it will, 
although good observers have gone over the ground 
lately with larger telescopes without result — it 
must rank among the most wonderful results 
achieved with small means that we know of. And 
the nebula in the Pleiades—is it growing on us, 
as it were, @ vue d’ail, and is it now beginning a 
fresh movement of a glorious crescendo, which in 
time will make it visible to the naked eye, while 
its companion, but some 9° removed, is retiring 
past mortals’ ken, leaving behind it its companion 
star to flicker in its neighbourhood, as we have 
seen, to mark the spot where it, too, will some day 
reappear ? 

And what are nebule, since they certainly are 
not what our text-books describe them? This is 
a question which doubtless will now be studied 
eagerly; being asked of those in Orion and Andro- 
meda, for instance, in our northern hemisphere, 
and we know not how many inthe southern. They 
must be our teachers. Perhaps, indeed, our pre- 
sent drawings of the two first named may help us ; 
but already some of them have been held to afford 
evidence of a changelessness which others would 
appear to negative. Thus, Bond’s Orion is not 
Herschel’s Orion, true as the last is to nature, as 
all observers must testify; and, again, Bond’s 
Andromeda is not the Andromeda of the heavens, 
And why are stars in and around nebul so vari- 
able? What a history might be written of the 
5th and 6th stars in the famous trapezium, not to 
mention the fainter ones in its neighbourhood, 
which have been at times so almost impossibly 
seen with small apertures, and so unaccountably 
missed with large ones. These and a thousand 
other questions are suggested by the scant obser- 
vations we at present possess relating to the un- 
anticipated phenomena of the variability of nebule, 
While Taurus and Orion occupy the southern sky, 
all telescopes should be turned to them in seareh 
of facts ; theories will follow soon enough, ; 
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M. LACAZE DUTHIERS ON CORAL. 


announced last week that the Bordin prize 

had been awarded to M. Lacaze Duthiers 
for an elaborate inquiry into the anatomy and 
physiology of the coral family. We now return 
with pleasure to this valuable and interesting 
memoir, which the rt* made by the commis- 
sion enables us to give at some length. 

As remarked by the commission whose dut 
it was to award the prize—‘ The extent of this 
question, the great difficulties which its solution 
presents, might make us fear that a candidate 
might fail us. Many circumstances, however, 
have conspired to a solution in this case such as 
the Academy rarely receives to the problems they 
advance. ” 

The author, after having traversed scveral parts 
of the western coast of France, wished to compare 
the fauna of the ocean with that of the Mediter- 
ranean. With this view he visited the Balearic 
Isles, Corsica, and Sardinia; and in the two 
last places he had already collected interesting 
matter upon the history of coral and its allied 
zoophites, 

At this time, the Administration of Algoria and 
the Colonies, taking advantage of the ficld opened 
by Marshal Vaillant, resolved to get the question 
relative to the multiplication of coral scientifically 
studied. The mission confided to M. Duthiers 
extended only over the space of one year; 
at the expiration of this term he found that 
he had not sufficiently enlightened several de- 
licate points, and requested leave of absence to 
pass another entire season on the shores of 
Algeria. 

n the memoir we get the result of these three 
long campaigns, of which two were made entirely 
at the expense of the author. 

To give an idea of the extent of these results, it 
will suffice to say that, besides notes and manu- 
scripts, M. Duthiers has presented an atlas contain- 
ing more than 300 figures, remarkable for their 
execution, of which the 120 now published relate 
solely to coral; the others relate to the history of 
animals thereto belonging, or to similar families. 
All have been drawn or painted on the spot by 
the author himself. Preparations and numerous 
specimens, deposited for the most part in the 
museum, accompany this atlas, and in many 
instances prove the perfect exactitude of the 
details reproduced by M. Duthicrs. The mono- 
graph forms an octavo volume of 371 pages, 
accompanied by an atlas of 20 plates, com- 
prehending 120 figures. 

The study of these zoophites presents great diffi- 
culties.: Duthiers, wlio has surmounted them, has 
taken care that his successors shall avoid them. He 
has devoted a special chapter to this subject, and 
shows how the living coral may be procured, how it 
may be preserved and studied in aquariums, &c., 
Passing on, the author begins by describing the ex- 
terior. Six chapters are devoted to the organization; 
and, thanks to the details contained in the text or 
expressed by res, one may say that this 
is now known in its most minute particulars. 
It is, above all, in this part of the work that we 
can hardly follow M. Duthiers, for we should 
inevitably be either too lengthy or too incom- 


ue e may simply remark that throughout 
seers goes hand in hand with anatomy and 
physiology, and that the author always studies 


the intimate structure of the organs as well as 
their general form, their affinities and functions. 
We cannot pass as rapidly over the six chapters 
devoted to the functions of reproduction. Here 
all was to be done. A very imperfect observation 
of Cavolini, an excellent drawing of Milne-Ed- 
wards, ting the ovaries with exacti- 
tude, is all that science possessed on this interest- 
int. Duthiers has described and drawn in 
the oy oe organs, male and female; 
studied the development of eggs of spermatozoids 
and larve ; observed the latter during their period 
of liberty; determined the first signs 

future transformation ; followed this transforma- 
tion step by 5 the moment where the single 
being, issuing from a le egg, begins to shoot 
and give birth successively to a whole colony, of 
ich it is the actual parent. 


a 


Thus, looking at the separation of the sexes, coral 
ene Oe ne setiapes and almost all the 
termediate 








undergoes all its transformations in this capsule. 
When the covering breaks it is an animal and not an 
egg which falls into the general cavity of the body. 
Therefore coral is viviparous. The animal sprun 
from the egg is at first but a very small larva, an 
lives for a certain time in the visceral cavity of 
the mother after the manner of an intestinal 
worm. During this first period of its existence 
it increases more than three times in volume. 
Here then is a real gestation. At the proper 
time the mother rids herself of the larva by the 
mouth, ina state to bear the action of external 
agents. 

At this time the future coral exactly resembles a 
perfectly soft worm, shaped like a club, and pro- 
vided with a mouth which opens into an internal 
cavity, proportionately very large, and unprovided 
with an anus; cilia bristle over all the body, and 
enable this worm to swim pretty rapidly. In its 
movements it goes always backwards, and in 
general steers more or less vertically from below 
upwards. When it stops it falls slowly to the 
bottom, and rests leaning on its mouth. This 
kind of life lasts from fifteen days to three 
weeks; during this time the larva grows and 
lengthens ; at the same time the eight partitions 
which bound as many chambers circling round 
the axis of the body grow more and more dis- 
tinctly defined in the interior. The metamorphosis 
evidently begins at this period, the radiation com- 
mencing, but in the interior only, and without 
betraying anything externally of the change already 
poche At the end of a somewhat variable 

eriod, as we just have said, the larva in moving 
backwards fixes itself by its back to some solid 
body or other; there it flattens, and the long worm 
is transformed into a flat disk, adhering through- 
out its base and presenting at its centre a circular 
opening, which is nothing more than the mouth 
of the larva. Very soon a hood or peristoma 
surrounds this opening; then appear eight points 
or shoots corresponding to the chambers which 
divide the interior of the disk. The worm from 
this time belongs to the radiata in every respect. 
Then the shoots lengthen and change into tenta- 
cula, simple at first, but which, by an analogous 
process, soon acquire lateral shoots. From that 
moment the young animal is characterized as 
alcynic. 

At this time, on the exterior of the body of the 
small zoophyte, coloured limey corpuscles begin 
to appear, more or less irregular in appearance, 
but whose shape is none the less constant. These 
spicules allow one to distinguish the young 
coral from other allied zoophites in process of 
development, which might, in all other respects, 
be confounded with it. It is owing to this cir- 
cumstance that M. Duthiers, making a happy appli- 
cation of the gencral results obtained by M. 
Valenciennes from the study of spicules, has been 
able to utilize for his saentbihnes the minute 
individuals adherent to the submarine bodies 
brought up in the nets of the coral-seekers, and 
to follow the different phases of development 
far beyond what the simple use of aquariums 
would admit of. 

It is seen that this successive characterization 
of the development of families and species of 
corals entirely agrees with the general views 
expressed by Milne-Edwards. 

he individual resulting from the metamorphosis 
of the larva, which itself sprung from an egg, now 
becomes the seat of new phenomena to give birth 
to a “branch,” that is to say, to a colony of many 
hundreds of individuals. To this end, upon some 
—_ of the body a sort of bud is formed resulting 
rom the agglomeration of a quantity of living 
tissue. ‘This bud, at first full, afterwards hollows 
out a cavity in the interior; and the manner of 
its production quite recalls what has lately been 
observed in mollusks and annelids. This cavity 
increases gradually, and finishes by piercing the 
skin of the polyp; it is then bordered by a peris- 
toma; eight buds appear upon the borders and 
change into arms, which quickly acquire their 
offshoots, and a second individual is thus grafted 


on the first. It is unnecessary to add that the 
oe is always augmented by the same process. 
Coral does not present the phenomena of alter- 


nating generations established among so many 
other radiata—a fact important to place beyond 
all doubt—still it enters none the less into the 
category of geneagenetic animals. The scolezr alone 
undergoes a real metamorphosis, and the proglottis 
remains fixed to the strobilia. 

We should like to follow M. Duthiers into the 
details which he gives on the formation of the 

lyp; u the causes which may modify its 

rms and proportions at the point where, the 


branches remaining very thin, the base may be- 
come so large that a billiard ball may be made from 
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one single block ; also on the circumstances which 
may make it credible that a foot of coral has 
penetrated into a rock, a circumstance of impor- 
tance to geology, and other matters; but these 
details would carry us too far, and we will con- 
fine ourselves to saying a word on what the 
author calls “the law of reciprocal destruc- 
tion.” 

It is known that the number of species of gre- 
garious animals living in the sea is very consider- 
able. One can understand that the dissemination 
of these species, left entirely to chance, must often 
bring together colonies of different genera, classes, 
and even families. Then the force of propaga- 
tion, or rather of multiplication of individuals, b 
which they are animated, is entirely blind—will 
goes for nothing. It results from this that, when 
two neighbouring colonies encounter each other, 
they struggle fatally, each having an invincible 
tendency to annihilate its neighbour. If the 
force of extension is equal on both sides, the two 
colonies continue to increase side by side. But 
almost always one carries the day and overpowers 
the weaker, and covers it, if the latter presents 
sufficient solidity, or destroys it if composed solely 
of those delicate tissues chiefly found. But the 
force of extension here alluded to, called by M. Du- 
thiers “force blastogénétique,” becomes weakened 
in its use even by the victorious colony. The 
vanquished colony, on the contrary, seems to 
acquire ® new energy in proportion as new 
invasions entrench more and more upon its 
domain. It results from this that, at the end of 
a certain time, the relations become inverted, 
and that the colony which first gave way in 
its turn recovers its ground and destroys the 
aggressors. 

Coral presents occasionally curious examples of 
these alternations, in which Darwin’s “ struggle 
for life’ is so clearly manifested. Thus, when a 
bryozoon in a larval state comes and fixes itself on 
a coral stem, it first multiplies, then destroys the 
living bark (the sarcosome of Duthiers) of the 
latter to a certain extent, and spreads itself on the 
bare limestone surface of the axis. After a certain 
time its blastogenetic force is exhausted, and that 
of the coral increases; the sarcosoma invades in 
its turn the abode of the bryozoon, secretes the 
ordinary matter, and the stranger finds himself 
ingulfed in the polyp it has invaded. Facts of 
the same nature are produced when a barnacle, 
for instance, fastens on a branch of coral. First 
it is uppermost, and destroys the sarcosoma ; but 
this, budding afresh, recovers in its turn, and 
rivets it with the solid matter of the polyp; 
and so those tulips are formed which are sold at 
so high a price to amateurs. M. Duthiers has even 
seen a valve of Zhecidée which had been thus 
buried in coral root. M. Duthiers concludes this 
part of his work by some general remarks on the 
zoological affinities of coral, confirming the con- 
clusions arrived at by his predecessors, among 
others MM. Milne-Edwards and Jules H. Aimes. 
He also adds his own researches on the differ- 
ent varieties, sometimes considered as distinct 
species, perhaps the result of some frauds in the 
trade analogous to those he recognises in the 
white coral of the Bayadédres. Remarking on 
the chemical analysis made by various authors, 
he opposes to Vogel’s opinion on the ferruginous 
nature of the red colouring matter the doubts of 
MM. Pelouze and Fremy, and gives some ex- 
periments he has made which indicate the action 
of sulphuretted hydrogen and the sulphydrates 
on this colouring matter. 

While resolving the scientific problems raised by 
the study of coral, M. Duthijers hes not forgotten 
the complex nature of the mission which the 
government confided to him. The practical side of 
the question has been studied by him as carefully 
as the scientific one; but we cannot follow him 
over this ground; suffice it that here also he 
has hagily applied the results and method 
of science. The manner of the locomotion of 
the larve and their habits observed in the 
aquarium have enabled the author to explain why 
coral prefers to fix itself in the vaults of subma- 
rine caves. Then, again, to determine the rapidity 
of the growth of the insect, and to allow.of regu- 
lating in a rational manner the arrangement of 
the banks, he has immersed, at a certain point, 150 
large jars, marked so as to be recognisable. It is 
to be hoped that these jars will be covered with 
coral as well as the stones or the rocks, inasmuch 
as their shape is more in harmony with the in- 
stincts of the larvie; successively taken out they 
will furnish information on the development of 
the caleareous axis hitherto unknown. It is an 
experiment which M. Duthiers has made on a large 
scale, and of which the Government of Algeria 
has only to watch the results, 
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_France has provisionally been entrusted to M. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Resricui’s comet is an interesting onc, not only 
because it is likely to be pretty bright at the end 
of the month, but from the similarity of its elements 
to the comets of 1810 and 1490 (more distantly). 
The comet of 1810 was very imperfectly observed 
by Pons at Marseilles, with an instrument which he 
used to describe as rather paralytic than paral- 
lactic ; so that the question of periodicity must be 
decided by the observations of 1864, and hence 
the comet should be followed as long as possible. 
On the 22nd it will pass through the head of | 
Cassiopeia, and subsequently, on the 29th, into | 
Andromeda. At its nearest approach to us, about 
February 1st, it will be but 18,000,000 miles re- 
moved. We subjoin an ephemeris till the end of 
the month :— 





| 


| 


For Berlin mean noon. 

H. M. 8, capt 

1864, Jan. 22 . a2 33 36 8446 O54 

34. 21 10 56 50 7 

26. 22° 3 54 52 59 

23. 23 19 49 64 9 

30, 06CUO C4821 §1 3) 

Feb. 1 . 3 9 57 +44 20 
A tetrer has been addressed to the Minister of 
Public Instruction in Paris from MM. Balend, 
Claude Bernard, Bertrand, J. A. Serret, Flourens, 
J. Lionville, Stanislas Julien, Dumas, Michel | 
Chevalier, Pelouse, Rayer, H. Sainte-Claire Deville, | 
and J. Regnault, setting forth the advantages to be | 
derived from the foundation of new chairs of public 
instruction, alluding particularly to the benefit , 
which civilization has derived from the study of 
organic chemistry. It goes on to point out the 
necessity of the appointment of a professor of 
that science at the College of France, and suggests 
the special fitness of M. Berthelot for the appoint- 
ment. We are glad to learn that the requisition 
has been well received, and that the direction of a 
course of organic chemistry at the College of 


Berthelot. 

WE beg to commend to our geological readers 
the report of the last meeting of the Dublin 
Geological Society, which the courtesy of a dis- 
tinguished fellow has enabled us to give at some 
length. The Dublin Society may well congratu- 
late itself upon being the first ablo to make known 
to the scientific world such an important fact as 
the discovery of the remains of the Polar bear in 
Ireland—a fact rendered doubly interesting by 
Mr. Blyth’s surmise, that an ancient Irish skull 
which has been submitted to him with wide 
gabella and prominent frontal sinuses belonged 
to a now Arctic race of mankind—the hyper- 
borean Mongol. 

A RECENT number of the Sitzungsberichte der 
kénigt. burger. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
contains a paper by Dr. W. Rezold on the rela- 
tion of solid insulators to electricity. The results, 
which are only given qualitatively, for glass, wax, 
and stearine are:—1. Electric movements may 
take place in the interior of insulators. 2. These 
are only produced partially by the distant action 
of quantities of electricity collected externally in 
conductors. 8. These movements take place very 
much more quickly at'a higher than at a low tem- 
ry a It is stated to be much more adapted 
or its purpose than the well-known arcometer. 
The same number also contains some remarks by 
Herr Vogel, jun., on the scientific and practical 
significance of the optical milk test invented by 
Dr. Alfred Vogel, and described in a pamphlet 
published by Enke of Erlangen in 1862. ‘This 
test seems universally acknowledged to be ex- 
tremely simple, and to give with great accuracy the 
amount of fatty matter contained in different milks. 

A ust of the botanical productions known or 
reported to inhabit the county of Norfolk, arranged 
by the Rev. George Munford, M.B.8.L., for 
White's history and dictionary of the county, 
shows that Norfolk affords 1027 species of flower- | 
ing plants (or, including varieties, 1067) out of | 
the 1767 species enumerated in “ Babington’s 
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Manual” as growing wild in the British Isles. 
Mr. H. C. Watson has stated that, “on the aver- 
age, a single county appears to contain somewhat 
less than one-half the whole number of species 
found in Britain.” It appears from Mr. Munford’s 
list that the number of flowering plants in Nor- 
folk far surpasses this average proportion. 

Tux operations of the minute Platygaster, 
which attacks the eggs of the canker-worm moth, 
Anisopterya vernata Harr., have been recently 
detailed to the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory by Mr. Scudder. He states that, after 


mo round a long while in search of a 
sui place to lay its eggs, its ovi- 
positor as a sort of fecler, the omen is 


plunged down into the space between three con- 





highly appreciate. 
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tinuous eggs, and the ovipositor orates the 
side of one of them out of view. e body of the 
insect assumes a position perpendicular to their 
exposed surfaces, supported in the rear by the 
wings, which, folded over the back, are placed 
against tlie surface behind, while the hind-legs, 
spread widely apart, sustain the insect on either 
side, and the middle pair are placed nearer together 
in the front; with the four legs dangling it remains 
motionless, with the exception of a slight move- 
ment of the antenne for somethree or four minutes, 
after which it moves off, seldom flying, in search 
of another place. They were very abundant, cight 


or ten specimens being frequently seen upon a_ 


single bunch of eggs. 


Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science to all 
lovers of diatoms. Dr. Greville, who has for so 
long delighted all interested in this branch of 


microscopy, describes a new species—of which an | n/t c 
astonishingly beautiful representation is given— | lations of the Fra de Bruno, who assigns 5165 
| years as the age of the human species.” (') 


named after himself by Mr. Norman. Its name 


is Aulacodiscus Grevilleanus, and its diameter | 


0110". We gave the description of this King of 


| Diatoms at full length :—* The discovery of such 


a species as I have now the retieny. of describing 


_ will provoke the envy of all keen diatom-hunters, 
_and I may be pardoned the confession, that to 


have my own name associated with it by my kind 
friend Mr. Norman is one of those rewards which 
labourers in the field of natural science most 
In its-large size and incon- 
ceivably rich decoration, this wonderful species 
stands alone among its congeners. The umbilicus 


is small and irregular; and in the centre of the 


disc, for about a fourth part of the radius, the 
compartments are filled with verrucose, more or 
less rounded or oblong, irregularly radiating clus- 
ters of granules. These gradually pass into 
others more equal in size and more regularly ar- 
ranged, so that they not only radiate, but are 
beautifully diagonal and intersecting. On the 
little wart-like cushions are clusters of four to six 
coral-like granules, which, when viewed verti- 
cally, appear like ordinary spherical, brilliant gra- 
nules, but are in fact considerably elongated, as is 
shown at the edge of the furrows, and, indecd, 
wherever the surface happens to be so undulated 
as to bring them into an oblique position. The 
furrows are very narrow, slightly widening in 
their course, and suddenly dilating into a small 
blank space beneath the submarginal processes. 
On each side of the latter are a few broad stric, 
having externally a sort of scalloped outline, 
which docs not extend to the middle of the com- 
partment, while within the margin itself a pale 
circle of fine striw is visible, such as exist pro- 
bably in all the species.” 

Herr Sremuett has constructed and re- 
ceritly exhibited to the Bavarian Academy of Sci- 
ences a new naval telescope of much greater bril- 
liancy than those at present in use. It has an 
aperture of 24”, a focus of 16”, and magnifies 13 
times. After enumerating various objections to 
the instruments hitherto constructed, the inventor 
stated to the Academy his opinion that we possess 
no eye-piece for faint objects, or, in other words, no 
eye-piece of long focus and moderate length which 
adequately fulfils all the necessary conditions. 
These conditions are: large apparent field of 
vision, (about 40°) ; equal clearness of the centre 
and margin of the field of view without shifting 
the eye-piece; a flat image; and absence of a 
coloured rim, so that the images of all points 
in the field of vision appear entirely without 
coloured outlines when the Some of light is sym- 
metrically situated as regards the pupil. Steinheil 
stated that he believed the eye-piece of his tele- 
scope entirely fulfilled these conditions. The beam 
of light is 1” 8 in diameter, and the equivalent 
focus of the eye-picce is 1°2 in., but the eye-piece 
itself is only 8 inches long ; so that the telescope, 
with an effective aperture of two inches, is onl 
twenty-four inches long when drawn out, ‘Al. 
though the magnifying power is only 13, the tele- 
— shows the finest points that can be seen 
with other telescopes which magnify as much 

in. But its peculiar advantage is first seen 
when faint objects are observed, as, for example, in 
long distances, or at night, when the results it 
affords exceed those of instruments of much 
—— dimensions. 

& extract from Les Mondes the following “con- 
clusions” of a paper by Dr. Eugene Robert “ On 
the Presumable Age of the Primitive Inhabitants of 
Gaul ”:—* From all the similarities we have been 
able to trace between the Celtic monuments and 
those mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, we believe 
we are authorized in stating that the primitive 
inhabitants of Gaul—i.e., the Celts—have bor- 


rowed from the Jews the form of their monu: | 
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ments, if not with their entire signification, at 
least with all their exterior characters. We believe 
that this fact enables us to arrive at this conclu- 
sion, that the Celts, or the people who raised these 
monuments, far from their primitive homes, are 
not as ancient as is generally believed, and that it 
is possible to fix their approximate age. In inter- 
preting ‘convenablement’ (sic) the Bible it is easy to 
see that mankind had not spread much into the 
north of Europe before the time of Moses. Now, 
as this legislator lived in the time of the Pharaohs, 
and was born about the year 1725 before Christ, 
we can imagine that these monuments have but 
existed for some 3600 years. This evaluation of 
3600 years will acquire a great strength if one 


We specially commend the last number of the - bears in mind, first, the mathematical demonstra- 


tion given by M.1l’Abbé Moigno of the dogma of 
the creation of the recent apparition of man 
upon earth au moyen de Vimpossibilité du nombre 
infini ; and, secondly, the equally precise caleu- 


THE Gétlinger Nachrichten gives an account of 
a meteorite which has been found at Obenkirchen 
(Schaumburg) imbedded in a mass of sand 15 
feet below the surface. Its weight is about 82 
pounds, and it has the form of an irregular four- 
sided pyramid. The mass is still intact, with the 
exception of a small piece, which has been removed 
for analysis. The surface is entirely converted 
into brown and black hydrated oxide of iron, 
plainly showing it must have fallen some centuries 
ago. The iron is quite passive, and does not 
reduce copper from a solution of one of its salts. 
The specitic gravity is very emall, being only 7°12. 
A small portion, weighing 2°9 grs., was removed 
for analysis, and was found to have the following 
composition :—iron, 90°95; nickel and cobalt, 
8:01; phosporus, 0°64. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


Academie des Sciences, Paris, Jan. 11.— 
Tue following papers were read :—Pasteur— 
“Study of Wines: On the Spontancous Altera- 
tions or Diseases of Wines.” Hermite—‘ On a 
New Development of Functions in Series.” 
Chevreul-—“ On the Generality of the Law of 
Simultaneous Contrast: Reply to the Observa- 
tions of M. Plateau (21 Dec.)” Séguier—** Claim 
of Priority for Machinery enabling Locomotives 
to ascend Steep Inclines.” Raoult—‘ On the 
Unity of Electromotive Force in the Unity of 
Resistance.” Emile Martin—“ Considerations of 
the Principle of Affinities in Electro-Chemical 
Science.” Béchamp-=“ Researches on the Ques- 
tion: Is Wine the result of the Action of a 
single Fermentation ?” Penot—‘On the Rela- 
tions between the Extent of Neutralizing Action 
of an ordinary Point of a Lightning-Conductor 
and a very slender one.” ‘Tripier— On the Use 
of Brandy in Consumption.’ Andrés Poey—* On 
the Shooting-Stars observed at the Havannah from 
24th July to 12th Aug., and Remarks upon their 
Periodical Return in the Month of August.” Pissis 
— "On the gradual Rising of the Coast of Chili, 
and on an Ancient Stratigraphical System observed 
in that Country.” Casorati—* On Functions with 
Multiple Periods.”” Nicklés—‘ On the Spectrum 
of Thallium.” Cloez— On the Chemical Exa- 
mination of the Volatile Oil of Nutmeg.” Be- 
champ—*On the Existence of several Odorous 
and Homologous fatty Acids in the Fruit of the 
Gingko Biloba.” Mammené—* On the Action of 
Oxygen and of Wines.” Michaux—* On a find of 
Bones, apparently fossil, near Villers-Cotterets.” 

The following works were presented to the 
Academy : — Eudes-Deslongchamps, “On the 
Teleosauri of the Jurassic Epoch of the depart- 
ment of Calvados.” The Minister of Marine, the 
January number of the Revue Maritime et Colo- 
niale. The Minister of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Public Works, Nos. 7 and 8 of the Catalogue 
of Patents taken out in 1863. M. Vinquer 
(through the President), works “On the Docks 
of La Villette,” “On the Works of the Bri 
constructed over the Rhine at Kehl,” “Ont 
River and Canal of the Oureg,” and “ On the 
Branch Line of the Camp at Chilons.”” Eugéne 
Eudes-Deslongchamps (through the ual 
Secretary), two pamphlets entitled “Critical stu- 
dies on new or elightly known Brachiopoda,” 
and “ Notes on the Geology of Calvados.” The 
perpetual Secretary exhibited to the Academy a 
copy of the Agronomic Map of the Department of 
the Isére, by M. Scipion Gras, and read some 
extracts from the manuscript notes annexed to it. 
M. Mathieu submitted to the Academy an instru- 
ment for the reduction of dislocations of the fin. 
gers and toes. M. Quet announced himself ap 
the author of the memoir which obtained appros 
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bation at the competition for the t mathe- 
matical prize (“Theory of Capillary Phenomena”’). 
M. Mathieu presented the report upon the com- 
petition for the astronomical prize for 1863: the 
prize was awarded to M. Chacornac., 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Lonpon. 


Geological Society, Jan.6. Prof. A.C. Ramsay, 
President, in the chair. N. Boyd, Esq., H. Hake- 
will, Esq., C.E., J. R. M‘Clean, Esq., V.P. Inst. 
C.E., and the Rey, F. Silver, F.R.A.S., were 
elected Fellows. M.C. Gaudin of Berne, Berg- 
meister Giimbel of Munich, Dr. Steenstrup of 
Lorenhagen, M. P. Gervais of Montpellier, Dr. 
G. F. Jiger of Stuttgart, Dr. A. Oppel of 
Munich, Dr. Hitchcock, sen., of Amherst, M. E. 
Descr of Neufchitel, and Dr. T. Kjerulf of 
Christiania were elected Foreign Correspondents. 
—TueE following communications were read :— 

1. “On the recent Geological Changes in 
Somerset, and* their date relatively to the Exist- 
ence of Man and of certain of the Extinct Mam- 
malia.” By G. 8. Poole, Esq. Communicated 
by Sir Charles Lyell, F.R.S.—In describing the 
general physical features of the district treated of, 
which les between Clevedon and Taunton, the 
author noticed especially the embankments which 
protect the land from periodical inundations, 
stating his belief that they were constructed by 
the Romans; he also described the “ turbaries,” 
or peat-moors, endeavouring to explain their mode 
of formation, and noticing their relation to the 
alluvium and the sand-banks of the district. 
Mr. Poole then endeavoured to prove that the 
area. under consideration had been subject to 
considerable changes of level in comparatively 
recent geological times, and that man existed in 
the district prior, and some of the extinct mam- 
malia subsequently, to the last of such changes, 
asserting, in support of the last conclusion, that 
tha remains of Elephas primigenius, Rhinoceros 
tichdrhinus, &c., had been found in a stratum 
above that containing the bones of man and pieces 
of pottery 5 and he concluded by examining the 
evidence of the extent and date of the last sub- 
sidence. 

2. “On the Structure of the Red Crag in Suf- 
folk and Essex.” By Searles V. Wood, jun., 
Esq. Communicated by Searles V. Wood, Esq.— 
By reference to a tabulated description of about 
fifty sections taken from various parts of the Red- 
crag area, the author showed that the deposit is 
structurally divisible into five stages, of which 
the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th (counting upwards) 
were not deposited under water ; but, from their 
being regularly laminated, at angles varying be- 
tween 25° and 35°, and possessing (with the ex- 
ception of the 2nd) an unvarying direction in 





every , he re them as the result of a 
of “beaching up,” by which was formed 
a reef extending from the river Alde on the 


north to the southern extremity of the deposit in 
Essex. Of these four stages, the 4th is the most 
constant and important, the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
being ny gd either concealed by, or destroyed 

i e formation of, the succeeding _ on 
At Walton-on-Naze alone do any of the four 
lower stages contain evidence of being a sub- 
aqueous deposit ; there the 1st stage is so, but it is 
covered by two reef stages, and these again by the 
5th stage. The 5th stage is invariably ectieadal, 
and contains evidence of having been formed 
under water. This stage is developed in such a 
way as to show’that it was formed in channels 


also 
and 





Ethnological Society, Jan. 12. J. Lubbock, Esq., 
F.B.S., President, in the chair.—TH papers read 
were as follow: On the British god Mogon, 
and the religions of the Northumberland Celts, 
Rey. G. R. Hall—“ Paper Introductory to a List 
the Tribes in the cits. ©] the Amazon,” by 

ts R. Markham.—Mr. Markham’s short 


Pcrars cove oe the banks 


; 


and of all its tributaries) is introductory to his 
Mn thet’ such ie weed in habetical 

such a in i 
order, and ing, as far as is le, infor- 
mation as to i suit’ cod te tase With, 
together with the of authors by whom each 


‘names 
and the dates when they wrote, 
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would afford such efficient means of easy reference 
as would obviate much of the difficulty by which 
the study of these interesting tribes is now sur- 
rounded. ‘The list thus communicated to the 
Ethnological Society contains as many as 795 
names of Amazonian tribes, including a 
synonyms. Some particulars respecting the geo- 
palree her sition, customs, and habits of the 

rincipal tribes areadded, together with the authors 

y whom every tribe is mentioned. In so vast a 
number of tribes great differences necessarily exist; 
some are in a half-civilized, others in a savage state ; 
some in the struggle for existence have been vic- 
torious and have remained powerful, others have 
fled into the depths of the forests, and sunk into a 
state little better than that of the beasts which 
surround them. The evidence of language points 
to the conclusion that these tribes originally 
sprung from two, or at most three, parent stocks ; 
but there is now an utter disintegration of the 
original nations of the Amazon valley which will, 
in all probability, lead to their final extirpation. 
Many of the tribes have already disappeared ; and, 
in using Mr. Markham’s list, it will be necessary 
to bearin mind the date when the author wrote who 
mentions any particular tribe. For this purpose 
a list of all the authorities, with the dates required, 
is therefore added. Mr. Markham concludes his 
paper with some remarks on the p:abable origin 
of the names of tribes. 





Archeological Institute, Jan. 8. The Rev. J. 
Fuller Russell, F.S.A., in the chair.—Tue Secre- 
tary submitted to the meeting a section of the 
Bartlow Hills which had been forwarded by the 
engineer of the Great Eastern Railway, to show the 
method in which he proposed to carry a new line 
of railway through those singulartumuli. A com- 
munication from the Society of Antiquaries was 
also laid before the meeting, from which it ap- 
peared that that body fully concurred in the efforts 
made by the Institute to preserve from injury 
monuments so interesting as the Bartlow Hills. 
On the motion of Dr. Rock, seconded by Mr. 
W. 8. Walford, a resolution expressing the dis- 
satisfaction of the meeting with any scheme that 
in its operation would injure the tumuli was 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman drew attention to a present 
which had been received from the Prince of 
Wales, and congratulated archeologists on the 
fact that, his Royal Highness had exhibited an 
interest in their pursuits. The present to which 
he referred was a copy of a work on the papyrus 
discovered near Thebes in the presence of the 
Prince during the recent tour of his Royal Hizhness 
in the East.—Mr. C. W. Goodwin stated that the 

pyrus, which had been ably edited by Dr. 

irch, was of the fourth century before Christ, and 
consequently of a time when Egyptian art was in 
a state of degradation. It was not perfect, having 
received injuries from various causes; and it was 
— from internal evidence that the scribe 
did not understand what he was engaged on. 
Papyri, it is well known, were kept ready pre- 
pared with blank spaces for the name and descri 
tion of the deceased, and formed of the 

funeral expenses. There were t sorts— 

1. Ritual ; 2. Book of Transmigrations ; 3. Solar 
Litanies—i.e., descriptions of the passage of the 
soul through the earth in Sol’s boat. These MSS. 
contain minute descriptions of all the regions 
eae Sr ge it passes after death. There are few 
or, in , scarcely any perfect copy of a ° 
That at present in the oop Stesamn isa weap ine 
one, and, when published, will, it is expected, be 
very complete. 

Mr. Albert Way communicated some notes on 
Roman interments recently brought to light at 
East Ham in Essex during the construction of 
the great metropolitan works for the high level 
sewer that traverses the marshes of Plaistow and 
East Ham. It was to the friendly courtesy of the 
Rev. E. F. Boyle, with whom he had been put in 
communication by Mr. a that Mr. Albert 
Way was enabled to lay before the Institute the 

rticulars of the discovery. The principal objects 

rought to light consist of a large stone coffin with 
a coped lid. sepulchral cist, which is formed 
of coarse oolite, brought from a considerable dis- 
tance, it contained two skeletons, the heads, it de- 
serves to be noticed, having been placed at the 
—_ ends of the cavity. The remains ap 
to be of adults, the teeth not being much impaired 
by age. Three leaden coffins also were disinterred 
—the three tombs being in a row, placed north 
and south—each of them containing a skeleton, 
with which lime in a granulated state had 
rently been mixed. Some cinerary urns and 
Roman fictilia, found at the same place and time, 
were, the kindness of Mr. Boyle, laid 
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before the Institute. Of the whole of these objects 
Mr. Albert Way gave an elaborate description. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of the 
aper Mr. Joseph Burtt, Mr. W. 8S. Walford, Mr. 
W. Warwick King, and Dr. Rock took part. _ 

Dr. Edward Charlton, secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Newcastle, gave an account 
of remarkable discoveries of antiquities, recently 
made under the personal superintendence of the 
late King of Denmark, in a peat morass at Thorsb- 
jerg, and now preserved in the museum at 

ensborg. These objects are of bronze, silver, 
wood, leather, woollen cloth, and gold; while, in 
another morass, Nydam Moss, there was dis- 
covered a remarkable assemblage of swords, spear- 
heads, &c., of iron, with numerous Roman coins, 
ranging from Nero to Severus. Not a trace of a 
human body was discovered; and it was evident 
that all the articles had been purposely hidden, 
and were not the result of a battle on the ice, 
when the morass was a lake and the ice had given 
way under the combatants. Many of the wooden 
articles—such as the spear-shafts, &c.—were laid 
together ; and then, again, the boards composing 
the shields, “ skjoldbreder,” were found laid one 
upon the other, and sometimes a spear-head was 
forced through two or three of them at once. In 
another spot were congregated almost all the 
bosses of shields ; and, again, the gold ornaments 
were chiefly found together. Of money but little 
was discovered; nine coins were found close to 
the silver mask and headpiece that form one of 
the chief glories of the collection. Some of the 
weapons had been wrapped in chain-armour before 
being deposited. 

Mr. W. 8. Lawrence exhibited photographs of 
Roman remains discovered on his estate at Wy- 
combe in Gloucestershire. Large quantities of 
pottery, including plain and figured Samian ; coins, 
chiefly Roman, extending from the earlier emperors 
to Arcadius, and Romano-British coins of the 
subsequent period ; fibule ; articles of the toilet ; a 
perfect scalp and cranium of the Bos longifrons ; 
a bronze statuette of Mars; a singular tablet of 
Roman sculpture, and numerous other objects, 
have been found since October. The spot is 
traditionally regarded as the site of a “burnt 
Roman town.” 

Mr. Burtt reported ‘that the Rev. E. Hill and 
himself had visited Warwick with a view to make 
arrangements for their annual meeting, and their 
reception was very gratifying. ‘The mayor and 
corporation offered facilities for the visit of the 
Institute to that town; and, from what had already 
been ascertained, there is no?doubt that the autho- 
rities of the several towns to be visited by the 
Institute will render all assistance in their power. 
Mr. Burtt also mentioned that they had had an 
interview with Lord Leigh, the President elect. 


Law Amendment Society, Dec. 21. W. T. 8. 
Daniel, Esq., Q.C., in the chair.—A PAPER was 
read by Mr. Edward Webster on “The System 
of Preparing, Editing, and Publishing Cases argued 
and determined by the Superior Courts, in con- 
nexion with a Minister and Department of Public 
Justice to be established by the Legislature.” 








DUBLIN. 


Royal Irish Academy, Jan. 14. The Very 
Rev. Dean Graves, D.D., in the chair.—A 
PAPER was read by E. Blyth, Esq., late of Cal- 
cutta, “‘ On the true Stags, or Elaphine division 
of the genus Cervus.” , 

Mr. Blyth commenced his address with a dis- 
sertation upon the distinctive characters of the 
different Northern types of deer, whether existent 
or extinct. At the head of the group he placed 
the fossil Sivatherium of Cautley and Falconer 
from the Siwdlik deposits of Northern India. 
This extraordinary animal, in the opinion of Mr. 
Blyth, was more nearly akin to the existing elk, 
or moose, than to any other known animal living 
or extinct, but was far more massive and pon- 
derous, and was endowed with a flexible and pre- 
hensile proboscis, probably not unlike that of the 
tapir. It was also most remarkable for possessing 
two pairs of horns, like the existing small four- 
horned antelope of India ; but the affinities of the 
Sivatherium were with the stags, and its horns 
were deciduous. The posterior pair were set on 
much as in the elk, and were similarly palmated, 
with a distinct brow-antler, and the spillers into 
which the palm divides were directed exteriorly, or 
anteriorly, as in the elk and m » not - 
teriorly, ‘ee in the reindeer oui the Siow don, 
but they were probably subject to considerable 
variation, as in the kin elk. The elk, or 
Alces machlis, was then treated of; and next the 
so-called “Irish elk,” or Megaceros Hibernicus, 
the affinities of which were elaborately reviewed, 
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Mr. Blyth exhibited a frontlet, which he con- 
sidered to be decidedly and beyond dispute that 
of an old female animal, bearing horns, however 
rare and exceptional the occurrence, as_like- 
wise in the elk, though usual in the reindeer. 
Another instance of this he considered to be repre- 
sented in one of the plates of Baron Cuvier’s Osse- 
meus Fossiles. He also had seen several fragments 
of bones of undoubted megaceros in the museum 
of Dublin, which fully convinced him that the 
Strongyloceros speleus of Professor Owen was no 
other than the same. The reindeer, or Rangifer 
tarandus, was next treated of ; and then the fallow- 
deer, or Platyceros dama, which Mr. Blyth con- 
siders to be a species of no ordinary interest as 
regards its structural peculiarities and affinities. 
Strange to say, its indigenous habitat is even yet not 
positively ascertained ; and, had it not been intro- 
duced into Europe, gone by the Romans, and 
preserved as a park animal, it might even have 
remained an undescribed species to the present 
day ; but it was known to the ancient Assyrians, 
as it is unmistakably represented on the monu- 
ments of Nineveh; and Mr. Blyth felt confident 
that its true indigenous abode was the same as 
that of the common pheasant, or Phasianus 
colchicus, culminating in the mountainous country 
between the Euxine and the Caspian sea. Mr. 
Blyth next showed that the Barbary stag (Cervus 
Barbarus) had especial affinities for the fallow- 
deer; and he then treated successively of the 
Wapiti stag (C. Canadensis) of North America, 
two varieties or races of which respectively inhabit 
the eastern and western watershed of the divid- 
ing ridge known as the Rocky Mountains; of the 
Shou (C. affinis), or great Mongolian stag; of the 
Maral or Hoglu (C. Wallichii,C. elephas of Pallas) 
which inhabits Middle Asia, extending its range 
westward to the Black Sea; of the European stag 
(C. elephas of Linnzus)—that of Northern China 
(C. Mantchuricus), which adorned the parks of the 
Summer Palace near Pekin; that of the Island 
of Formosa (C. pseudazis) ; and, lastly, the dimi- 
nutive true stag, inhabiting Japan (C. Sika), 
which was erroneously assigned to the Rusine 
series by Dr. Gray, who termed it Rusa Japonica. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Haughton read a paper 
* On the Muscular Mechanism of the Hip and 
Knee Joints in Man and in some of the lesser 
Monkeys.”—The author proceeded to prove, by 
the results of anatomical investigation, a connexion 
between the muscles of the hip which hitherto 
had not been supposed to be the fact. 

Sir William R. Hamilton communicated some 
discoveries he had recently made in the more 
abstruse branches of mathematics. 

Mr. Garstin, on behalf of Captain St. Vincent 


Whitshed, of Killingcarrick House, Greystones ‘ 


(late Coldstream Guards), presented a very perfect 
bronze celt, which had been found eight feet under 
the surface of the ground in making a drain at 
Whitestown, near Tallaght, county Dublin, the 
property of his father, Sir James Hawkins- Whit- 
shed, Bart., in 1840. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were 
elected Members :—The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Charlemont, the Right Hon. the Earl of Donough- 
more, C. H. Foot, B. A., James Digges La Touche, 
and Major Poole, 8th Hussars. 





Geological Society of Dublin, Jan.13. Pro- 
fessor J. B. Jukes, F.R.S.,inthe chair. G. Dixon, 
Esq., and W. H.Stackpoole Westropp, Esq., were 
elected Members.—THE Rev. Professor Haughton 
read a paper entitled “An Attempt to calculate 
the duration of Time involved in Geological 
Epochs.”—He said that, as geologists of modern 
times had got into the habit of speaking of long 
periods of time with an extreme vagueness of idea 
as to what their words meant, he thought that it 
would be a point of interest to consider for how 
long a space of time animals could have existed on 
the globe. If we admit, as most scientific men 
are prepared to do, that the earth has cooled down 
from a gaseous condition to its present solid 
consistence, it is evident that organic beings could 
not have existed on the earth until it assumed 
some degree of solidity. He would take the 
results of trustworthy scientific experiments and 
calculations as 2 basis, and lay the results of his 
calculations before the meeting. Most of the 
members present were acquainted with the in- 
genious proof, which we owe to Arago, that the 
earth has not cooled half a degree (Fahrenheit) 
since the time of Joseph. His proof is founded on 
the fact of Joseph’s having received from Jacob, 
in the present sent to him to pt, some fruit 
which still grows in Palestine, and which wil! not 
bear a climate differing in any way from that of 
Palestine at the present day. Hence we see that 
the earth is only losing heat very slowly now. | 





Professor Bischoff of Bonn had made some 
experiments on the rate of cooling of basalt, and 
on these Professor Helmholtz had founded a cal- 
culation, by means of which he proved that the 
period which a globe of basalt of the size of the 
earth would take to cool from 2000° C. to 200° 
C. would be 350,000,000 of years. This calcula- 
tion he would assume; and, as the extreme limits 
of temperature to which his reasoning would 
apply, he would take 122° F. and 77° F. 122° 
F. is the temperature at which albumen coagulates, 
and therefore no animal could live at that tempera- 
ture, as its blood would be coagulated. It was 
true that enthusiastic votaries of the Turkish bath 
would say that existence was possible at much 
higher temperatures, but they would find few to 
believe them. As the lower limit, he would take 
the temperature of 77° F., which had been admitted 
to have been the probable temperature of these 
islands at the time of deposition of the London 
clay. That this was nota random assumption was 
proved by the fact that Professor Heer of Zurich 
had lately expressed his opinion that the tempe- 
rature of Switzerland during the miocene epoch 
was between 67 deg. and 72 deg. ; and this period 
is subsequent to the London clay. Assuming, 
then, these limits, and the period above named 
(350,000,000 of years), as his data, he found that 
the earth, if it be supposed to be made of basalt, 
would require 1,280,000,000 of years to cool 
through the required space. This reasoning was 
based on the well-known law of cooling of a heated 
body; and it was obvious to every one that the 
second period must be much longer than the first 
one, as the hotter a body is the faster it will cool. 
In this period we have space enough for the 
wildest phantasies of geologists, as no person in 
the room could form any idea of the difference 
between 1,279,000,000 and 1,280,000,000 of years. 
Dr. Haughton concluded by saying that he did 
not conceive that changes of climate, produced by 
alteration in the relative positions of land and 
water, could account for the facts discovered by 
Sir L. M‘Clintock about the fossils of the Arctic 
regions. Nor did he now believe (though he, at 
one time, had believed, and now wished to read 
his recantation) that the axis of the earth had 
changed its position. 

The Chairman expressed his own sense 
ef the great value of Professor Haughton’s 
paper, and its exceeding ingenuity in giving a 
solid basis for that superstructure of imagina- 
tion in which geologists, according to the author’s 
account, were prone to indulge. He had 
given them sufficient scope for their theories in 
the definite period of millions of years—a space of 
time which it was simply impossible for any 
geologist to grasp. He had, however, gone over 
so many subjects that they could not discuss the 
whole question that evening, especially as another 
valuable paper was to come before them. The 
discussion, therefore, should be strictly limited to 
the question of the calculation, from certain actual 
data, of the period that elapsed from the time 
when the temperature of the globe was 122 degs. 
—assumed by Dr. Haughton as the maximum at 
which pearatin life was possible—until it had cooled 
down to 77 degs. He would not limit them as to 
the geological dates which they should give to 
those extremes of temperature. 

Mr. E. Blyth, late of Caleutta, remarked that 
the multiplicity of bearings of the subject upon 
which Professor Haughton had treated would 
occupy about a week to consider fairly. He 
would, therefore, confine himself as far as possible 
to the special question before the meeting, in 
conformity and accordance with the judicious 
request of the Chairman. It had been well re- 
marked and reiterated, that it was beyond the 
powers of the human mind to comprehend or 
adequately appreciate the idea of millions of 
millions, or trillions; but, fortunately, there was 
no necessity for such strains upon the imagination, 
as all depended on the magnitude of the unit 
assumed as a starting-point. The more we re- 
flected upon the ideas of space and time, the more 
analogous they became, and the more capable of 
reciprocal illustration. In reviewing the epochs 
of past time, he held that it was impossible to 
ree a or fix the limit of duration of any par- 
ticular period, because the causes in operation 
might be more or less active during an indefinite 
succession of ages, when any especial deposit was 
in process of formation; and, besides, the mere 
fragments that remained were but comparatively 
few leaves saved from the lost book of geological 
evidence. The utmost that could be attempted— 
unless, perhaps, in rare and exeeptional cases—was, 
at most, merely a vague approximation, and this, 
in the opinion of the speaker, could best be ren- 
dered intelligible by comparison of the dis- 
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tances of time with those of space—even as those 
of space have been illustrated and rendered more 
comprehensible by the measurement of time. 
Thus, a ray of light traverses the distance of 
ninety-two millions of miles, from the sun to 
this planet, in about eight minutes and a half. 
It took, say, three thousand to reach us from 
the nearest known fixed star (so called), as de- 
termined by parallax, which is Alpha Centauri; 
and at least thirty thousand years for a ray of 
light to reach us from the grand nebula in the 
belt of Orion. Suppose we compare the distance 
in past time of the termination of the glacial era 
of the northern hemisphere to the distance in 
space of the earth from the sun, we may, in like 
manner, compare the distance in space from this 
planet to the star Alpha Centauri to, say the 
period of the deposition of the earlier tertiaries, 
rather than to that of the cretaceous period ; that 
of Orion to that of the coal-measures ; and that 
of the distant nebulew resolved by Lord Rosse’s 
telescope to that of such early forms of life as 
the Oldhamia. Mr. Blyth merely threw out the 
idea, which he admitted to be as vaguely approxi- 
mative as any other possible mode of computation. 

Dr. Carte read a paper “On the Recent Dis- 
covery of Bones of the Polar Bear in Lough Gur, 
County Limerick; with Observations on their 
Comparison with Bones of the Cave Bear, in the 
Collection of the Earl of Enniskillen.”—He said 
that the interest of paleontological research was 
gradually being transferred to the search for mam- 
malian remains, and especially those of man him- 
self; and in this respect science would derive 
benefit from the joint labours of the archeologist 
and geologist. He remarked on the extreme 
abruptness with which, in the upper formations, 
existing abundance of forms of mammalia ap- 
peared, as contrasted with the gradual appearance 
of other forms of life in lower strata, and illus- 
trated his statement by several instances. The 
locality whence the specimen was derived was a 
very ; Bets one for such remains ; and he was 
indebted to his friends, Sir R. Griffiths and Mr. 
Jukes, for information on the geological formation 
of the district, and for the loan of the sheets of 
the geological map which were exhibited. The 
lake was remarkable for being supplied from 
springs, as there was no stream flowing into it; 
and, as there were caves in the district, and 
throughout the whole country from that to Mit- 
chelstown, it might perhaps be found that the lake 
was the site of an old flat-roofed cave, and that 
the animals whose bones were found there, and 
which belonged to the ordinary cave species, had 
lived in the district. They could not have been 
brought by drift, as the country was quite free © 
from that deposit. He had obtained valuable 
information as to the lake from his friend, Dr. 
Samuel Bennett of Bruff, from his brother, Mr. 
Thomas Carte of Limerick, and from Mr. William 
Hinchey, by whose exertions the bones had been 

rocured. It appears that the margin of the lake 
is studded with stone circles and other structures 
of antiquarian interest: and the author has ob- 
tained, by the kindness of Mr. Long, an extract 
from the “ Book of Lismore,’”’ in which there is an 
account of a servant of Cailte MacRonan, who 
leaped into the lake with two dogs in the pursuit 
of a great stag. The bones are found round an 
island in the lake, called Ganet Island, in 
shallow water. The whole lake is shallow, 
and has been much reduced in depth during the 
last few years by being drained by an artificial 
cut. The country people had raised several 
tons of bones, and sold them as manure. The 
bones consisted of a very heterogeneous assemblage 
of animals—such as deer, pigs, horses, cows, dogs, 
goats, sheep, &c.—with stone celts, and fragments 
of human skulls, the latter of various ages, some 
very recent. Dr. Carte then said that two species 
of bears had been found fossil in Ireland—viz., the 
cave bear (Ursus speleus), and the brown bear 
(Ursus arctos)—and that he believed that the 
subject of the present paper formed a third—viz., 
the Ursus maritimus. He was the more cautious 
about asserting that the bones of the last-named 
species had been found, because it was the first 
time that such a discovery had been announced. 
He could not have spoken with such confidence if 
he had not access to the ificent collection of 
bones of the cave bear which Lord Enniskillen 
had himself collected in Germany, and, with his 
well-known liberality and love for science, per- 
mitted him to before them on the table 
that evening. e portions of the skeleton which 
he had obtained consist of a right humerus, a left 
femur, a right fibula, and some ribs and two 
vertebre (the atlas and axis) anchylosed and much 
mutilated. He then said:—“On comparing the 
humerus from Lough Gur with that of the great 
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cave bear, U. speleus, the following differences are 
observed :—The shaft or body of the bone is of a 
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sheets of ice that connected the island either com- 


_ pletely, or with only a narrow neck of water inter- 


nger or more robust formation, and the deltoid | vening, with the mainland, Seals came upon the 
idge is much more prominently marked, which | ice, and the bears followed them. He had been 


causes the shaft of the bone to be more triquetrous 
or prismatic in shape, and also greatly increased in 
diameter in the antero-posterior direction. The 
deltoid ridge also extends further down on the 
shaft of the bone, and its distal termination is 
more prominent, scabrous, and rough. The anti- 
brachial or condyloid extremity of the bone is like- 
wise considerably wider; and, though the supinator 
ridge does not extend, comparatively speaking, so 
far up on the body of the humerus as in that of the 
U, speleus, nevertheless, the surface for the attach- 
ment of the muscles is much wider, and its free or 
external border is rough, forming a prominent angle 
at its upper part, rather than a gentle symmetrical 
curve, as is the case in that of the U. speleus. 
The internal tuberosity of the condyle is also 
thicker, rougher, and stronger, and extends consi- 
derably more inwards, where it terminates in a 
well-marked recurved spine. The surface occu- 
pied by this tuberosity has likewise a greater 
superficial extent than is presented by the similar 
process in the humerus of the cave bear. In all 
these anatomical characters, in which the Lough 
Gur specimen differs from the cave bear, it not 
only approaches, but seems identical with the 
same iioabtlatle points of the humerus of the 
existing Polar bear. On comparing the femur 
obtained at Lough Gur with the corresponding 
segment of the cave bear from the Cave of Gai- 
lenreuth, I have also found a marked difference in 
the following particulars:—Although the Lough 
Gur specimen is a shade longer, yet its shaft or 
body is smaller in circumference, presenting a 
greater convexity anteriorly. It is also much 
more cylindrical in shape than those of the cave 
species are, in which latter the shaft is much 
straighter and considerably more flattened in the 
antero-posterior direction. The diameter of the 
former, measured at the centre of the long axis of 
the .bone, is 1 5-8th inch, while that of the U. 
spel@us is 1 7-8th inch. The trochanta minor in 
the Lough Gur specimen is, as it were, thrown 
more on the posterior aspect of the bone, which 
appears to be caused by the greater width of the 
proximal end of the bone, the consequence being 
that it exhibits a less marked projection on the 
interior aspect of the bone as compared with the 
homologous part of U. speleus. This difference 
becomes more strikingly apparent when we place 
both femora in a si position on a flat surface, 
and view each bone as it rests on its head and 
condyles anteriorly.” Dr. Carte then explained the 
iarities of the two cervical vertebre, the 
atlas and axis, which are completely anchylosed 
together, the line of junction running in that of 
the articular surfaces of the two bones. Unfor- 
tunately, the vertebre are much mutilated, espe- 
cially first, whose transverse processes are 
completely destroyed on both sides. Owing to 
this, we lose one of the means of comparison, and 
mogny of distinction, between the various 
omy oe in cect = extreme depth 
e neurapophysis would incline us to conclude 
ny to which the bone belonged was 

the Ursus maritimus. 

The Chairman coe eee, eee ee nein’. be 
Dr. Carte for the paper which he had submitted, 
and also for the very clear manner in which he 
demonstrated the bones which he had laid befo 


those of a young Polar bear brought home by Sir 
Leopold M‘Clintock on the other ; and he thought 
one present must be of opinion that 
had made out his case, The occurrence 
remains of the Polar bear in the British 
was, he believed, a new fact, now asserted 
first time, and it was a most important 
It clinched a great quantity of evidence, 
it met the objection which might otherwise 
been raised to the existence in this island at 
former era of a a re, founded = = 
allegation that, altho the remains of the 
mammoth, of the woo derhent and. rhinoceros, 
and of the reindeer, and other still existing Arctic 
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animals, had no sign of the Polar bear. As 
to the of time, if the climate here were 
all that in the same latitude on the other 
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side of the Atlantic, there would be no difficulty 
in accoun Fhe S ey ethmaledlan 
country, could say, from own perso 
experience, that, when he was in Newfoundland, 
he was wy of the Polar bear in 
latitudes a 








with a sealing party who had killed 4300 seals, 
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but was not lucky enough to meet a bear; but he | 


did hear of Polar bears being often killed by seal- 
hunters at no very great distance from the coast 
of Newfoundland, and in about the latitude of 
Dublin. He had not the slightest doubt that the 
Polar bear whose remains were exhibited lived in 
this country cotemporaneously with the Cervus 
Megaceros, the mammoth, the reindeer, and the 
other animals of the glacial period—a period far 
older than that of any archeological record. It 
was curious that they found these remains at the 
bottom of Lough Gur with several articles of 
human manufacture ; bnt he did not believe that 
the finding of all these articles in the same lake 
proved that they had been deposited at the same 
time there, and it did not shake his conviction 
that the period of the existence of the Polar bear 
in Ireland was long anterior to that of man. The 
human bones might have been those of men 
drowned there at a recent time. Man was cer- 
tainly proved to have existed contemporaneously 
with the extinct animals before mentioned in 
other countries, but no proof had yet turned up 
sufficient to satisfy him that man had reached 
Treland before the period of their extinction. 

Mr. Blyth remarked that he had carefully exa- 
mined the bones, and that he was fully convinced 
of the accuracy of Dr. Carte’s determination of 
them, even though somewhat sceptically disposed 
at first. This was, however, unreasonable, as all 
the forms of arctic mammalia were successively 
turning up in the superficial deposits of what is 
now the temperate zone of the northern hemi- 
sphere. The most remarkable instance of all was 
the occurrence of unmistakable remains of the 
Ovibos moschatus, or musk ox, in Devonshire and 
elsewhere, for this creature is now geographically 
confined to the arctic barren grounds of America, 
which quite resembled the “tundras” of Arctic 
Siberia, and the mountain region of Lapland so 
eloquently and even pathetically described by the 
great Linneeus. As for the alleged (extinct) second 
species of musk ox, the Siberian Ovibos Pallantis, 
of the late Professor De Blainville, that was now 
properly classified as one of the two known species of 
Bodtherium, an extinct boreal genus, intermediate 
between Ovibos and Bison. 

The Rev. Dr. Haughton said he wished to con- 
gratulate the meeting upon two things. The first 
was that their humble Society had been the means 
of communicating a new and important fact to the 
world ; the second was that Dr. Carte’s decision 
as to these bones had been confirmed by so distin- 

uished an authority as Dr. Blyth. He did not 
imself believe that Dr. Carte’s authority required 
any confirmation; but, as that belief might not 
have been shared in by others, it was a matter of 
no small gratification to have his authority borne 
out by that of so distinguished an observer. With 
regard to the bones laid before them, he would 
make one or two observations. In the first place 
he had been struck by a remarkable similarity, in 
— of condition of preservation, between the 
nes of the bear and the human bones associated 
with them; and he had no hesitation in saying 
that they could not have been severally deposited 
at periods widely asunder from each other. He 
preferred to believe that the man and the bear lived 
at the sametime. He would admit that the padlock 
found with them was probably only about twenty 
years old. Lough Gur was a very remarkable place 
in consequence of its richness in these bones. What 
brought all these things there—a collection which 
included bones of every description, bones of the 
megaceros, the wolf, the Irish wolf-dog (he be- 
lieved Lord Dunraven had got a specimen of it), 
the fox, the great Irish red deer, and now the 
Polar bear? He had heard it stated by well-in- 
formed persons that there was reason to believe 
that the Takes of the King’s County and of Meath 
were formerly used as hunting lakes, into which 
animals were driven by dogs. Might this also 
have been the case with Lough Gur? For his 
part, he believed that the ancient I‘ish killed and 
ate the megaceros. 

Mr. Scott said that two distinct kinds of human 
remains had been found in Lough Gur. One of 
these was evidently very ancient, There was a 
skull, however, which did not appear to have 
been very non he the lake, He would ask anato- 
mists to say whether some of the skulls found in the 
lake did not point to the existence in the country, 
at a remote period, of a race totally distinct from 
present tants. 

Dr. Blyth said there was not sufficient of the 
skull remaining to warrant an opinion being 
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| formed.—Subsequently, however, we learn that 
| that gentleman has been shown a fragment of an 
ancient Irish human skull with wide glabella and 
rominent frontal sinuses, which he thought there 
could be little doubt appertained to the now 
arctic race of mankind, which is known as the 


hyperborean Mongol. 
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Professor Owen. mi we 
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= poet Explorin Expedition in Middle Island, New 
Zealand.” (B). “ Report of Mr. McKerrow on the Lake 
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H. Y. Hind. 
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Optics ;’’ Professor Tyndall, 
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Discussion on Mr. Heppel’s Paper “On the Closing of 
Reclamation Banks.”’ And, if t 


Mr. J. B. Redman. 

ETHNOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St, Martin’s Place Trafalgar, mare, 
1, “On the Ethnology of the Indian Archipelago : 
R. Wallace, Esq. 2. ‘An Account of the Mookwas in the 
District of Putlam in Ceylon ;” 8. Casie Chitty Maniegar. 
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1,“On a New 
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Carlisle :”’ Mr. Vere Irving, 
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Roya. Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘ Experimental 
Opties :”” Professor Tyndall, 

Lonpow Instirvtion, at 7.— Finsbury Circus. “ Aniline, 
Benzol, and the Coal-tar Dyes (Magenta, &c.):”’ Professor 

anklyn. 


ANTIQUARIES, at 8.80.—Somerset House, 
Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. “On the Osteo of 
the Genus Glyptodon ;” Professor Huxley. “‘On a Com- 
ison of certain traces produced simultaneously by the 


lf-Reecording Magnetographs at Kew and at bon :’ 
Senhor Capello and B. Stewart, “On the Criterion of 
Resolubility in Integral Numbers, &c., &c.:’’ Professor 


H, J. 8. Smith. 
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Roya. Institution, at 8.—Albemarle Street, “On the 
Glacial Epoch :” Professor Frankland. 
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Antiquity of Man :” Mr, John Lubbock. 
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Professor Morris. Free Lecture. 
— — — 
ART. 
WILLIAM BEHNES, 


O* Tuesday, January 12, were buried at Kensal 

Green Cemetery the remains of this remark- 
able man, who died, aged seventy-five, on Sunday, 
January 3, in the Middlesex Hospital. The funeral 
was attended by several of his friends and pupils ; 
among the former was the distinguished veteran, 
George Cruikshank. Those who remember the 
position which Behnes held in 1844 will not be 
without surprise at the singular apathy shown at 
his death in 1864. 

It is true that, in the hurried march of life, they 
who fall are apt to be trodden over and forgotten ; 
still it is strange that the passing away from us 
of the man who mainly formed the present school 
of English sculpture should be regarded with 
well-nigh as little concern as the transit of a 
worked-out hack from his cab to the knacker'’s 
yard. It is enough to name the most prominent 
of his pupils, or those who worked under his 
direction, to know the influence he exercised upon 
that art of which he was such an accomplished 
master :—Carew, Lough, Burlowe, Weekes, the 
two Foleys, Davis, Butler, Timbrell, the two Bur- 
nards, Woolner, Edwards, and many others more 
or less marked. His was the only sculptor’s 
studio in London ever freely opened to all 
who sought admission; and, if able to pay a 
premium, well; but, if not, they were equally 
welcome. 

It is not proposed to dwell upon his social 
character, for to do so in any degree adequately 
would lead to such complex analysis as must 
necessarily occupy more space than could be 
afforded in a slight notice like the present ; but it 
may be remarked, by the way, that per no 
man ever allowed his faults to be more 
obvious, nor could any human creature have taken — 
less care to display his virtues, 
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He was an extraordinary draughtsman, and the 
earlier part of his career was employed in making 
portraits in 
coloured. Of these he did an incredible number ; 
and they were not mere sketches hastily thrown 
off, but carefully studied, elaborate, completely- 
finished works of art. When Benjamin West was 
lying on his death-bed the fame of some magnificent 
copies which Behnes had made from Raphael's 
cartoons reached him, and he expressed a desire 
to see the drawings, which were accordingly 
brought and placed at the foot of his bed, The 
old president, after contemplating them silently 
for a while, cried, ‘Wonderful! ‘Tell the young 
man from me that he is the best draughtsman in 
the country.” Indeed, nothing could surpass the 
truthful delicacy and precision of his drawing ; 
and, for fulness of modelling, lifelike surface, 
expressed with an entirely exquisite touch, the 
marvellous Mulready studies from life are searcely 
superior to some of his; while, in force and 
masterly ease, no cartoons ever drawn in England 
approach those copies which he made from 
Raphael's. 

As might be expected, this long practice in mak- 
ing pictures with the chalk and pencil gave his firat 
works in sculpture, and continued to do so more or 
less throughout his life, a character more of pictur- 
esqueness than that sharp-cut severity indispens- 
able from the highest productions in this elaborate 
and difficult art: but there is a richness in his 
modelling of flesh ; a motion, finish, and freedom 
in treatment of hair; and an occasional felicity in 
the motives of his draperies no other sculptor of 
our time and nation has so admirably reached. 

None of his works are eminent for poetic con- 
ception ; yet in some of them the sweetest tender- 
ness is signified so feelingly, and their reserve of 
force bound in by such perfectly-poisec and grace- 
fully-curved lines of beauty that it seems almost 
churlish to withhold even that high praise ; as in 
the instances ‘‘Cupid and Doves” lexhibited at 
the International Exhibition), “ Lady Godiva,” 
“Tnfant Son of Mr. Hope fondling a Rabbit,” 
the busts of Miss Kirkpatrick, Mrs, Lomax, and 
several other ladies’ heads, in the treatment of 
which he was gifted with especial grace. His 
sketch of Milo seized by a lion while wrenching a 
tree open shows an elastic energy and inherent 
strength that would, under favourable circum- 
stances, have carried him to greater heights than, 
as it was, he was ever destined to attain. 

Though some of his larger statues are merely 
excellent likenesses of their respective subjects in 
attitudes of different degrees of skilful arrange- 
ment, without any determined or definite meaning, 
in his best he has been most happy in catching a 
moment of suspended action which tells its story 
plainly, and enables him to display the main idea 
to fullest advantage. In the statue of Colonel 
Jones, the hero is represented with plumed hat in 
right hand an instant before giving the signal 
to fire a mine of momentous importance in 
its results. There is such an alert eagle gaze of 
concentrated life in the head, and look of moment- 
ary suspense quivering through the whole figure, 
that no one could behold the warrior as he there 
stands, inspired with tlie sense of command, with- 
out feeling that something of magnitude was being 
performed within scope of his influence. All who 

ve studied equestrian monuments must have 
been struck with the difliculty the sculptor has 
always had in giving a presentable aspect to the 
front view of his work, where usually the head 
and neck of the horse confuse the action or 
seriously obscure the rider, In his small group 
of Lady Godiva Mr. Belnes has avoided this 
obstacle by the natural and simple expedient of 
making the horse rub his nose against his ad- 
vanced fore-foot as he waits impatient to be in 
motion ; and therefore we are able to see the 
lovely lady as she sits in the full glory of her 
modesty and beauty as well from one point as 
another. But perhaps it is in the statue of Dr. 
Babington his mastery as a sculptor is most com- 
pletely proven; for, if we except the refined figure of 
Sir J. Reynolds by Flaxman,* it is the best statue 

in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and one of the best in Eng- 
land, The Doctor stands in his official gown as he 
might have stood any day lecturing to his pupils ; 
one hand resting with fitting ease, but authorita- 
tively, on learned books, the other holding a 
paper of notes, earnestly expounding or enforcing 





* In some respects it is superior even to this, The Dr. 
Babington has not pervading it that nameless air 

expross in calli photic spirit, but the whale iden wah seiee 
hand on the 


pressed 
ks suggests as efficiently the positiveness of science 
as the hesitating finger-points of Reynolds touching the 
papers indicate the more apiritasl, and supposedly les 
pite, principles of art; w 
of Reynolds talks a less in’ 


the 
the demonstrating hand of Babington, 





encil and chalk, sometimes lightly . 


his own views. This work is too simple to excite 
astonishment, and maybe, to the uninformed in 
art, it would be necessary their attention should be 
directed to its merits in detail before they would 
begin to understand the wealth of thought and 
taste lavished on its production; and it would 


in those long dignified lines of the robe falling 
from shoulders to feet, the incidental way in 
which the folds catch and hang from the forward 
knee, the shrewd glance of insight, the nervous 
eagerness of movement in the delineation of that 
benevolent and handsome countenance—there in 
its dim corner ee with a benign light, and 
casting lustre on its sculptor’s name. 

Although many of his ere figures are 
ladics sitting in nymph-like costume attentively 
weeping to Greek-shaped vases, and though in 
none of them is there the fire, the solemnity, or 
celestial beauty we see in Flaxman’s works of this 
kind, yet in others he steps out free from these con- 
ventionalities, treating his subjects in a manner 
appropriate and historic; instance his monument 
to Dr. Bell, in Westminster Abbey, where the 
Doctor sits surrounded by his scholars, each 
standing in some characteristic posture, and all 
clad in the dresses worn at the period. The 
whole class is evidently controlled by their master ; 
yet there is such a sense of each other, as it were, 
running throughout the group of boys that we feel 
not one of them could be withdrawn without 
leaving a blank in the composition, and something 
unaccounted for. 

But it was in busts that Behnes achieved 
supreme success and met with fullest recognition 
and encouragement: it would have been a marvel 
had he not done so, for, excepting two or three by 
Nollekins, he has done the best that England 
can boast of ; and, taking his whole series during 
middle life, they are the best beyond all exception 
we have ever had. The Lyndhurst, Follett, 
Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, Wingfield, Pirie, 
Gurwood, D’Orsay, Prince George of Cumber- 
land, Prince George of Cambridge, Princess Vic- 
toria, and numerous others, show his absolute 
success in seizing likenesses, and frequently the 
dominant expression also; but the Clarkson, 
Bloomfield, Bishop of London, and the son of the 
Earl of Munster may be considered the types and 
highest perfection reached in this department of 
his art, The Clarkson is so lifelike one almost 
listens to his breathing; and, unless one has seen 
the Bishop of London’s, it would have seemed an 
impossibility that such delicate unmarked features 
could have been so thoroughly and satisfactorily 
rendered in sculpture; in the child’s bust his 
young soul seems sparkling forth in sprightliness 
and joy. 

In common with most of our sculptors, Mr. 
Behnes rarely touched his own works in marble ; 
though in his case it was not from inability to do 
so ; and the consequence is that the marble copies 
of his works are far inferior to the works them- 
selves—which the models must necessarily be re- 
garded. Those who admired the bust of Clarkson 
in the International Exhibition can form no idea 
merely from what they saw there of the wonder- 
ful power and beauty of the original model. 
The chief defect of his busts is something of 
sameness in the expression of the mouths, which, 
save in the very best, have a smile, occasionally 
faltering to a simper, running through most of 
them; and this proceeded from a radical want in 
his own mind of that enthusiasm for his art which 
would have made him grasp with his utmost 
strength the idea he wished to convey to others. 
And, instead of doing this, he too often rested 
content with giving a striking likeness and an 
expression calculated to impart pleasure only to 
the superficial. His draperies were frequently 
tortured into numberless short quirks, the folds 
often starting from unintelligible places ; but the 
textures of the various kinds are sufficiently well 
given in most cases. In fact, he worked more 
for pleasing arrangement of light and shade than 
for purity and graceful length of lines, having 
more of a painter’s quality in his work than a 
sculptor’s, if taken in the highest sense: and his 
sculpture, compared with the fragments remaining 
from the hand of Phidias, stands in much the same 
relation, as regards the weightier matters of art, as 
the pictures of Titian to those of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Had this gifted man developed to its extent 
the genius he so sadly neglected, his name might 
henceforth have shone among the stars of art as 
Behnes, the Titian of sculpture. 

His last works demand no particular attention. 
Accumulated evils had shaken him to the quick, 
and all his efforts bore signs of decay; but even 
the poorest of them held enough to show the hand 





had not entirely forgot its original cunning, for 
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demand half an essay to point out the subtleties — 





he could scarcely lay a mer upon the clay with- 
out leaving an impress of his magical skill; and 
well might Northcote contrast Behnes with Death, 
and say :— 

* Death turns life to clay, 

He clay to life.” 

Of his later statues, such as Sir R. Peel in Cheap- 
side, Havelock in Trafalgar Square, it will 
enough to say that, though by such an artist, 
they are not distinguished from,the other public 
statues of the metropolis. 

It has been indicated that his style was not 
great; but it was rich and beautiful. Want of 
earnestness was often compensated by the choicest 
taste. He was a consummate artist, and all that 
could be learned in art he knew: and, though his 
works are many and mostly good, the imagination 
sickens in thinking what, with a wiser life, he 
might have wrought for his country. He had 
plentiful faults, and some shortcomings ; but, 
with all his faults, he did gallant service in his 
time; and, let his shortco:nings be as they may, 
among us he deserves a grateful and reverent 
memory. 








ART NOTES. 


HE collection of studies by the late James 
Ward, exhibited at the last meeting of the 

Graphic Society, belongs, for the most part, to his 
son, Mr. Raphael Ward, the well-known engraver. 
It furnishes interesting evidence of the course of 
study adopted by the fine old painter, whose appe- 
tite for work was as vigorous as his power of 
digesting and assimilating the materials he col- 
lected was rapid and healthy. By his carefully- 
developed natural gifts, which during his earl 
and middle life were cultivated and restrain 
with wisdom, he became a standard English 
painter ;—something over and above an animal 
painter, his special vocation, His best pictures 
are remarkable for a certain unity, which impresses 
the mind of the spectator, who feels, unconsciously, 
that the work before him is the expression of 
a single thought. Ifthis impression be made upon 
the mind, it matters little how low the subject, 
how apparently untrue to nature certain parts 
may be, how commonplace accessories and details 
may appear. The author has nevertheless produced 
a true work of art, which is a very different thing 
from merely painting a picture. There are two 
distinct powers of mind exercised by the profession 
of art. One, unconscious, impulsive, despising 
mere imitation, but earnestly caring about the 
true relations of parts to the whole; the other, 
analytical, imitative, careful about the truth of 
parts, but taking no account of their relations to 
one another, and to the whole. One imaginative, 
the other meritorious and matter-of-fact. In 
painting, Titian’s “ Ariadne” may be taken as an 
example of the first, Mr. Brett’s “ Val d’Aosta” of 
the last. Between the two extremes there are 
almost infinite degrees of divergence ; but Ward's 
mind bore the mark of the higher stamp, and the 
impression of it may be seen upon all the studies 
that came from his hand. His body outlived his 
faculty ; and it is, or rather was, unfortunate for 
his fame that his merits as a painter came to be 
judged by the numerous pictures he painted 
during the long second childhood of his art. 

The studies and sketches shown at the Conver- 
sazione were made in oil-colours, as well as in 
crayon and pencil, Among the former, a sketch 
of a sleeping lioness attracted much attention; and 
it was certainly most interesting to.notice how 
the characteristics of mobility and power had been 
thoroughly apprehended by the painter, so that, in 
looking at this study, one could not help thinkin 
of the alertness which could be instantly aroused, 
and of the heavy crushing blow that lay latent 
in the fore-arm. Another characteristic example 
was a life-sized study of the eye of a bull, pro- 
bably a study for the large picture now at South 
Kensington ; a connoisseur would detect it as the 
-” of an Alderney, from the yellow tones about 
the white and the cornea. Two admirable studies 
of dead sheep, painted at the best period of the 
artist’s life, and some cows, rather picturesque than 
thoroughbred, were the more noticeable of the 
coloured studies, The chalk drawings comprised 
every kind of subject—landscapes, figures, ani- 
mals, made with a purpose or with reference 
some work then on the painter’s mind. A large 

icture called “ Duncan's Horses,” painted at a 
fate iod of life, represented the declining stage 


of his power; and a smaller and highly- 
work of a Scotch gully, with black cattle ing, 


and deer in the di was contrib by i 
fortunate proprietor as an example of the artist’s 
powers at their most highly-developed s A 
very powerful landscape study, the chief 
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in which is a mill, was painted after seeing, and in 
emulation of, Rembrandt's celebrated picture of 
the same subject; a curious instance of the ap- 
preciation felt by a true painter for good work in a 
walk of art very different from his own. This 
little collection of studies, by one who may now 
be called an old English master, will cause this 
meeting of the Graphic to be remembered as one 
of the most agreeable of the present series. 

Att pictures intended for Exhibition at the 
British Institution in February were sent in on 
the first Monday and Tuesday in the current 
month. Of late years this Exhibition has been 
celebrated rather for the badness than the excel- 
lence of the works hung upon its walls. <Aca- 
demicians have long ceased to exhibit in the Insti- 
tution, and the more able artists outside the pale 
of academic honours have also, to a great extent, 
withdrawn their names from the catalogue. The 
Gallery is the pleasantest, the best lit, and alto- 
gether the least fatiguing in London; therefore 
the reasons must be powerful that can induce 
artists so far apparently to injure themselves as 
to refrain from sending their works to this Exhi- 
bition. The alleged reasons are not creditable to 
the management; the hanging is said to be in 
irresponsible hands, and under anonymous direc- 
tion; complaints have grown more bitter every 
year, until at last the walls have been abandoned 
by those whose works would be most gladly wel- 
comed by the public to a few painters who have 
been for years the established favourites of the 
Institution, and whose works may be looked for 
almost in the same places at every annual display. 

A SMALL collection of pictures painted for the 
forthcoming exhibition at the British Institution 
was displayed at a Conversazione given by the 
Artists’ Society at Langham Chambers on the 9th 
instant. There were specimens by Mr. Marks, 
Mr. Rossiter, Mr. Donaldson, Mr. Moore, Mr. 
T. Morton, and others, some of which we may 
have an opportunity of noticing at the opening of 
the Exhibition. The meeting was fully attended, 
and, there were many water-colour drawings and 
portfolios of sketches, &c., provided for the amuse- 
ment of visitors. 

A CONVERSAZIONE was given by “The Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts,” at the 
Rooms of the Architectural Society in Conduit 
Street, on the 14th instant. These meetings are 
pleasant enough, and a considerable number of 
people are amused; but we can hardly see how 
they can be said to promote the encouragement of 
the fine arts. On the contrary, the fine arts are 
invoked to promote the amusement and gratifica- 
tion of the meeting, which would be a very slow 
affair if deprived of the encouragement they afford. 
A spade may as well be called a spade ; it is absurd 
to invest an ordinary society, whose sole object is 
to hold afew pleasant meetings, for which sketches 
are borrowed, and at which ballads are sung, with 
the magnificent title of ‘The Society for the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts.” 

TuHE lovers of ceramic wares will be glad of a 
new and interesting volume of some 300 pages on 
the subject by M. J. Greslon, which has just 
ap at Chartres. Itis entitled “ Recherches 
sur la Céramique, suivies de Marques et de Mono- 

es des différentes Fabriques.” 

Tue last architect of the Paris Pantheon, 
Antoine Rondelet, died a few days ago. He was 
the son of Jean Rondelet, the celebrated author of 
the work “The Art of Building,” and had 
obtained the place of Inspector of the Pantheon 
at the time when his father had saved it from 
impending destruction. 
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MUSIC. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


a past week has been almost barren of con- 
certs, the only one of interest being that of this 
afternoon at the Crystal Palace, the first after the 
Christmas holidays. To make amends for this 
dearth abstinence, we are to have a plethora next 
week, as our list of announcements will show. 

THe Sacred Harmonic Society’s performance of 
the “ Creator” off as successfully as usual. 
Miss P . Reeves, and Mr. Santley were 
the soloists. Madame Sherrington and Mr. Reeves 
are advertised to sing with the same choir in the 
“ Stabat” and “ Lobgesang” next week. 

M. AvBER’s long-promised new o “Ta 
Fiancée ye we ner onal has been at last pro- 
duced e Comique, and appears to 
have had the success which has been for many 
years past one of the annual events of the Parisian 
The book is a setting by Eugéne 

Boccaccio, and is of the free 








character, morally (or immorally) speaking, which 
might be guessed at from its origin, involving in- 
cidents very much like that of the convent scene 
in “Comte Ory.” M. Auber has a fancy for this 
sort of subject; but, on whatever mean stuff he 
works, his music has the never-failing stamp of 
genius. 

Musica talk in Paris has just now plenty of 
topics to exercise itself upon:—the revival of 
“Moise” at the Grand Opéra, M. Auber’s new 
piece, the rentrée of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, and 
the approaching production of M. Gounod’s 
opera “ Mireille” at the Lyrique. The with- 
drawal of M. Berlioz’s “ Trojans” from the bills 
at this house seems to confirm the report that 
French opera-goers have tired already of that 
elaborate work. This does not say much against 
it, considering that the Parisian public is usually 
twenty years behind that of other capitals in find- 
ing out the virtue of any serious music. Serious 
music of another kind, however, is flourishing in 
the gay city more than ever before, to judge from 
the present multitude of classical chamber-con- 
certs, which give an abundance of attraction in this 
kind scarcely equalled in even the London mu- 
sical season. A new musical institute, with what 
special objects does not appear, is mentioned as 
being about to be inaugurated on the transpontine 
side of Paris, hard by the Cluny Museum, to be 
called the “ Athénée Musical.” 

Sranor Scnrra, according to the Orchestra, is 
writing an opera on the subject of Mosenthal’s 
“Deborah,” a plot now familiar to Londoners 
through the magnificent acting of Miss Bateman 
in “ Leah.” 

More. Cartotrta Patti, with a good concert- 
party (including Herr Jaell, the pianist), is making 
an artistic tour through the towns of Belgium. 
She has been generally successful; but a whisper 
comes from Brussels to the effect that the people 
of that place are disappointed with her singing. 
The merely surprising in art can have no lasting 
charm, and, when even surprise is forestalled by 
popular rumour, the phenomenon’s chance is poor 
indeed. 

Tue “Fraudulent Trade Marks Act,” which 
came into operation on the Ist of this month, 
seems likely to find its first use in protecting the 
public and honest manufacturers from the frauds 
which are so rife in the matter of pianoforte sel- 
ling. Two cases have been brought to the police 
courts in which the magistrates have granted 


summonses against auctioneers for selling pianos | 


bearing the forged labels of well-known firms. 
Innocent bargain-hunters should know that the 
fabrication of worthless instruments, to be sold 
under all sorts of seducing pretexts—the property 
of clergymen’s widows, or of governesses in dis- 
tress, &., &e.—is a systematic business. Most 
readers of the Times wilt recollect seeing, repeated 
verbatim for years together, advertisements of 
sundry “ walnut cottages,” and the like, to be 
sold as remarkable bargains, under pressure of 
most special circumstances. These marvels usually 
bear the names of popular makers. 

MeErmeEt’s “ Roland de Ronceval,” libretto and 
music by the composer, is about to be produced 
at the Paris Opera. This is the third sung Roland. 
The first was by Lully, 1685, the second by 
Piccini, 1778. 

Mr. A. W. Taytor of Her Majesty’s Theatre 
writes to us as follows on Richard Wagner's 
music :—“Tn the recently published ‘ Life of Blake’ 
the lamented Mr. Gilchrist has written a sentence 
very memorable, and very truly expressing a fact 
that musicians find hard to understand; it is to 
be found at page 77, and runs thus :—‘ An ex- 
pression of abstract emotions more legitimate for 
the sister art of music than for poetry, which 
must be definite, however deep and subtle.’ Here 
is precisely what Wagner has always maintained— 
that the opera was to be a poem, noble in every 
sense—that music came in to aid that poem, to 
express the ‘abstract emotions’ that poetry 
cannot express. These abstract emotions have 
always been expressed by great musicians—such 
as Palestrina, Josquin des Prés, and Beethoven— 
by the combination of tones—by harmony ; and it 
is by the union of vocal and orchestral harmony 
that Wagner desires to do the same in his operas. 
No ballad, no‘ waltz, no popular conception of 
melody could carry this out ; nothing but a short 
melodious theme, aided by the grandest colour, 
intricate and indescribable as all great colour is, 
could express these abstract emotions; and by 
colour I here mean harmony. The exquisite, 
simple, heavenly melodies of the Middle Ages, 
expressed amet | the simple words they were 
set to; harmony then almost unknown, these 
melodies did not aim at expressing abstract 


emotions ; but they do so occasionally when they 
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approach harmony in those sweet melancholy 
changes of tone occasionally introduced. A sweet 
example of this is the song ‘Robin m’aime’ in 
Wakerlin’s ‘Echos du temps passé.’ Harmony 
has given to musicians a new power—it came from 
Flanders, like oil - painting —its earliest great 
masters were Ockenheim and Josquin des Prés. 
Wagner is the first man that ever really tried to 
do for opera what Beethoven had long since done 
for the mass—viz., to express “ abstract emotion,” 
to bring in the harmony or music where poetry 
left off. With these few words I again trouble 
you, for it scarcely can be that the greatest poet- 
musician shall for ever remain unrecognised in 


England.” 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JANUARY 25th to 30th. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert, St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY.—Mausical Society's First Orchestral Concert, 

St. James’s Hall, 84 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—" Lobgesang”’ and Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat”’ (Sacred 
Harmonic Society), Exeter Hall, 74 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Concert, 3 p.m, 
Mr. Howard Glover’s Morning Concert, Drury Lane 
Theatre, 
OPERAS :— 
Covent Garpen (English). — “ Fanchette,” with 
Pantomime. 
HER MAsesty’s. — To-night, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, ** Faust” (in English). 
Opera pI Camera. —“ Jessy Lea,”’ Gallery of Tilus- 
tration. 








THE DRAMA. 


NOVELTIES IMMEDIATELY FORTH- 
COMING. 


1 eae success with which nearly all the Christ- 

mas entertainments were produced appears 
to have had an inspiriting effect upon the London 
managers, inducing them to exert themselves so 
as to take the fullest advantage of the prosperous 
tide. Asarule, the four or five weeks immedi- 
ately following Christmas is a period when new 
gy are rarely thought of, except as a remedy 
or the partial or entire want of success of the 
all-important holiday entertainments. At the 
present moment, whilst most of these produc- 
tions are enjoying an extraordinary run of pros- 
perity, we ave promised the immediate addition of 
a considerable number of novelties. We consider 
this good policy; it is not merely making hay 
while the sun shines, but is an infallible way of 
securing a rich crop. Doubtless the freshness is 
worn from Mr. Tom Taylor’s most successful 
drama of the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man” after its 
run of upwards of two hundred nights; but we 
have reason to believe that it was by no means 
necessary to withdraw it from the Olympic bill on 
account of declining popularity; it has been 
thought advisable rather to anticipate any such 
result by the substitution of another piece by the 
same masterly pen. This new work of Mr. Tom 
Taylor is announced for immediate production, 
under the title of “Sense and Sensation,” and 
is to be called “ A Morality,” vices and virtues 
being personified in the dramatis persona, the 
argument bearing upon tie manners of the time. 
This piece, which has been most elaborately 
prepared, will be preceded by a new serio-comic 
drama entitled “ Doubts and Fears.”—At the 
Strand, notwithstanding the great success of Mr. 
H. J. Byron’s extravaganza of “ Orpheus and 
Eurydice,” a new comedietta by Mr. A. C. 
Troughton, entitled “ Unlimited Confidence,” was 
announced to be brought out on Tharsday evening , 
but has been deferred for a week or two.—A new 
comedy by Mr. Leicester Buckingham is to be im- 
mediately produced at the St. James’s, with Mr, 
and Mrs. Charles Mathews in the principal parts, 
—Mr. E. T. Smith, who never allows the grass to 
grow under his feet, is preparing, on a charac- 
teristically extensive scale, an original romantic 
drama in three acts, by Mr. John Brougham, the 
very successful adapter of the “ Duke’s Motto.” 
The scene of this work, we hear, is laid*in the 
time of James the Second, and the action is full 
of stirring and picturesque incident.—As we in- 
timated last week, Mr. Fechter is preparing a 
revival of “ Hamlet,” which, in originality of design 
and perfection of detail, is to surpass incomparably 
the famous Princess’s revival.—We hear also of 
another elaborate attempt in progress at Sadler’s 
Wells to produce this play in a striking manner, 
and we have no doubt that a considerable amount 
of interest will attach to the personation of the 
melancholy prince when the actor’s name is 
made public. Inthe meantime, Webster's terrible 
“Duchess of Malfi” is to be produced, Miss 
Marriott sustaining the character of the ill-starred 
Duchess. 
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This Day is published, crown Svo., 10s. 6d., 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


For 1864. 


BY FREDERICK MARTIN. 
A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the States and 
Sovereigns of the Civilized World. 
CONTAINING A 
COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE FAMILIES OF REIGNING SOVEREIGNS, 
GOVERNMENTS, ARMIES AND 
EDUCATION, POPULATION OF ALL CIVILIZED COUNTRIES, 


And a Variety of Information indispensable to the Newspaper Writers and Readers, and all who are engaged in Public Affairs. 


MEMBERS OF 


NAVIES, STATE OF 





MACMILLAN & CO, 


LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE, 





122, Firet Street, Lonpon. 


NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


I 


Shortly will be published, in Two Vols. 8vo., with an Original 
fcavednetery Notice and Map, 


MEXICO: ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Michel 
CHEVALIER, Member of the Institute and Senator of France. 
**M. Chevalier has the advantage of being acquainted wita 

the position and resources of Mexico from personal observa- 

tion; and his profound knowledge of political economy, and 
the industrial sciences generally, his eminence as an engineer, 
his clearness of thought, and felicity of expression as a writer, 
combine to render him admirably fitted for the task he has 
undertaken.’ — British and Foreign Evangelical Review, 
October, 1863. [In the Press. 
II. 
NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS,.” 
In Three Vols., post 8vo., Sls. 6d., 


MADELEINE GRAHAM. A Novel of Life and 
Manners. By the Author of “ Wurerriars,” “ Tue City 
Banker,” “ Cesar Boraia,” &c, [On Feb. 1. 


III. 
In Two Vols., 8vo., 32s., 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. By Thomas Low 

Nichols, M.D. ‘ 

“Few men in America have had wider or better opportuni- 
ties for observing the Life, Progress, and Disruption of a 
Great Nation than Dr. Nichols has enjoyed for nearly half a 
century. He has resided in twenty-three States, and is per- 
sonally acquainted with the most influential men of all 
parties. From an impartial stand-point he sees events 
clearly, and in these volumes he gives the world the results of 
‘Forty Years of American Life,’”’ {This Day. 


IV. 
NEW NOVEL BY AIMARD. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 2ls., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. By Gustave Aimard. 
(This Day. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH DETECTIVE. 


Two Volumes. 


ETON SCHOOL DAYS. Ono Volume. 
FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. Two Volumes. 
A TERRIBLE WOMAN. Two Volumes. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SACKVILLE CHASE. By C. J. Collins. Three 
Volumes. [Second Edition. 
STRONGHAND. By Gustave Aimard. Two 
Volumes, [Second Edition, 
BREAKFAST IN BED. By George A. Sala. One 
Volume. [Second Edition, 


REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 


One Volume. 
SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. 


London: Joun Maxwe.u & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 





Just published, 


Parton’s General Butler in New 
ORLEANS, &c. One Vol., 8vo., cloth, 10s. 


RowunpD THE Bock, an American Novel (with Illustrations), 
One Vol., 7s. 6d. 


Patron’s History or tHe U. 8S. or AMERICA, 
Edition. 8vo., cloth, 14s. 


Tus New American Cyciopepia, complete in Sixteen 

Vols. Imp. 8vo., cloth, £10. 10s. 
Also :— 

Tue AMERICAN ANNUAL CycLopeDi,, or Register of Events. 
Vols. I. and II., for 1861 and 1862, each 16s. Vol. III., for 1863, 
in preparation. 

Money. By Cuarites Moran. 12mo., cloth, 6s. 6d. 

AppLeTon’s ComMPANION HANDBOOK oF Trave. (U. 8, 
America). 5s. 


D. Aprpieton & Co., New York ; and 16, Little Britain, London. 


Fourth 








GOLDEN WORDS. 


Now Ready, in one Volume, antique type, on toned paper, 
price 7s. 6d., extra cloth; or 12s. 6d., morocco, gilt edges, 


Golden Words: The Rich and 


Precious Jewel of God's Holy Word — Prayer—the Lord’s 
Supper—Christ Mystical—the Sabbath— Public Worship—the 
Art of Hearing—Walking with God — Faith—Repentance ; 
and possess on Miscellaneous Subjects. Se’ ons from the 
Works of Divines principally of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. 
Oxford and London: Jonny Henry and James Parker, 
Birmingham: Hexry WRIGHT, 





NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER. 





Now Ready, in Two Volumes, Svo., with Portraits, 30s., 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM 
ELIZABETH TO ANNE, 


EDITED FROM THE PAPERS AT KIMBOLTON, 
By tne DUKE OF MANCHESTER. 


“The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome service to 
the lover of gossip and secret history by publishing these 
family papers. In them‘will be found something new about 
many men and women in whom the reader can never cease 
to feel an interest.’’—Athenaum. 


Hurst and Buiackett, 13, Great Marlborough Strect. 


CONSTANCY; 





THE CLOSE OF A CENTURY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ PATIENCE BROOKE,” “THE HEIRS OF 
STANMORE,” &c., &c., 


Will be commenced in No. 1084 of the FAMILY HERALD, 
Published on Wednesday next, 


London: B. Buake, 421, Strand. 





A MEMORIAL OF THE TERCENTENARY 
ANNIVERSARY. 


Now Ready, square 12mo., with Nixt Proroerapnic ILivs- 
TRATIONS, in an appropriate binding, price 5s., 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN, 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


DEPICTED BY 


ROBERT SMIRKE. 


L. Boornu, 307, Regent Street, W.; and S. Ariixa, 493, 
Oxford Street, W.C. 





FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO, 





Now Ready, with Illustrations, Two Vols., post &vo., 18s., 


LIFE AND TIMES OF CICERO. 


HIS CHARACTER, PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC, 
VIEWED AS A STATESMAN, ORATOR, AND 
FRIEND. With Selections from his Correspondence 
and his Orations. By Wittiam Forsytu, M.A., Q.C., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





CHARLES THE BOLD. 


This Day, with Portraits, Two Vols., 8vo., 30s., 


HISTORY OF CHARLES THE 


BOLD, DUKE OF BURGUNDY. By J. Foster Krak. 


“Mr. John Foster Kirk, whose familiarity with the history 
and languages of Modern Europe has greatly aided me in the 
pooeee of my researches, while his sagaciqus criticism 

done me no less service in the preparation of these 
volumes.”’—Prescotrr’s Philip the Second. 


. ‘Mr. Kirk's extensive and minute knowledge is the learn- 
ing of a man of vigorous thought accustomed to b his 
mind to consider men and things, not merely as they have 
been written about, but as they actually were, in the variety 
and complexity of their real existence.’’—Saturday Revier. 


“The student of medizval history has presented to him in 
these volumes the history of a very striking character, who 
flourished in an age full of interest, as being the last of those 
which are commonly called the Middle ges; a character 
whose salient points stand out allthe more prominently from 
the contrast which they afford to the features, hardly less 
strongly marked, of his royal —_e Louis XI. The 
author's graphic and picturesque style will interest the lover 
of history.” —English Churchman. 


“Mr. Kirk does not present us with a mere compilation 
from works already published, he has conscientiously, anc 
with indefatigable industry, explored the archives of the 
various countries in which the life story of his hero was acted 
out, and from these stores he has selected a maas of —— 
matter, from which he has been enabled to produce a 
which for original research, excellence of arrangement, beau 
of execution, and the impartial spirit that Rityotes 

A — = the side of Prescott’s ‘Ferdinand and 

—Daily News. 





Jous Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Immediately. 
WYLDER’S HAND. A. Novel. 


By Joseru SuHeripan te Fanv, Author of “The Old House 
by the Churchyard.” In 3 Vols., post Svo, 


IN SPAIN. A NARRATIVE OF 


Travel in 1863. By Hans Curistian ANpERsEN, Author of 
“The Improvisatore.”” In One Volume, post 8vo, 








THE EASTERN SHORES OF THE 


ADRIATIC in 1863, with a Visit to Montenegro. By the 
Viscountess Strancrorp, Author of “ Egyptian Sepulchres 
and Syrian Shrines ; Svo., with coloured Illustrations, 


LEGENDS OF ICELAND. Trans- 


lated by Grorere E. J. Poweit and Errixur MaaGnvsson, 
In Svo., with Twenty-five Illustrations by Swecker and other 
Artists. 


Now Ready. 
BELLA DONNA; OR, THE CROSS 


BEFORE THE NAME, A Novel. By Gitaert Dyce 
In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE THIRD AND CHEAPER 
EDITION OF NED LOCKSLEY THE ETONTIAN, 
Crown 8vo. Two Illustrations. Price 6s. 

“The new-comer whom we now hail . , writes with force, 


with heart, with knowledge, and—what we want most ina 
novel—with freshness.’’—7'imes, 


THE FOURTH and CONCLUDING 


VOLUME OF WASHINGTON IRVING'S LIFE AND 
LETTERS. Edited by his Nephew, Pirrrs M, Irvine, 
Post 8vo., 10s, 6d, 


CHRISTMAS AT OLD COURT. By 


the Author of “*‘ Whitefriars.”” In post 8vo., 1%. 6d. 


**A more Sete ae book has not been published 
for some time thant Christmas at Old Court.’ ’’—Odserver 


the Author 


In Two Volumes, 


MEADOWLEIGH. By 
of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 
post 8vo, 

“This story deserves to find more readers than many a 
more pretentious work. The author possesses a keen appre- 
ciation of all the better phases of human nature, ona an 


equally keen sense of humour, The story of the valetudina- 
rian *‘ Vindox’ is deliciously told.”"—Spectator. 


LADY HORNBY’S CONSTANTI- 


NOPLE DURING THE CRIMEAN WAR. In imp 
8vo., with beautiful Chromo-Lithographs, price 21s. 
“Since Lady ao bbw 4 Mon ©, no female writer has 
ven us such a perfect insight into ' ‘urkish domestic life as 
Hornby has done; while there is an entire absence of 
= coarseness which was Lady Mary’s great blemish,”— 
EADER, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By Mas. Hexry Woop, 
Author of “ East Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. Three 
Volumes, post Svo. 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS, from 60 Original Drawings by Caurksmanx, 
Leecu, and Tennre.. In 4to., with magnificent Emblem- 
atic Cover, designed by Joun Leigntox, F.S.A. Price 
2is.; or in morocco, 31s. 6d. 
me qoute ~ be P wwf a more —— a. Se 
‘The Ingo gends.’ series of humorous 
illustrated by three such men as Leech, Oruikshank 
Tenniel—what can be more tempting ? *’—Times, 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
NAVY, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. By Cuartes D, Yonex. Two Vols., 
Svo., 7) pages in each, 42, 

“The theme is one that will stir many a heart, young and 

cannot 


old; and Mr. Yonge has treated it in a manner which 
fail to bring him honour,”’—Atheneum, 








RICHARD BENTLEY, New Bvauixeror Srreer. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


TRUBNER & CO., 
60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


AHN’S GERMAN METHOD _...._ 3 

AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
Second Edition, by Dr. Dawsoz 
TURNER wb fi 


AHN’S GERMAN DIALOGUES 


BENEDIX’ GERMAN COMEDY : 
DER VETTER. > With Notes +e 

APEL’S SPECIMENS for Translation 
into German 

(ZHHLSCHLAGER’S GERMAN 
DICTIONARY : 

AHN’S FRENCH METHOD. First 
and Second Course .. 


AHN’S DITTO, THIRD COURSE: 
READER . . 


AHN’S FRENCH DIALOGUES» 
LE BRUN’S MATERIALS for Trans- 
lating into French yy: 
VAN LAUN’S FRENCH READER 

DITTO FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
First Part—Accidence .. on 
DITTO DITTO. Second Part— 
Syntax " sie 
DITTO DITTO. Third Part— 
“Exercise .. 
WELLER’S FRENOH DIOTION- 
ARY 


NUGENT’S FRENCH POCKET 
DICTIONARY 


AHN’S ITALIAN METHOD .. 


MILLHOUSE’S ITALIAN DIA- 
LOGUES sé 
DITTO ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
Two Volumes ‘ 
VELASQUEZ’S SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR 6 
DITTO SPANISH READER .. 6 
DITTO SPANISH DIALOGUES 2 
DITTO SPANISH DICTIONARY 21 
DITTO DITTO ABRIDGED 10 
D’ORSEY’S PORTUGUESE OL- 
LENDORIF .. 7 
DITTO PORTUGUESE DIA- 
LOGUES... j 
AHN’S DUTCH GRAMMAR S- 
BOJESEN’S DANISH GRAMMAR 
REIFF’S RUSSIAN GRAMMAR .. 
CORNET’S RUSSIAN DIALOGUES 
RASK’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAM- 
MAR. By TuorPz. 2nd Edit. 
In the Press. 
AHN’S LATIN GRAMMAR FOR 
BEGINNERS. By Dr. W. Inne. 
— LATIN GRAM- 


call LARGER GREEK 
GRAMMAR ......__... 
DITTO ELEMENTARY GREEK 
GRAMMAR 


pre oy HISTORICAL HAND- bi 


done ATLAS OF THE OLD 
WORLD... | 5 


London: Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


0 


6 } 





THE READER. 








NOTICE: Messrs. Triibner & Co. will cable Next Week an 
English Translation of Jeremy Bentham’s ««THEORIE DE 
LEGISLATION,” from the French text of Etvenne Dumont. 
This celebrated work is one of the text-books for the INDIA 
CiviL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 





{TOXDON: TROBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTBR ROW. 





In royal 8vo., gp. xxte and 4, price £2. 2s., 


BUDDHISM IN TIBET; 


ILLUSTRATED BY LITERARY DOCUMENTS 
axD 
OBJECTS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. 


With an Account of the Buddhist Systems preceding it in 
India. 


By EMIL SCHLAGINTWEIT, LL.D. 
With a folio Atlas of Twenty Plates, and Twenty Tables of 
Native print in the text. 


London : Triizwer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, demy Svo., 10s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


“ The view of most educated English laymen at present is 
something of this kind ;—they are aware that many questions 
may be asked, difficult or impossible to answer satisfactorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the O 1d Testament ; but they sup- 
pose that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted. 
The point of their disbelief, towards which they are trenching 
their way, through the weak places of the Pentateuch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
proving the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 
writers whose names they , no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was thorou c convinced of 
= resurrection of our Lord. And the rea ject of these 

ulations lies open before us, in the now moheniona work of 
. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
which recalls the era of Luther.”—Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 


1864. 

“This brilliant and impressive volume, conceived in the 
spirit of a devout philosophy, and executed with tic 
tenderness and reverence, is ee, perfect as a work of art.”’ 
—National Review, for October. 

“The book is written with that piinieniniiae art, delicate 

att sentiment, and thorough scholarship which have distin- 

ished the dre a productions of M. Renan, and placed 

_ in > = rst — of living writers.’ >—London Quarterly 
eview, Jan., 


London: Triinnsr & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Crown 8vo., bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


To which is prefixed 
Aw Essay on THE AGu AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN 
AGRIOULTURE, 


By ERNEST RENAN. 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 

thor.’’—London Review. 


au 

“We hope our readers will ~— Cromesives extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Es to prone be, 
themselves with Pe merits of a a | to a literature older 
) —k., the days of Noah, and to A .’—Clerical 


Dental’ : Triipyenr & Co, 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now Ready, ee 


The Raat of the Violin and 


other Rd at Te UArED ON RAB het THE BOW 


of Ring be Py s F an Account 
Sanpre, F.S.A., and 8, A. Forster. orelgn. By Witu1am 


London: J. Russriu Sairn, 36, Soho Square. 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


NEW SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 


PRICES, 


oF 


First Reading Book, Part I. ... per dozen 
ii. 
Complete . 


Second Reading Book, Scriptural and Miscel- 
laneous Lessons, with Exercises in Spelling 


First Sequel to the Second Reading Book . 
Second Sequel to ditto 

Third Reading Book . , 

Supplement to the Third Reading Book 
Fourth Reading Book : “3 
English History is 

An JS naga Spelling Book, in Two Parts, New 


The Two Parts in One Volume — 

Scriptural Lessons from the Reading Series — 
Old Testament zh ei aii wi 
New Testament ... 

Elements of Geography 


English Grammar, for the use of of t Schools, by 
the Rey. Dr. Currey sa 


—) 
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NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 
MOUNTED ON CANVAS AND ROLLER, VARNISHED 


Evrope,—Scale 65 miles to an oan Size 4ft, 10 in, by 
4ft.2in. ... 18 
Hoty same —BScale 4 miles tot an inch, Size 4 ft. 10in. 
by 4 ft. 2 in. 13 


AUSTRALASIA, —Scate 86 miles to: an inch. Bize 4 ft. 10 in. 
by 4 ft. 2in. a ; 15 


Ditto (Diocesan Map) Ditto 14 


A Mopern Arttas, containing 30 Maps, with Indexes, 
&c.,, cloth boards ... es fed pe wa et 
Ditto : Ditto "Half. bound 13 0 


*,.* Also in preparation—Maps of As1a—AFrIcCA—ENGLAND 
and WaLEs—ScorLanD—IRELAND—Hoty Lanp, to illustrate 
the Old and New Testaments (Two Maps)—Map to illustrate 
the Acts of the Apostles. 


DeposiTories :—77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 48, Piccadilly, W 
—London,. And by all Booksellers. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Or THE 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
The Bible and Modern Though 


Appendix to the 12mo. — copbeinin the V os 
Notes from the 8vo. Edition. she: ey. T. nage, Bd a 
1s. limp cloth; or 4s., bound with the Volume, cloth boards 


English Sacred Poetry of the 


ae TIME. From Chaucer to Ken. Numerous pepdiser 
Wood vings by Watson, Wolff, oe Green, Whympe 
and other first-rate artists, Super-r -royal, The whole setated 
on tinted paper, 10s. 6d., elegantly bound. 


Ancient Egypt: Its Antiquities, 


Reneon —. History’ to the close of Old Testament Period, 
G. Trevor, M.A., Canon of York, Feap, Svo, 


wy 4s., cloth boards, 


Seenes in the Life of St. Peter. 


A Biography and an Exposition, By James Spence, D.D. 
~ boards, 


Crown 8vo, 4s8., cloth 
The Story of a City Arab. 
Feap. 8vo. 


With Engravings, printed on tinted paper. 
8s. cloth boards ; 3s. 6d. extra boards, gilt 


mirs, 56, Paternoster Row, and 161, Piccadilly, 
ere "Sold by the Booksellers. 








NOW READY. 
In Two Volumes, 8vo., printed with old-faced type, on Hall's best toned laid paper. Portrait, Ornamental binding, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN., 


A HISTORY OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY D. F. JAMISON, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 





TRUBNER & CO, 
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NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





Just published, with above 800 Engravings on Wood, in One large Volume, super-royal 8vo., cloth, 25s., 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; 


. EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNOING, AND ETYMOLOGICAL. 


Containing all English Words in present use, numerous Phrases, many Forei 


Words used by English writers, and 


the more important Technical and Scientific Terms. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary.” 
The Pronunciation by RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. 


The Work may be had also with Er1anrexw Svurrrementary Encraviwes on Srexu, 30s, 





BLACKIE AND SON, 44, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


OF 


Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S, 


** A very useful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Corn- 
well is either author or editor. It (‘The Geography for n- 
ners’) is an admirable Introduction. There is vastdifficulty in 
writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown 
himsel possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is 
required for the task.”—John Bui. 


MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS; Consist- 


ing of Twelve Pages of Maps (above Seventy, large and 
small). Price 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


BROOK OF BLANK MAPS. Price 1s. 
OOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


prieaee of Latitude and Longitude only to the above Maps, 
(;EOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By 


JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 18th Edition, 1s. 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 33rd Edition, 


3s. 6d.; or, with Thirty Maps on Stecl, 5s, 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS: consisting of Thirty 
wo executed Maps on Steel, 2s. 6d, plain; 4s, 


*,* Recent Geographical Discoveries and Changes are embodied 
in the current editions of the above Works. 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progres- 


gre Exercises in English Composition, %th Edition, 


KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER ; 


with Hints as tothe mode of usingthe Book. 7th Edition. 3s. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR, with very Copious Exercises, and a Systematic 
View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, together with 
Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the 
Etymology of above 7000 English Words. 34th Edition, 2s. red 
leather; is, 9d, cloth. 


(ZRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. § 4ist 


Edition. 1s. cloth; 0d. sewed. 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use 


of Schools and youne Persons in General, Edited by the 
late Dr. ALLEN, 12th Edition, price 4s. 
With a 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. 
Dictionary. New Edition, 3s. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, hitherto called 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. Sixth Edition, price 1s.6d 
KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. With 


numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teaching 
Arithmetic, Price 4s. 6d. 


(THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. By 
M.A. 


JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JosHva G. FrtTon, 
BRighth Edition, corrected and e » price 4s, 6d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, 
& Co, Edinburgh: OLIVER and Boyp. 


18. 





FRENCH DICTIONARIES. 


Post 8vo., 974 es, reduced to 7s. 6d. bound,, Fourteenth 
06 FO eg HES DOS Bdition, Revised, ae 


Surenne’s Standard Pronouncin 


DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. In Two Parts; with the Pronunciation in both 
according to the best Authorities, shown by a different 
spelling of the words.—Part I. French and English, Part 
Il. English and French. 


Surenne’s Smaller French and 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, without the Prontnciation, 
Reduced to 3s. 6d., bound. 
Edinburgh: O.rver and Borp. London: Simmpxry, 
MarsHautu & Co. 





Fifth Edition, just published, in 8vo., cloth lettered, 
price 8«. 6d. 


Elements of Mental and Moral 


SCIENCE. By the Rev. Gronce Parye, LL.D. 
London: Jonn Snow, Paternoster Row. 


Lately published, price 21s., 
THE 


ETON COLLEGE MODERN ATLAS. 
ConsisTING OF 34 Maps, 
(Size of each Plate, 12 in. by 9,) 
FROM THE 
MOST RECENT AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
Engraved on Steel, in best Style, by Mr. E. Weiuer, F.R.G.S. 
With an INDEX of above 32,000 Names. 


Eton: E. P. WiriuiaMs, Publisher, &c., to the College. 
London: 1, Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C, 


ETON SELECTIONS FROM OVID. 








I.—FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. 
NOTES IN ENGLISH 


BY THE 


Rev. W. B. MARRIOTT, B.C.L., 


Formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and late Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. 


Price 4s. 6d., bound, 


II.—FROM THE EPISTLES, FASTI, &c., with 
Selections from TIBULLUS. 


NOTES IN ENGLISH 


BY THE 


Rev. W. G. COOKESLEY, M.A,, 
Late Assistant-Master at Eton College. 


Price 3s. 6d., bound, 
*.* Catalogues of the Eron Scnoo. Booxs by post, gratis, 


E, P. Wiit14ms, Publisher, Eton College. 
London : 1, Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C. 


FROM ANCIENT SOURCES. 


EpIrep By THE Rev. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 





1. Tae Drvine Lirvurey: a Manual for the Altar Office. 
Second Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


2. Tur Datry Sacnririce : a Manual for Spiritual Communion, 
- Second Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


. Luts pe Granapa: Considerations. 3s. 
. Ropricuez: on the Virtue of Humility. 2s. 
. AVRILLON : Eucharistic Meditations. 2s. 6d. 


. Darty Meprrations ror THE Seasons: from Advent 
Trinity. 3s. 6d. 7 


. Darty Meprrations ror A Monrn, 2s, 
. Evcuaristic Liranies. 2s. 6d, 


London: Masters, Aldersgate Street and New Bond Street. 


ao~ ow = 





18mo., cloth, price Is, 6d., 


Steps to Knowledge; bein 


Familiar Explanations of we See, Hear, and Read of. 
By Mrs. Bourne. A New ition by Mrs. Bose, with 
copious Index. 


London: WiLi1aM Troe, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





This Day is published, the Sixth Edition, greatly improved, 
~ aah bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., tly 


Glimpses of our Heavenly Home; 
ik Destiny of the Glorified. By the Author of “ Life at 


London: Jonun Snow, Paternoster Row. 





This Day is published Aye —— Aga ra 
Life at Bethany; or, the Words 
d T “ 
on ma By the Author of “Glimpses of our 
London; Jouy Sow, Paternoster Row. 





Bibliotheca Sinica: Catalogue of 


a Collection of valuable and scarce CurnEsE Books, printed 
and published in Chi with Notes Bibliographical and 
Critical. To which is added a List of the principal English, 
French, and German Works illustrative of the Literature, 
, or History of China. On sale at the prices affixed, 
Ws L THeopor Va@rcKker, in 
merberg, No. 3. 


Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London. By 


Ricwarp Mercatre, Esq. 
Lea St. k : treet 3 
ay ft. i SESS Se © Bete” 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 





The Prize Medal was awarded to Messrs. Virtue “for the 
pentaion of Weale’s Series.”—See Jurors’ Reports, Class 





COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUATION, 


familiarly explained for those who have neglected the 
Study if Grammar. By Justix Brexax. Twelfth Bdi- 
tion, 12mo., limp cloth, Is. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 


TONGUE, Spoken and Written, for Self-Teaching and 
for Schools. By Hyper Criarxes, D.C.L. Edi- 
tion, 12mo., limp cloth, pp. 152, price Is, 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE, as Spoken and Written. Above 100,000 
Words, or 50,000 more than in any existing Work. By 
Hypr Ciarke, D.C.L. Cloth limp, 3s. 6d.; cloth bds., 
4s, 6d.; hf, mo., 5s. 


DICTIONARY OF THE FRENCH AND 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By A. Etwes. Cloth bds., 
$s. 6d.; hf. mo., 4s, 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 


FRENCH LANGUAGES. By A. Etwnms. 12mo., cloth 
boards, 4s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s 


DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN AND 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By Goopwrx. 12mo.,cloth 
boards, price 4s. 6d. ; half morocco, 5s. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND 


LATIN LANGUAGES. By Goopwry. I2mo., cloth 
boards, price 4s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s, 


DICTIONARIES OF THE ENGLISH, 


GERMAN, and FRENCH LANGUAGES. By N. E. 
Hamittron. Cloth limp, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s,; half 
morocco, 48. 6d 


DICTIONARY OF THE GREEK AND 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By H. R. HAmutttox. 
12mo., cloth boards, 5s.; half morocco, 5s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND 


ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By A. Etwes. 12mo., 
cloth limp, 4s.; cloth boards, 5s,; half morocco, 5s. 6d, 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. By W. D. Hamitron. Limp cloth, 4s.; cloth 
boards, 5s.; half morocco, 5s. 6d. 


CHRONOLOGY OF CIVIL AND ECCLE- 


SIASTICAL HISTORY, LITERATURE, ART, AND 
CIVILIZATION, from the earliest period tothe present. 
jane cloth, 2s. Gd. ; cloth boards, 3s, 6d.; half morocco, 


HANDBOOK OF COMPARATIVE 


PHILOLOGY. By Hype Criarkxe, D.C.L. Limp 
cloth, Is. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND: a Text-book for the use of Colleges and the 
Higher Classes in Schools, By W. Dovetas Hamivron, 
of H.M. State-Paper Office. Second Edition, 12mo., limp 
cloth, price 4s, 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 


GREECE. By W. D. Hamirron and E. Lever, M.A, 
Second Edition, 12mo., limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 


ROME. By Epwarp Levetn, M.A. 12mo.,limp cloth, 


price 2s. 6d. 
MUSIC, A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


By GO. C, Spencer, Doctor of Music. 12mo., limp 
cloth, 2s. 


THE PIANOFORTE. Instructions for 


Playing. By C. C. Spencer, Doctor of Music. 18mo., 
limp cloth, ls. 


ARITHMETIC, with numerous Examples. 


By Professor J. R. Young. 12mo., limp cloth, Is. 


KEY TO THE PRECEDING VOLUME. 


By Professor J. R. Youna. 12mo., limp cloth, Is. 64. 


ALGEBRA. By J. Haddon, M.A. 12mo., 


limp cloth, 2s. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, Key to the. 


By Professor Youre. 12mo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d, 


GEOMETRY, Principles of. By Henry 
Law, C.E. 12mo., limp 2s. 


GEOMETRY, ANALYTICAL. By James 


Hayy. 12mo., limp cloth, Is. 


PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGO- 
HOMES RY. By Professor James Hayy. 12mo., limp 


MENSURATION. By T. Baker, C.E. 


12mo., limp cloth, 1s. 


LOGARITHMS, Tables of; with Tables 
of Natural Sines, Co-sines, and Tangents, By H. Law, 

C.E. 12mo., limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

By T. 


STATICS AND DYNAMICS. 
Baxer, C.E. 12mo., limp cloth, Is, 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, By Mr. 
Woo.novse, F.R.A.S. 12mo., limp cloth, 1s. 

BOOK-KEEPING. By James Haddon, 


M.A. 12mo., limp cloth, Is. 
Catalogues of Weale’s Series can be had onApplication. 


, 


VIRTUE BROTHERS & CO., 1, AMEN CORNER, 
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A. & C. BLACK’S 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


Black’s School Atlas (Modern and 
ANCIENT). A Series of 40 Maps, 4to. or 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Black’s School Atlas, for Beginners. 
A Series of 27 Maps, Oblong 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


Bryce’s Arithmetic of Decimals. 


1s, 6d. 

Bryce’s Algebra. Third Edition. 
Pp. 351. 6s. 

Bryce’s Book-Keeping. New Edi- 
tion, 5s. 


Bromby’s Church Student’s Manual. 
Feap. 8vo., red edges, price 3s. 


Bromby’s Book of Common Prayer. 
18mo., price Is, 4d. 


Buchan’s Prose and Poetical Reader. 
3s. The Poetical Reader, separately, 1s. 6d. 


Demaus’s Class- Book of English 
PROSE. 4s. 6d.; orin Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


Demaus’s Introduction to English 
LITERATURE. 2. 


Demaus’s Young Scholar’s Guide. 
1s, 6d. 


Demaus’s Scripture History. 2s. 6d. 


Herschel’s Physical Geography. 
Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


Herschel’s Meteorology. 12mo., 5s. 


Jacobs and Classen’s Latin Reader, 
by Donaxpson, 3s. 6d. 


Jukes’s Manual of Geology. New 
Edition, Crown 8vo., pp. 750, price 12s. 6d. 


Jukes’s School Manual of Geology. 
4s. 


Kelland’s Algebra (Complete). 7s. 6d. 
Kelland’s Elements of Algebra. 4s. 


Lemp’s Latin Exercises, 3s. 6d.; or in 
Two Parts, at 2s. each.—_INTRODUCTORY, 10d, 


Kitto’s History of Palestine. 12mo., 


$s. 6d. ; or with Map, 4s, 


Lockhart’s Catechism of Geography. 


12mo., price 1s. 


Masson’s Introduction to French 
LITERATURE, 2s. 6d. 


Masson’s French Literature. 4s. 6d.; 
or in Two Parts, at 2s. 6d. each. 


Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary. 
5s, . 


Pillans’s Classical Geography. 1s. 6d. 
Scott’s History of Scotland. Two Vols. 


10s, 


Serymgeour's Class-Book of English 
ETRY. 4s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


Schmitz’s Elementary Greek Gram- 
MAR, 3s. 6d. 


Spalding’s Introduction to Logical 


SCIENCE. Fcap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
Tytler’s History of Scotland, Illustrated. 


12mo., 3s. 6d. 
Tytler’s Modern History. 12mo., 3s. 
Tytler’s Ancient History. 12mo., 3s. 


Traill’s Medical Jurisprudence. Third 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo., price 5s, 


Veitch’s Irregular Greek Verbs. 6s. 





_ Eprxpynen; ADAM axp CHARLES BLACK. 








AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





. Now Ready, Third Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CoRRECTED By HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 3s, 6n.,, 


BY POST, 


8s. 10D, MAY BE HAD BEPARATELY, 





LONDON: 


B. BLAKE, 


421, STRAND. 





Part I., for January, price Eightpence, 


Chambers’s Journal, New Series, 


is printed in a bolder and clearer type, and contains the 
First Portion of an Original Tale of great interest, entitled 


THE LOST SIR MASSINGBERD, Chap. I. to XI, 


Tue LEARNED PrRorFeEssions; A TimELY REMONSTRANCE, 
tn AMERICA, Dick’s Lee@acy. 

CHARLIE. Tue AERONEF. 

SzeismoLoay: A Few Words| Caprain SPEKE’s NARRATIVE, 
about Earthquakes, Lire In Pouanp. Parts I. 

OccasionaL Nores:—Charge! and II. 

inst the Scotch, by One | Row-Boats 

of Themselves — Curiosities BOATS. 

. of the Census. Tue Suez Cana. 

Poems :—A Wish—The Name-| Licguts anp SHADOWS OF 
leas Monument—A Song of Lonpon Lire:—A Great 
the Season—Compensation| Man’s Burial—BoxingNight 


AND SalILine- 


—the Bridge of Planks. —Markets. 
Ong or Two. Scrence AND ART OF THE 
SHoorTinG STARS, MonTH, 





How THe EnGuisn Counties 
WERE FORMED. 


W. and R. Cuamsers, London and Edinburgh, 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 





Nearly Ready, in Two volumes, royal 8vo., price 


One Guinea, clot 
The Book of Days. Edited b 


Ropert CuamBers. A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities 
and Repertory of Old Fireside Ideas; including Anecdote, 
Biograp and Hilstocy : Phenomena connected with the 
Seasonal Changes ; Folk Lore of the United Kingdom; 
Articles of Popular Archeology, illustrating the 
Civilization, Manners, and Literature ; Curious Fugitive and 
Inedited Pieces; and Oddities of Human Life and Character 


W. and R, Cuampers, London and Edinburgh. 





FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 
PUBLICATION, 


Price Threepence; Stamped, Fourpence, 


The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, and COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
conducted by Gro. W. Jounson, Esq., F.R.H.S., and Ropert 
Hoaa, LL.D. F.L.8., is # first-class iliustrated weekly paper, 
ow eae every Tuesday morning in time for the early mails. 

ice 3d.; stamped, 4d. A New Volume will commence on 
Tuesday, January 5, 
stamps. 


Journat or Horricutrure OFFicr 162, Fleet Street, London» 
E.C.; to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 


A Specimen Number free for four 


* 





Now Ready, price 2s. 6d., post free for 32 stamps, 


Spring and Winter Flower Gar- 
D 


NING: Containing the System or Fiorat Decoration 
as practised at CLivepEN, the Seat of Her Grace the Duchess 
of Sutherland. By Joun Fiemina, Gardener to Her Grace. 


London: Journat or Horticutrure and Corrace Gar- 
DENER OFrFicr, 162, Fleet Street, E.C. ’ 





Now Ready, price 4s.; 12s. annually, or 13s. 4d. post free, 
the Third Number of 


The Anthropological Review. 


CONTENTS: 


1, ON CEREBRAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
2. caapAyY'S FIGI ISLANDERS, By A, A. FRASER, Esq., 


8. THE RELATION OF MAN TO THE INFERIOR FORM 
OF ANIMAL LIFE, By C. 8, WAaxg, Esq., F.A.S.L, 


4. THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARIS ANTH - 
GIVAL SOCIETY. = 


5. ANTHROPOLOGY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
6. WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY, 

7. KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES, 

8 LUNACY AND PHRENOLOGY. 

9 RAMSAY ON GEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. 

10, SUE’S RIVAL RACES. 

11, ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE NURSERY. 

12, MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


London: Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Progress of . 





The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Now Ready, 
Nos, XIII, to XVIII., forming Vol, III., handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered and gilt edged, price 7s. 6d, 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. ) Jonn PLUMMER, 

J. O, HALLIWELL, F.R.S, | Mrs. HARRIET M, CAREY. 
CUTHBERT BEDE. JOSEPH HATTON, 
SERJEANT BURKE. S. F. WILLIAMS. 

S. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON). | HERBERT GRAHAM, 

T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A. | J. A. LANGFORD, 

MISS SHERIDAN CAREY, OWEN HOWELL. 

W. W. KNOLLYS. GEORGE JEWEL, 

H. KAINS JACKSON, LEILA, 

MRS. MACKENZIE-DANIEL. | ZENO, ete., eto. 


*,.* CovErs for binding the Three Volumes can also be had 
price One Shilling each. 


Edinburgh: CALEDONIAN Press. London: W. Kgnt &Co, 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON, 











Published at Calcutta on the Ist and 15th of each Month, 
The Indian Mirror. 


The main object with which this paper was started was to 
advocate reformation and improvement in Indian society, and 
to represent the feelings and opinions of the educated portion 
of the natives of India. The paper is extensively circulated 
in Bengal among the highly-educated native population, and 
is greatly esteemed, owing to its liberal and just views on 
political and social questions. The English public are soli- 
cited to become subscribers to this paper, in order that they 
may make themselves uainted with the wants and re- 
quirements of India, as well as the feelings and ideas of the 
educated natives, which are generally misrepresented, and 
sometimes totally ignored, by a c of Anglo-Indian 
writers. A paper like the MIR OR, conducted in English by 
educated natives of Bengal, cannot fail, therefore, to be in- 
teresting to that class of Englishmen at home who take an 
interest in India and watch the progress of its inhabitants. 
Subscribers’ Names and Advertisements received by Mr. 
q7Auns Mappen, Oriental Publisher, 3, Leadenhall Street, 
mdon, 


JAMES Mappen, 3, Leadenhall Street, London. 


The Madras Observer. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, BASED ON COMPREHENSIVE 
CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AND ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 


This Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and con- 
tains as much letter-press as the London Record. 


Its object is, Ist, and principally, to circulate Religious and 
Missionary Intelligence, not merely of a denominational 
character, but such as will interest all Protestant Christians, 


2nd. To give a summary of general intelligence, both Euro- 
pon and local. The news of the day is faithfully exhibited : 
out always presented from a Christian stand-point. : 





38rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ ; and, rene- 
rally, to discuss religious, educational, and miscellaneous 


subjects. 
TERMS, 
Rs, 12 per annum. 


Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
same reduced terms will be charged to Soldiers, Non-Com- 
missioned Officers, and Pensioners; and to others whose 
income does not exceed Rs. 100 per mensem. 

Subscriptions to be paid in advance, either quarterly, 

alf-yearly, or annually. The amount of postage, at the rate 
of Lanna per number, to be added to the subscription, as 
postage on newspapers has invariably to be pre-paid. 

Intending Subscribers are requested kindly to send their 
names to Messrs. Gantz Broruers, Publishers of the Ma- 
DRAS OpsERVER, No. 175, Mcunt Road, Madras ; or to Messrs. 
Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





EN VENTE. 


Revue Critique et Bibliogra h- 


IQUE. Publiée sous la direction de M. Ad. HATZFELD, 
Prof, de Rhétorique au Lycée Louis-le-Grand. 


SOMMAIRE DU NRO. L., JANVIER. 
L’ANTHOLOGIE GRECQUE. Par M. Cnassana, de 
l’Ecole normale. 
ISOCRATE. Par M. Apo-tpue HatTzre.p. 
BUFFON ECRIVAIN. Par M. Damas Hrxarp. 


LES COUVENTS GRECS AU XTe SIECLE. Par M. 
GrorGes Perrot, de l’Ecole francaise d’Athenes. 


L’ABBE LEBEUF,. Par M. Dreyss, Professeur au Lycée 
Napoléon, 

CHRONIQUE. 

BULLETIN BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 


Paris: Aveuste Duranp, Rue des Grés, Nro. 7. 





Own Saturpay, DecemBer 19, 1863, WAS PUBLISHED No. I, or 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 


ited States for a 


interests of American life and letters. — 


*,* THE ROUND TABLE is published 
mm we Uni W, overy gg Oe rom Fork. THE ROUND TABLE has its o 


in the 


n its character, which shall be devoted to the real 





Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 


TRUBNER & CO, 60, 
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PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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DR. CUMMING’S LIFE OF CHRIST. 





In Weekly Numbers, price 1d. each, and Monthly Parts, price 6d., 


THE LIFE AND LESSONS OF OUR LORD. 


BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


Each Number beautifully Illustrated with a Full-page Engraving, and a Coloured Illustration of the Parables with each 
Monthly Part. 





LONDON: 


JOHN F. SHAW & CO, 


48, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





SHORTHAND. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 


Synonym of Paonosrephy ; and aptly so; for Eponcersphy 
possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of speech. as 
conssamed with the wearisome laboriousness of longhand 
writing. 


Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrman, Parsonage Lane. 





Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 


Romanising in Music. Reprinted 
from the Musical Standerd. 
“ A clever brochure,””—RgADER. 

20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 








280 pp., cloth ny Ss., free by post, 


Vegetable Cookery: Pastry, 
RB.d thy &e, 
** Cook needs it.’’—Spectator. 
London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d. ; nes -qenveso, 128, ; 
morocco, 158. ; free ‘by post, 
Life : 


its Nature, Varieties, and 
PHENOMENA. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grixpon. 
“ The reader will find in it much thought and much read- 








ing: there is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, plenty to | 


entertain.’’—Illustrated London News. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., price 1s., free by post, 
Modern Spiritualism : its Truths, 


its Errors, and its Dangers, 
London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, price 5s., free by post, 


The Wedding Guests; or, the 
HAPPINESS OF LIFE. A Novel. By tine C. Hume, 
London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now Ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
ws at more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.”’ 


—Times, 
London: B. Buaxs, 421, Strand. 





Early in January, price 7s., 


Debrett’s Peerage and Baroneta 


for 1864, Tlustrated with the Armorial ‘Bearings, H c 
Charges, &c., under the Revision of the Nobility. 


Boswortn and Harrison, Regent Street; Dean and Sow, 
Ludgate Hill. 


Thom’s Irish Almanac and Official 


DIRECTORY of the UNITED KINGDOM for Ay 1,800 
, 8vo., 2ist annual issue, is now publishing, p: Sixteen 
hillings. “All the materials for this publication are —ye ow 
from the most authentic sources expressly for the work, cited 
p Any Quarterly Review as “containing more information 
— — than has been collected in one volume in any 





Geviien & Co., ay A. and C, Biacx, Edinburgh ; 
Hom, Dublin. 





Now » in post $v0., price 2s, 6d., 
TO BE PUBLISHED HALF-YBARLY, 


The Brown Book: 


Ready motguense, for the Use of Vistrors and Resipenrs in 
Lowpox. Containing selected Lists of Hovata, | 
Hovses, Dinixe Rooms, Lopeines, &c. Boakpine 


and practical 
as to Charities of eve Librari: 
Meeting of the description. fi Societies 


Ammusemente hostel Musical, fc., with other a 


information 5 the whole = ed in . & Ly maqnes. Also, 
AND ST e neares Office, Telegraphic 
S Cab Stand, Engine, &c., to 1,000 Principal 


London: Saunpers, Ortey, & Co., 
Bookse awengente, end 


66, Brook Street, W.; 
all ers, N lwa Bookstalic 


Railway 


a Book of 
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The Quarterly Review, 


No, CCXXIX., is published THIS DAY. 


CONTENTS : 
I. CHINA. 
. NEW ENGLANDERS, AND THE OLD HOME, 
. FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO, 
. GUNS AND PLATES. 
. SPEKE’S TRAVELS ON THE NILE, 
. EELS. 
- ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
. THE DANISH DUCHIES, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 


No. LII. (For FEBRUARY, 186%), Price Onze SuILuine, 
will be Published on Thursday, 28th January. 


CONTENTS : 


I, THE HILLYARS AnD THE BURTONS; A Story 
of Two Families. By HENRY KINGSLEY, Author of 
** Austin Elliot,” “‘ Ravenshoe,”’ &c. 


Chap. XIV.—The Gleam of the Autumn 


Sunset. 
a XV.—In which the Snake Creeps out 
of the Grass. 
a. XVI.—James Burton’s Story: Erne 
and Emma, 
- XVII.—Erne and Reuben. 
pe XVIII.—James Burton’s Story: Reuben 
and Sir George Hillyar. 
. LETTERS FROM A COMPETITION WALLAH. 
Letter [X.—British Temper towards India before, 
during, and since the Mutiny. 
. ASON OF THE SOIL. Part IV. 
. THE SLEEPERS. 
. LOOKING OUT FOR SQUALLS. 
. DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; or, Recol- 
lections of Three Cities. By the Eprror. 
Old Marischal College—Dr. William Knight— 
Local Miscellanea—William Thom, of Inve- 
rary. 
VII. AFRENCH ETON. 
VIII. THACKERAY. 
IX. POSTSCRIPT by Professor paneer to his Article 
on FROUDE’S HISTORY 
Vol. VIII., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. Sold by all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 


Part II. By Matruew ARNOLD, 





On Monday will be published, price 6s., 


The Fine Arts Quarterly Review. 


No. ITI. 
CoNnTENTs :— ‘ 
I, THE CAMIRUS VASE (with an Illustration in 
Chromo-Lithography). 
II. THE LOAN COLLECTION AT SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON,.—IL. 


III, RAPHAEL’S SCHOOL OF ATHENS. 
IV. MODERN FRENCH ETCHINGS (with Two Plates), 


V. EARLY HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ACA- 
DEMY.—IlI. 


VI. HORACE VERNET. 


VII. CATALOGUE OF PICTURES PETaPeine TO 
THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


VIIl. POUSSIN DRAWINGS IN THE A 
LECTION,—II. ROY s Ahan 


IX. “WHO WAS FRANCESCO DA BOLOGNA ?”—II, 
X. WORKS OF CORNELIUS VISSCHER.—III. 
XI. Rey OT TIONS TO THE NATIONAL 


XII. RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NA 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. — 


XIII. RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS. 
TITLE, PREFACE, AND INDEX TO VOL. I. 
London: Cuapman and Haut, 193, Piccadilly, 





On January 1, price 6s., the 


National Review, No. XXXYV. 


CONTENTS : 
. GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE 
DUKE OF SAXE-WEIMA 

Il, WHAT ANNEXATION HAS DONE FOR ITALY. 
IIL. DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
IV. MEDIEVAL AND MODERN GREECE. 
V. ETON REFORM. 
Vi. THE /DUINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN 


VII. JOUBERT ; OR, THE FRENCH COLERIDGE. 


VIII. THE CHURCH AND THEOLOGY OF GERMANY 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


IX. MR. FROUDE’S REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH. 


X. THE DESTRUCTION OF KAGOSIMA. 
XI. THE STATE OF EUROPE. 
:—-BOOKS OF THE 


XII, CURRENT LITERATURE 
QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SO- 


HATCHARD & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


187, Prccapitty, W. 


Beg leave to draw the attention of their Patrons and of the 
Public generally, to their very extensive Stock of 


' BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, AND CHURCH 
SERVICES, 
in every variety of Binding, from the simplest to the most 
elegant. 
Hatcuarp & Co, have also constantly in Stock a very large 


assortment of 

NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
net of a Theological and Miscellaneous character, as well 
as 0 


a cr vogsapti AND ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 


Orders by . 4 attended to, and a liberal dis- 
count allowed for Cash purchases. 


London: Harcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 





HOME EDUCATION. 
Just published, Seventeenth Edition, fcap., cloth, price 3s., 


HINTS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
EARLY EDUCATION and NURSERY DISCIPLINE, 
“TI think I may that, of ali the men we meet with, nine 
parts of ten are hae they’ are, good or evil, useful or not, by 
their education.’’—Locke. 


London: Harcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 


Second Edition, 12mo., cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 
reduced to 68., 


HISTORY OF ROME, FOR YOUNG 
PERSONS. By Mrs. HAMILTON Gray. 

“The clear, lively, and pleasing style of narration is admir- 
ably calculated to awaken and sustain the attention.”’—Athe- 
neum., 

** A very ingenious attempt to bring the recent discoveries 
of the critical school into working competition with the 
miserable Goldsmiths and Pinnocks of our youth,”’—CaAristian 
Remembrancer, 





Also, by the same, 

The EMPERORS of ROME, from AUGUSTUS to CON- 
STANTINE: being a Continuation of the History of ROME. 
12mo., 68, 

London: Hatcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly ; and any Book- 
seller, 





Price 21s., handsomely bound ; or 36s., morocco extra ; 
Lllustrated Edition of 
TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. This Editition contains more than Sixty 
highly-finished Engravings on Wood, from i by 
Co Horsley, Pickers Corbould, Birket Foster, 
Gilbert rt, and other eminent Artists, ‘It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, in small 4to., and forms an 
elegant and acceptable present of this celebrated book. 


London: Harcsarp & Co., » 187, Piccadilly. 


The Hundred and Tenth Thousand. 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILO- 
SOPHY. 16mo., cloth, gilt leaves, 38. 6d. Also, the 
LIBRARY EDITION.’ Crown 8vo., cloth, price 88. 


London: Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


FAMILY SCRIPTURE READING FOR THE YEAR. 


Twentieth Thousand, crown 8vo., cloth, 8s.; or in 8vo., large 
type, 10s., 


LIGHT in the DWELLING: 


mony of the Four Gospels — a 
Remarks, adapted to ers, and 
a. +4 


arranged in 365 geotions for for angry Day f+ 
the Author of ree Peep of ax e upon Line,”’ 
London: HatcHarp _ Co., 187, Piccadilly. 








or, a Har- 
ty and Simple 





Fifteenth Edition, fcap., price 2s. 6d., 


A FORM of PRAYERS, Selected and 


Composed for the Use of a Family principally consisting 
of Young Persons. 


London: Hartcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 





Thirty-fourth Thousand, fcap., cloth, price 5s., 


NEAR HOME ; or, the Countries of Europe 
Described to Children. With Anecdotes. Illustrated 
peeerees Wood Engravings. Bythe Author of * Peepof 

ay,” &. 


London: Harcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


Thick fcap, cloth, price 5s., 


THE TWIN PUPILS; or, Education at 
Home. A Tale Addressed to the Young. By Anw 
Tuomson Gray. 

“ The story is well planned, well varied, and well written.” 
—Spectator. 

= More sound principles and useful practical remarks we 

have not lately met in = work on the much-treated su 

of education. The book is written with liveliness as well as 

good sense.”’—Literary Gazette. 


London: Hircuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


One Volume. Feap., cloth. Price 5s. 


GABRIELLE HASTINGS, the PROFES- 
SOR'S WARD; # Tale. By A. 8, W. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 


«Tits fod Ghevesinn © story, written with an excellent pur- 
pose, —— Gn eee do a large 
amount of good.” — W% essenger 

‘Young readers may speD md some hours bly, and 
not without profit. 
Reader, 











agreea 
It Tt is &@ pathetic, well-written story.”— 
London: Harcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadily. 


Just published. Feap., cloth. Price $s. 6d, 


THE TWO FAMILIES; or, the Power 
of Religion. Bed, C. BargMax, author of “The Nether- 
r ” boo bi 
“ This is wn entertaining written in unambitious 
and clear style, showing the 7 influence of religion 
-- F - a. -F ~~ tT. The moral of the 
story 1s henlthtal ond not overdrawn, rather hack- 
neyed. We cordially praise the book for ita earnestness and 
sitaplicity.”"—Publie Opinio n. 








London; Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 
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London; Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly, 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S LIST. 


MR. DUTTON COOK’S NEW NOVEL. 
This Day, 
THE TRIALS OF THE TREDGOLDS, 


By DUTTON COOK, 
Author of “ Leo,” “ Paul Foster’s Daughter.” 
Three Volumes, post Svo., 31s, 6d, 





By THe Avuruor or “ al Too Lats To Menp.” 
A fresh supply now Ready. 
HARD CASH: a Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
By CHARLES READE. 


Three Volumes, post 8vo., cloth, price 81s. 6d. 
“There are descriptions of Oxford life and sea life, - 


*—Satu 
power. a Oaityn 


little scenes of love-making, which are as enticing as 
of the sort we know. Tie picture of a boat-race on the 
Thames is perfect.””—Times. 

iy share is a freshness and reality about his young people, 

of warmth and zest in the love-making of these 
impetn ties, which make the first chapters of his Cok sos 
e = . The Gencriotion, of the boat-race at 
and the EE tae cetes tn the Old dove ia 8 partook 
re rs) wo y rs) a perfec 
masterpiece of nautical vo pre’ rday Review. 
A work of extrao 

“ But the story contains which is mbenintely "grand. 
The adventures of the 4 ween s her h voyage are told 
with dramatic Renee an : there is no episode 
in Marryat or , or any any sea, novelist we have ever read, 
“Tee excellence.” 
The critic draws out 


Atheneum 
= Hee gems of deseri ion 
and thought and analy and masculine Ngee ty 
beneath which he recognises a wealth of © piinnthrond c pas- 


sion.”’—Spectator. 
aaite doses seription, of Toe one eh ne tid 
a@ piece o Ww no 
—. except Mr. Read Reade could ve composed, 
here a perfect gem of writing.’ ’—READER, 


English 
e quote 


Tir. 


LIFE, PORTRAITS OF SHAKSPEARE: 


With an Examination of the Authenticity, and a History of 
the various Representations of the Poet. 


By J. H. FRISWELL, Member a the National Shakspeare 


Square Svo., illustrated hoe on hs ¢ ommpanite and 
received Portraits. "notographs. 


~* 


IV. 
A WALK FROM JOHN O'’GROATS TO 
LAND’S END. 


With Notes by the Way, with Photographs, 
By ELIHU BURRITT. 


Post 8vo. (Shortly. 


Vv. 
FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON. 


By a PRISON MATRON. 


Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with yy Pho h, from the 
Engraving Of ane Fry the Penoners in 1816. 


oe na crown 8vo. BAF, XV. of Low’s 
AVOURITE LIBRARY OF Thy Booxs. 


VI. 
THE GENTLE LIFE. 


Essays in Aid Of the Formation of Chavecter of Gentlemen 
and Gentlewomen. 


Cr. 8vo., printed in Elzevir type, bevelled boards, price 7s. 6d. 





vu. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
DR. LYMAN BEECHER, D.D. 


In TwoV wa ay + amma . b Eee 
olumes, post Nyy ons, Vol. I., cloth, 


VIII. 
MY MISCELLANIES. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “Tar W: : 
y COLL INE vA wom. OMAN IN WHITE 


Now first collected. Two Volumes, post 8vo., 2s, 


Ix. 
SIGNALS OF DISTRESS, 
1 Rateaes ond. 


ouses of Chari the 
ty ; among Fallen, the 
Vicious, and the Criminal; where Mise 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
Author of “Tue Lire or Dovaras Jerrowp,” &c. 


Crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 


cf admirable book produces th 
senate wall be the best Christinan book of the 


Fiincites to minister ¥0 





x. 
NO NAME. 
ee ee ae” 


aie Poke 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 


27, PaTernoster Row. 


MODERN FRANOE: its Journalism, Lite- 


rature, and Society. A. y- Kirwan, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, Au , Se France, ” in the 
be Encyclo Botanaion.” &c. Post soon cloth, 73. 


ce we. 


volume is the account of rom the 


earliest time to the present year.’ ”’—Reap 
“Mr. Kirwan writes pi about things which he has seen 

with his own eyes during many years residence in France, 
and which he oy had special opportunities for studying to 
advantage.” —Examiner. 

** An important exposition of the his tory of our neighbours, 
rivals, and allies, by a painstaking and able writer. who shows 
in every part of his work an intimate knowledge of his subject. 
No Englishman has ever before traced the history of political 
literature in that country with so clear and firmahand. But 
altogether the book is ull of interest, while its style and 
manner are masterly.’’—Couwrt Journal. 


THE FIRST WEEK OF TIME; or, Scripture 


in Fermony with Science. By CHarLes WILLIAMS, 
price ec of ‘ x e Seven Ages of England. ** In small 8vo., 
ce clo 

« Tt is written in a a fine visit, with a noble reverence for the 
written word the facts of science which are here 
athered are iroahe and 1 Bem and ing.” —British and 
orei n Evangelical Revi 
ie W has cameeabed in producing a treatise from 
which ine aed and the wise may obtain all the assurance 
they need as to there being no jar or disagreement between 
the Word and the Works of and a child may acquire 
knowledge from its being im in the most r ~*~ lan- 

guage and the plainest terms.’’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


Just published, handsomely bound in cloth, printed on toned 
paper, with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d., 


FIRESIDE CHATS with the YOUNGSTERS. 


yy Otp Merry, Author of “A Chat with the Boys on 
w Year's Eve,’ 

*“Quite as cheery as he was twelve months since, —_ 
Merry,’ in ‘ “Fireside Chats with the Youngsters,’ again play 
the pa part of moralist and ‘jolly fellow’ toa ring of schoo hove 

who stand round him in the frontispiece, sh owing by their 
ha faces that the old man’s jokes make ample amends, in 
their estimation, for the keenness of the satire with which he 
techen the follies of boyhood. Old Merry’s sketch of ‘ Mr, 
Bre ocio, Jun,’ is capital.’’—Atheneum, 

d Merry conveys very good advice in a very pretty 
toate ”—Illustrated London News. 


BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT HEARTS: 


OR, THE ey ay 4$ yA DRESDEN AND HIS 
FRIENDS. — from Germany. Price 3s. 6d., in 
oquane ¥ 16mo. no, print on toned paper, with Frontispiece. 

“Tt ands’ we shall not soon forget—we wil! not 
tell the story y ot the book, but beg our readers ,who have chil- 
dren to buy it and read it to them themselves.”"—Reader. 

“A tale which, with alternate touches of pathos and plea- 
santry, teaches prosperous children to que with the 
SOrTOW and rejoice at the happiness of the children of the 
poor,” —Atheneum, 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. AN 


Essay. With other Literary Remains. J OHN Foster, 
Author of “ Essay on Decision of Charesten: ’&c. With 
a Preface by John She Author of “ Tho hts on 


Devotion,” &c. Edi . E, Ryland, M.A. In One 
ayy Crown 8vo., 68., a 


“The reader will find in te all the characteristics of the 
author’s mind.”’—British Quarterly Review. 


JOHN LEIFOHILD, D.D.; HIS PUBLIO 


abouts Private Wisiinees. and ty Character- 


Founded upon an Autob a J.R. Lerr- 
pol A.M. 8vo., price ortrait. 
“This is one of pl pe am. pis. Si eketueee exe- 


cuted pieces of religious and and sdmair we have 


for a long time seen,’’—Eeclectic Review. 


MEMOIRS OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 


By Epwin Hopper, ay of “ The Junior Clerk.” In 
small 8vo., price 3s.6d. A Second Edition. 
pw A very graphic description of colonial society.”—Daily 
ews, 


THE WEST INDIES; THEIR SOOIAL 


AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. By Epwarp Bran 
Unperait,, LL.D, Crown 8vo., 8s, 6d., cloth, with 
Fron ece. 

“A most 


Fe ceed Eaten ° 
THE HISTORY OF THE TRANSMISSION 


OF ANCIENT pg TO MODERN TIMES; togeth 
Process of cal Proof. 4 


contribution to the estimate of the 
Trinidad, Hayti, and 


with the Histori By Isaac Taytor. 
0 fous BPO, 2. &. , cloth. ae Seen 
Matava. — nteresting,”— 


THE WORLD OF MIND, An Elementary 


By Isaac Tarior. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
“ label 
ont. Trerolevile hevlen, “ 


language. The 
at once rich and 

MR. ISAAC ietobs REPLY 
COLENGE. TO BISHOP 


TEUOH, addressed to the Laity. By Isaac Taytor. 
“In brief space he has t into 


jm ye mts yoy thoroweh ne 


h 
tions, willing in gi of  Gonsilenn. 
tions’ an argument for the verity of the Pentateuch, 
the tnd ies to the reader an ‘imsight sno 
coer at ante that casts a new, a © ioe 
upon many a page history.” —The Witness, 
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HAYDN’S DATES.—Eleventh Edition. 





Dates and Facts relating to the History of Mankind from the 
most authentic and recent records, especially interest- 
ing to the Historian, Members of ‘the Learned Pro- 
Sessions, Literary Institutes, Merchants, 
and General Readers. 


In One handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in 
legible type, price Eighteen Shillings, cloth, 


TA DICTIONARY OF DATES 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS: 
FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE : 


COMPREHENDING REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


THE FOUNDATION, LAWS, AND GOVERNMENT OF COUNTRIES— 
THEIR PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION, INDUSTRY, LITERA- 
TURE, ARTS, AND SCIENCE—-THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS 
IN ARMS—AND THEIR CIVIL, MILITARY, AND 
RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS, AND 
PARTICULARLY OF 


THE BRITISH ‘EMPIRE. 
By JOSEPH HAYDN. 


ELEVENTH EDITION, REVISED AND GREATLY ENLARGED, 


By BENJAMIN VINCENT, 


Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 





WORKS by the POET-LAUREATE. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS of the KING. 


A New Edition. Price 7s., cloth. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Fifteenth 


Edition. In One Volume, F cap, 8vo., price 9s., cloth. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS: a Medley. 


Eleventh Edition. Price 5s., cloth. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD ; 


Poems. Fifth Edition. Price 5s., cloth. 


IN MEMORIAM. Fourteenth Edi-: 


tion. Price 6s., cloth.! 


and other 





London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., Dover Street, W. 





HOOD’S WORKS. 


In Seven handaome Volumes, small 8vo ce £2, 2s., cloth, 
illustrated with a Portrait of the Opbri and Hiatrcociat’ 


Photowraphed by J . and ©, Watkins, from the 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD, 


Comic and Serious, in Prose and V with Notes, 
by his Son. Con os. ve Writing of of the uthor of the 


m 1 of the Shirt ” we and Second Series, 
poe a My that can be mone by the most careful research 


Also may be had, 


I. 
THE FIRST SERIES OF HOOD’S 


OWN;; or, Laughter from Year to Y Illustrated b 
350 Woodcuts > a 10s, 6d., cloth, it er: . 


II. 


A SECOND SERIES OF HOOD’S 


OWN; or, ter from Year to Year. Illustrated by 
humorous Woodcuts. 8vo., 168. 6d., cloth. 


III, 


HOOD’S POEMS. Sixteenth Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo., 78., cloth, 


IV. 
HOOD’S POEMS OF WIT AND 


HUMOUR, Eleventh Edition, Feap, 8vo., 54,, cloth, 


v. 
HOOD’S WHIMS AND ODDITIES, 


iN FBO PROSE. ae an VERSE. With 87 Original Designs. 


tion, Feap. 8vo,, 58,, cloth, 
Vi. 
MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD, 
"ys Sox.” lustre nee ae a 
See shirts” CA eco ssi alt the 





London; Epwanp Moxon & Co,, 44, Dover Street, W. 
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Sales by Auction. 


Booxs in Generat LiITeRaTURE; THE MISCELLANEOUS AND 
Law Liprary or Tue LATE Dr, LEAPINGWELL, OF Cam- 
BRipce ; New Booxs rrom THE LipRaRY O¥ AN EpiTor, 
&c., &c.—Fovur Days’ Saez. 


Me: HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUES- 
DAY, Jan. 26th, and Three follo vat half-past Twelve, 
A COLLECTION OF BOOKS, including the laneous 
and Law Library of the late G. LeapincwELt, Esq., LL.D., 
of Cambridge ; a portion of the Library of a Gentleman from 
Bedfordshire ; and a Selection of New ks from the Library 
of an Editor,—comprising Books of Prints, Topography, 
Natural History, Classics, Commentaries on the Scriptures, 
the most Esteemed Writers on Divinity of all Denominations, 
Standard Historical Works, the most Celebrated English 
Poets and Dramatists, mostly well bound; the most recent 
Works of Fiction, Travels, Memoirs, Elegant Gift Books, and 
other Modern Publications ; Law Books, including the last 
Editions of Practical Treatises, the Law Journal, 1837 to 1849, 
and Modern Books on Civil and International Law. A 
Library Table, an Iron Safe, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues forwarded on application, 





IMPORTANT SALE OF AUTOGRAPHS. 
| O. WEIGEL, LEIPZIG:—CatTaLoaGuE 


pD’'uNe COLLECTION PRECIEUSE DE LeETTRES AUTO- 
Geapues dont la venTz PuBLIQUE aura lieu a Leipzig le I, 
Freveiser, 1864. Maison WEIGEL, Catalogue gratis. 
Leipzig, 28 Dec., 18638. 


LIBRARY OF M, ADOLPHE DE PUIBUSQUE. 
i POTIER, LIBRAIRE, PARIS:— 


CATALOGUE pEs Livres composant la Bibliothéque de 
feu M. Adolphe de Puibusque (2744 numéros), dont la vente 
aura lieu ler. Février 1864 et les 15 jours suivants, Ruz pres 
Bons-EnFanrTs, 28. 











SvVucatio:. 


YDE ABBEY SCHOOL, Winchester. 
Head Master, the Rev. EDWD. FIRMSTONE, M.A., 
formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, assisted by 
Resident Graduates, from the Universities of Cambri e, 
London, and Paris.—SONS of GENTLEMEN are PRE- 
PARED for the Public Schools and Universities, also for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service. Terms 50 and 60 guineas per 
annum. For particulars, references, and further information, 
ope Se the Head Master. The School re-opens on Monday, 
eb. Ist. 





R. BEHR, rorMerty HEAD MASTER OF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
condueeas an Establishment on similar a ae at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURRE He is aa- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the Pusiic 
ScHOOLSs, NAvAL AND MILITARY CoLLEeges, and CoMPETITIVE 
EAMR ATONE. For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above. 


{ DUCATION IN GERMANY.—The Misses 

4 FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT, at Heidelberg, offers 
every advantaye of a superior education with the comforts of 
a home. The number of Pupils is limited. A lady, who is 
shortly going over to Heidelberg, will be happy to accom 
the young ladies on their journey. For Prospectuses and re- 
ferences apply to Messrs. Schott & Co., 159, Regent Strect, 
W.,; or to Misses Faller, Auage, Heidelberg. 


PABis: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION, 

Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducuesne, and 
directed by Mesdames VertTevit and Lemaire, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. Tus Lxstrrvution, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ing schools ertra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity with 
the Bors px Bovutoene. The course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the Sving languages and the elegant arts. 
A physician is specially attached to the Institute. e terms 
vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 
families, whose children have been educated by Madame 

ERTEUIL. ; 

















T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, FRANCE.— 


A Professor of the University of Paris, who prepares a 
limited number of French Pu or the Polytechnic hoo 

and the Ecole Centrale, RECEIVES alsoan equal number o 
YOUNG ENGLISHMEN, gi them the advantage of 
learning French preeeesy as well as matically, through 
constant and int intercourse with well-educated young 
Frenchmen, while continuing the preparatory studies for 
competitive examinations in their own country, under his 
direction, he being himself master of the principal modern 
and the ancient janguages, and having the assistance of a 
first-rate French Mathematician who resides with him. For 
Prospectuses, con References to Noblemen and 
Gentlemen of both countries, Terms, and all further par- 
ticulars, apply to Professor Dr. B., 14, Rue St. Thomas St, 
Germain-en- e, near Paris, France, 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning mn . He teaches Ciassics, 
French, GeRMAN, Composition, Distance no object. 
For Terms apply to “ Lecrurngr,” care of Messrs. Hatton and 
Son, 00, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 








erate. no object. For 
“ Proressor,” U rial Association, 9, P 


LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Mesers. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de M e of Paris, has the honour 
BIANQPORTE. "Apply wt No, 1o,°Be, Mask's Groscent 

. 0. 15, Bt. a " 
Clarendon Road, Notting Hill, W. 


MUSIC; —THE ART OF HARMONY 
in s new Style and throauh & new Method,» Rt 
mee, or at the Professor's, 








attended at their 
JOSEPH KREME ’ , : 
f ER, from Paris, 15, St Mark’s Crescent, 


Hill, W. ) 


NEW ERA IN MINIATURE | POR- 
RAITURE.—The CASKET or CRY 
MINIATURES and LOOKETS (presenting a solid life-like 
bust in an enclosed cube of - tal). eee for a 
Britain, France, As monet, 2 


taining ly uu 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the inventor, Henry Swan, may be post free, ther 
with terms 4 posters. on op lication = T. E. Golding, 
Secretary to oe Caske ortrai pany, 2, Cross. 
Cartes de Visite and Vignettes on the usual terms. 


From the Times, Sept. 3, 1863. 


“THe Barris Assocration.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of . X- were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. It was by Mr. H. Swan, and 
gave an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. By a 
peculiar arrangement of two rectal prisms, the appear- 
ance of a perfectly solid figure is given to a picture, and 
portraits which were unsatisfactory on a flat surface, have so 
much expression thrown into them by this invention, as to 
become quite pleasing and truthful. 


From the Standard, Sept. 29, 1863. 


“The casket portrait is a still further and more effective 
development of the photographic process than has yet been 
discovered—indeed, as far as t realistic portraiture is 
desired, this method, which has n discovered by Mr. 
Swan, must meet the requirements of the most exacting in 
that style of individual representation. In that entirely new 
and original adaptation of optical illusion to the ordinary 
portraits taken by the Peay map mage the head and features of 
the sitter have all the distinctness and projection of a bust in 
marble, with the advantage Of preserving the natural tints of 
the countenance in the most life-like manner. 


From the Illustrated Bondon News, Oct. 3, 1863. 


**A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with 
startling reality from the centre of a small cube of crystal, 
every feature standing out in as perfect relief as though 
chiselled by the hands of fairy sculptors, * * * Most people 
are fond of looking in the glass, but this portable and indelible 
spectrum, reflecting no mere Jleeting image, but containing the 
actual, palpable form of humanity, is certainly a most startling 
novelty. Na’ science is daily exp) usions which for- 
merly gained the credit of being supernatural. This is an age 
less given to denying the existence of phenomena than to de- 
monstrate the why and the wherefore of their existence. 
How would it be if, ‘after all, the appearance in Zadkiel’s 
magic crystal, at which we have all een laughing 80 much 
1 Sabr, had some photographic foundation, and the ‘man in 
armour,’ and ‘lady in the pink dress,” were only ‘casket or 
crystal cube miniatures ?’’ 


From the Intellectual Observer, for November, 1863. 


“ The effect of the new process is to exhibit the subject of 
the portraiture with life-like verisimilitude, and in natural 
relief. You take up a small case, and look through what 
appears to be a little window, and there stands or sits before 
you, in a pleasantly-lighted chamber, a marvellous effigy of a 
thay or gentleman, as the case may be. The projection of the 
nose, the moulding of the lips, and all the gradations of con- 
tour, are as distinct as if an able sculptor had exercised his 
skill: but the hair and the flesh are of their proper tint, and 
the whole thing has a singularly vital and comfortable look. 
Indeed, were it not for the reduction in size, it would be 
difficult to avoid the belief that an actual man or woman, in 
ordinary dress, and with characteristic expression, was pre- 
sented to your eye. In addition to portraits destined for 
morocco cases, and of ordinary miniature sizes, much smaller 
ones are taken and mounted in ney pretty little 
caskets of fine gold. These form as elegant little shrines as 
any lover could wish to receive the effigy of his mistress, and 
far surpass any other mode yet devised of connecting por- 
traiture with ornamental jewellery.” * * * 


From the London Review, August 29, 1863. 


“Suitable for presents, or for mementos of those closer 
friends or relatives of whom we might wish to have some 
special token of remembrance. They are set in a casket or 
case of any size, from that of a chate e ornament to three 
or four inches in height, On looking into the casket, a life- 
like bust is seen.” 


HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station under the direction of Mr. Mert- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, mage am ow Green, W.) 

New Barnet, tted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride _ Great North- 
ern ny the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
*"For Terms ani Prospectuses ly to Mrs, W G 

‘or Terms an 8 app . Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. : 


OSTAGE STAMPS, THEIR VALUES 

*.AND DEGREES OF RARITY. Order the New 

STANDARD GUIDE to POSTAGE STAMP COLLECT- 

ING, by Messrs. Bettars and Davie,” which gives this 

important information, Price 1s. at all Booksellers’, Rail- 

ways, Stamp Depots; or for 1s. ly eg from the Pub- 
» London, 








lisher. Jonn Campex Horrex, Pi 





NOTICE TO LITTLE MASTERS AND 
MISSES.—The entirely New Book of Delightful 
Stories, “THE FAMILY FAIRY TALES; on, a Faccor 
or Sticks ror THe CarisTmas Fire.” by CHoLmon- 
DBLEY PENNELL, with some beautiful Pictures of “My Lord 
saat: estanal U TmUgEer  - other —— ae epee 

’ C6 48. Od. » 08. Od, oured, Boo p 
pay ht Stations. og: 5 _ 


London : Joxx Camps Horrex, Piccadilly. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 


is a thought ‘often occurring to literary men, publie 
characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. ‘Animme- 
diate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A Sprcimex 
Boox or Types, and information for author, sent on app 
tion, by Ricuarp Barnrsrrt, 13, Mark Lane, London. 








RUSSELL SMITH’S CATALOGUE 
* for JANUARY of Second-hand Books, folk ae Por- 


traits, Miscellaneous Prints, Ear Rew 
may behed fore Fosage Lebel ee &e., &€., 


36, Soho Square, London. 


Rooks, BOOKS, BOOKS.~—B. D. DICK- 

jest feened © Os, ALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND THEO ICALand MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
OLD DOORS of all nae ne, Postage Stamp. GOOD 
92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


HEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS, — 
CatTatoous No. 7, gratia and post free, G, Fixpuer, 














89, High Street, 
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BREAKFAST 
pathic Practit 


parations 
Pple to the stomach; the nut was either 
ufactured 


able to the delicate stomach. 


BEVERAGE. — Homeo- 


in its 


3 8 ee ee 
: rea 1839, to turn his attentio Ry ay Pay 
and at Yength suc ~— nn 


e assistance of 


it 
composition, and so refined by tho perfoct trituration i 





invigorating and grateful breakfas 
a most delici 


nutritive, Cocoa stands very much 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-s 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling 


meanwhile. 
and chemists. 


PPS’S COCOA is distinguished as an 
ous aroma. Dr. Hassall, mybp y Peaeitere 


tions of Food,” says :—“ Cocoa contains a variety of 
important nutritive principles; every ent necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the "4 —“As a 


of the powder in a 


water or milk, stirring 
uredtin tin-lined 4lb., 4lb., and lb. packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s. 6d. per Ib., by grocers, confectioners, 





(JLENFIELD PATENT 


Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the P 
Starch is 


Parze Mepat, 1862, Sold by all Grocers, 


STARCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Ro Laun Gr ana a etaiee a 
in THE YAL a 
Chandlers, 


Worurnrsroon & Co., Glasgow and London, 





PENCILS. 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C 


PENCILS, BLACK LBAD, AND COLOURED OCHALES, 


A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE’ LEAD 
SOLE AGENTS :—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 





“in every reapec 
portance, patients can insure it by desiring to 


the stopper marked “Price’s Patent.” 
Beximont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 


G LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 
T to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 

t equal to Price’s.” Most medical men pre- 
scribe “ PRICE'S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 


ve their 


lycerine in Ub., 8 oz., 402z., or Zoz. bottles, with capsule over 





\TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The 


suffice, price one ea A half bottles, 10s. 6d, 


test 


none of the 
eficial to the 





Author, 8, Groavenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TBETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 





Srreet, Oxrorp Srrset (Es 
to a new and ted im 


stituted for the 


f tected, avoiding extraction or any 

They axe self-adhesive, defy detection, and insure 
<A, anmehtly Gonsuttalion 
Seta, 5, 7, 10, A 15 Guineas, For the 
this system, vide * Lancet.” No connection with 
the same name, 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
tablished 1820), direct attention 


Teeth, b; 


paten provement in Artificial y 

which a GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is sub- 
soft absorbing ts generally 

used, By this system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are care- 


operation, 
an amount 


the use of metals 
free. Teeth from 5s. 
efficacy and 





DRY-ROT , 
WINDOWS and DOORS, however im 


Vv will never make a 
Drought, Foe Dust, Wee de. ill fos 
ut with the greatest 
each, and doors 3s 
Cheff 


‘oniers, book : wardrobes, &c 


RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 

WINDOW: BOTUAL PREVENTED BY 

CHURCH'S INDIE RU BER KrentaL and reise 

CEMENT sia tei ton 

us - 

or admit of 

t for Ten Years, and 

ease. 2s. 

6d., material and workmanship included. 

cases, , &eo. wil] 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, 





TRADE MARK--AN ARK. 


LIGHTS ignite only on the ‘Box, 
Saf hes, Vi 


Wurrecuaret Roap, Loxpoy, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—Aw Ank. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 


These e , oon me &c., contain neither phos- 
horus nor ur ; are hot poisonous; and, igniting 
e box, affo to tide and punmatey reas protentian Gaiious 





HANDELIERS IN BRONZE 
ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND 


ments in a Show Room expressly 
OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


AND 
RARY, 


: #) Mop in . China, 
and Glass. iroerree i Parag, Vices and other Orna- 





Wall 
Glass, &c. Twelve 
158. Glass Dessert 


presente. Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders 





Established 1807, 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Lights and Lagtros, for Gas and Candies, Table 


Persons, £2, 
Ai Arioloe marked 2 Bin geen ten 


LONDON.—Suow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Srazer W. 
BIRMLYGHAM,.—Mawnvracrory and Suow Booms, Broan 
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THE READER. 


23 JANUARY, 1864. 














MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1, 
THE PSALMS INTERPRETED OF 


CHRIST: a Devotional Compapentas FAL Rev. 
Isaac WiiuiaMs, B.D., late Fellow y Corea 
Oxford. Vol. L, small Svo., 78, 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR 


ENGLISH READERS: containing the Authacinnd 

Version, with Marginal Corrections of 

$ Maret we yt and Nn Critical ana 
xplanatory entary. ENRY AL¥YORD 

Dean of Canterbury. Part II. L (St. John and the’ Acts), 

completing the First Volume, 10s, 6d. [Now Ready, 


3. 
THE SYNTAX AND SYNONYMES 


OF THE GREEK he yy Oh with Hints on the 
Authorised Version. the Rev. WiLL1AM WEBSTE 


M.A., late Fellow of Groen’ 8 peste, Oe Cambridge, an 
recently of King’s College, London. 
"the the Press. 


4. 


SCHOOL SERMONS. By the Rev. 


Epwarp Sr. Joun Parry, M.A., H Master of Lea- 
° mington College, Smali 8vo. [In the Press, 


5. 


CRITICAL ESSAYS. By the Rev. 


T. E. Meow, 3.) B. DP. P seed of Pi Bnees, and 
Rural Dean. Cn he Press. 


6. 


SAINTLINESS: a Course of Sermons 


on the Beatitudes, preached at St. Mary’s Church, Putney. 
By Roserr Hunter, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Putney. 
Small 8vo, [Just Ready. 


7. 


THE OFFICE OF THE HOLY 


‘COMMUNION in the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER: 
a Lectures delivered in the Church of St. John 
EpwarpD Meryricx 


B 
GouLBURN D.D. Prebendary of . Paul’s and 
Her New Edition, in 
One Vo 
gion,” 


one of 


entioren eh ~ Thoughts on Personal Rein 
[ Shortly. 


8, 
THE DIVINE WEEK ; or, Outlines 


of a Harmony of the Grogs Periods with the Mosaic 

of Creation By & Rev. Jonw Hanrianp 

Woraean, M.A., of Pembro Collage, Oxford; Le Rector 
of Willersley, Gloucestershire. Crown 8vo., 

Ciuet Published, 


9. 
PLAIN THOUGHTS ON IMPOR- 


TANT CHURCH SUBJACTE. By the Ven. B. Cc, 
Coxr, M.A., Archdeacon of Lindisfarne. Small 8vo., $a. 
(Fuse Postishet, 


10. 
THE ADELPHI OF TERENCE, 


with Notes. the Rev. WHarton B. M 
eA cad BOL tee Pn ee ae 
lege, Oxford, and late Assistant- r at Eton. Small 


[Now Ready. 
ll, 


THE THRESHOLD OF REVELA- 


of the First Chapter of Genesis By th ie Rev. 
w. Re a. — Incum aot of Trinity Church, 
pen Crown 8vo., : E 


SCRIPTURE RECORD OF THE 


LIFE AND TIMES OF ——ty THE PROPHET. 
ey the | Author of ne Seeoes of the Blessed 
18. 


Smail $vo., $8, 
THE INSPIRATION OF THE BOOK 


8) POMIBL, spe other, Portions of eared Seriptares, 
i Chronology. Thronoloys. "By W. he A Borin of Linecins 
Inn, Barrister, 8vo., 14s, ae 7 


‘ i 


THE ARTICLES OF THE CHRIS- 


FAITH, considered in Reference to m4 patie 
See ee rete 


15. 
THE IDLE WORD. Short Reli Se 
. Gournonn, DD ton Bute eon iy Enwape ¥ 


fate Poees, 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON axp OXFORD. 


CHAMBERS’S 
NARRATIVE SERIES OF STANDARD READING BOOKS. 


SUITED FOR ALL OLASSES OF ENGLISH SOHOOLS, 
AND ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE REVISED CODE. 





EACH BOOK ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 





s. d. 
INFANT SCHOOL PRIMER. 36 Pages, Price 0 14 
FIRST STANDARD BOOK. @- i Cloth. ee ay 
SECOND STANDARD BOOK. Se cl - 6. 3 
THIRD STANDARD BOOK. 160 __,, se 6.8 eee 
FOURTH STANDARD BOOK. io - ae ae 
FIFTH STANDARD BOOK. 256 =Cé,, 65 gy £8 
SIXTH STANDARD BOOK. 304 =, “eae Py 





THE OBJECTS OF THE SERIES ARE: 


To furnish the means of teaching reading rapidly. 
To cultivate the imagination, and the moral and religious nature of children through 
narrative and poetry of the highest class, yet simple in its sentiment and structure. 





' CHIEF FEATURES OF THE SERIES:— 


Each book is carefully graduated, and comprises one year’s work. 

The books are all graduated into each other. 

The attractive nature of their contents interests the pupil in his Reading-Lesson. 

ae eee the Privy Council requirements in Writing, Spelling, and Writing from 
ictation 

The first three books contain also the requirements in Arithmetic. 

The books are published at prices which bring them within the reach of every school. 





> 


CONTENTS OF EACH BOO K;— 


THE INFANT SCHOOL PRIMER is characterized by careful graduation ; the admission 
of only such combinations of sound as convey a meaning; the gradual introduction of 
the letters both simple and capital; the avoidance of all complex sentences ; and the 
early introduction of the narrative form. 


THE FIRST STANDARD BOOK contains Short and Easy Narrative in Monosyllables, 
Nursery Rhymes and Verses; Graduated Writing Lessons,—letters, small and capital ; 
Arithmeti Exercises,—figures, and easy exercises in Addition and Subtraction. 


pies SECOND STANDARD BOOK contains Easy Narrative in Dissyllables, Fairy Tales, 
Rhymes, and Verses ; Writing Lessons,—Words and Lines in Manuscript; Arithmetic, 
—LExercises in Numbers, Addition, and Subtraction, the Multiplication able. 


THE THIRD STANDARD BOOK contains Narrative in Trisyllables, Tales, Fables, Old 
World Stories, and Verses; Spelling and Dictation Exercises ; Arithmetic,—Exercises 
in the four Simple Rules, and Tables. 


THE FOURTH STANDARD BOOK contains More Difficult Narratives, Moral Lessons, 
Poetry, Ballads, and Old World Stories ; Spelling and Dictation Exercises. 


THE FIFTH STANDARD BOOK contains Advanced Reading Lessons, Poetry, Adventure, 
Old World Stories ; Narratives illustrative of Economic and Sanitary Laws; Spelling 
and Dictation Exercises. 


THE SIXTH STANDARD BOOK contains Interesting Extracts in Prose and Poetry from 
Standard Modern Works, Periodicals, and Newspapers; Dictation Exercises on words 
apt oe be confounded, and Miscellaneous Exercises comprising different styles of 
writing. 





OHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 








OHAMBERS’S MINOR EDUCATIONAL 
COURSE, NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS 
A SERIES OF CHEAP SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS AND eeemeninietscice ct Price. 
HOME-LESSON BOOKS, Monat Criass-Boox. A Series of Advanced meoting | 
Lessons a, 6d 
Eacu Cortarsine Tarrry-rwo Paces. Exocuriox, PainciP.es or. With Selection of i 
LI R in Prose and Verse 8s. Od. 
» INTRODUCTION TO READING... ...  ... ... Price lid. | Rupments or KNOWLEDGE. Illustrated by Wood 
$. Reapinma Lawows ... .. 3... sgt MA Os. 8d. 
8. ARITHMETICAL Priwwpe Cw. gg| ad. | «SCENE, NTRODUCTION TO THE. Illustrated by Wood | =. a. 
: Ker tee ae = aie bes oa Onamnegee. Prepared by the late ‘Professor Ginondis | 
4. GRAMMATICAL MER me ee a 6 o» lid. IL8ON roug: own © presen 
5. Ourtines ow GrooraPuy .. 2. 4.) . gg sate of Chessioal knowledge ser ices: Ft 
6, Hisrorr ... Evementary Latin Exercises, with a V 


lid. | 


a > Scisetons to ls, 6d 
sams Weed map sles Ye Died to. Onn Vel, tne Goth, 08 ~ te 6d, 


ApvaNcep Latin Exercis wi 
and a Voca! 








W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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